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THE HISTORY 


SCOTLAND. 
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Chapter the Firſt. 


— — 


ORIGIN of the Scots. — Sketch of the Hiſtory from the death 
of Alexander the third to that of James the Fifth.—Invaſion 
of Scotland by Edward the Firſt. Cauſes of the power of the 
nobility.— Reign of David the Second, _Of Robert the 
Third.—Of James the Firſt. -Of James the Second, Of 
James the Third. —Of Janies the Fourth. Of James the 
Fifth. — Aggrandizes the Clergy, and diſguſts the nobles.— 
They refuſe to ſecond his deſigns againſt England. Their 
diſaffection.— Diſappointment and death of James.—Account 
of the Scottiſh parliament..-Compoſed of barons, eceleſiaſ- 
tics, and repreſentatives of boroughs—Lords of articles. 
The political ſtate of Europe, —Of ltaly —Of France, Of 
Spain and Germany.— Of England . Conſequence of Scot» 
land to the contending parties. 


Ts firſt ages of the Scottiſh hiſtory are hid in 
the ſame obſcurity which involves the other na- 
tions of Europe. Though, relying on the tradi- 
tions of their bards, the Scots reckon up a long 
ſeries of kings before the birth of Chriſt, yet the ear 
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lieſt accounts on which we can depend, arenot from 
their own, but from the Roman authors. The 
Romans, under Agricola, firſt carried 
their arms into the northern parts of 
Britain: they found it poſſefled by the Caledoni- 
ans, a fierce and warlike people; and having re- 
pulſed, rather than conquered them, they ereQed 
a ſtrong wall between the firths of Forth and 
Clyde, and there they fixed the boundaries of their 
empire, About the beginning of the fifth centu- 
ry, the inroads of the Goths and other barbarians 
obliged the Romans to quit their conqueſts in Bri- 
tain, and to recall their forces to the defence of 
the centre of their empire. 

Their retreat left North Britain under the do- 
minion of the Scots and Picts; the former, who 
were probably a colony of the Celtæ, or Gauls, 


A. D. 81. 


are firſt mentioned about the end of the fourth 


century, Their firſt ſettlements are ſaid to have 
been in Ireland, where, after gradually extending 
themſclves, they landed on the coaſt oppoſite to 
| that iſland. Their conflicts with the 


A. D. 833. ; 
* Picts were long, frequent and bloody. 


At length Kenneth the Second, the fixty-ninth -. 


king of the Scots (according to their own fabu- 
lous authors) obtained a complete victory over the 
Picts, and united under one monarchy, all the 
country from Newcaftle and Carliſle to the Nor- 
thern Ocean. 

From this pcriod, the hiſtory of Scotland, would 
merit fome attention, were it accompanied with 


any 
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any certainty 3 but it {till remained overwhelmed 
with impenetrable darkneſs. The firſt æra, which 
may be conſidered as deſcending from the origin 
of the monarchy to the reign of Kenneth the Se- 
cond, is the region of fable and conjecture, and 
ought to be totally neglected; the ſecond from 
Kenneth's conqueſt of the Pits, to the death of 
Alexander the Third, is enlightened with a ray 
of truth; in the third, which extends to the 
death of James the Fifth, the hiſtory of Scotland, 
chiefly by means of records preferved in England, 
becomes more authentic; and the fourth, which 
compriſes the interval from the fall of that mo- 
narch, to the acceſſion of James the Sixth to the 
throne of England, is peculiarly the object of this 
hiſtory. 

Yet to introduce the reader properly to this 
latter part, a ſlight ſketch of the third æra may 
not be deemed ſuperſſuous; it contains a period 
of upwards of two centuries and an+half, and opens 
with the famous controverſy concerning the inde- 


pendence of Scotland. The homage which had 


been paid by the Scotith kings for the poſſeſſions 
which they held in England, was inſenſibly at- 
tem pted to be converted by the Engliſh monarchs 
into homage for the kingdom of Scotland. Wil- 
liam, ſurnamed the Lion, being taken priſoner at 
Alnwick, Henry the Second, then ſeated on the 
throne of England, reſuſed to releaſe him, but on 
the condition of his doing homage for his whole 
kingdom. Richard the Firſt, a generous prince, 

A 2 | ſolemnly 


_ folemnly renounced this claim of homage, and ab- 
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ſolved William ſrom the hard conditions which 
Henry had impoſed. But on the death of Alex- 
ander the Third, near a century afterwards, Ed- 
ward the Firſt availed himſelf of the ſituation of 
aſtairs in Scotland, and revived the claim of ſove- 
reignty to which Henry had made pretenſions. 
Margaret, grand-daughter of Alexander, and heir 
to his crown, did not long ſurvive him. The right 
of ſucceſſion belonged to the deſcendants of Da- 
vid Earl of Huntington, third ſon of David Firſt : 
among theſe, Robert Bruce and John Baliol ap- 
peared competitors for the crown; Bruce was 
the ſon of Iſabel, Earl David's ſecond daughter; 
Baliol the grand - ſon of Margaret the eldeſt daugh- 
ter. 


Their rival pretenſions to the vacant throne 


were favourable to the deſigns of Edward. The 


competitors were prevailed upon to avert the mi- 
ſeries of civil war, and to ſubmit their hopes to 
the deciſion of the king of England. Under pre- 
tence of examining the queſtion with the utmoſt 
ſolemnity, Edward ſummoned the Scottiſh barons 
to Norham, and, by gaining ſome, and intimidat- 
in others, prevailed on all that were preſent to 
acknowledge Scotland to be a fief of the Engliſh 
crown, and to ſwear ſealty to him as their ſove- 
reign or liege lord. As it was in vain to pro- 
nounce a ſentence which he had not the power 


to execute, Edward demanded poſſeſſion of the 
kingdom, that he might deliver it to him whoſe 


right 
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right ſhould be ſound preferable. Such was the 
puſillanimity of the nobles, that Gilbert de Um- 
ſravile, earl of Angus, was the only man who re- 
ſuſed to ſurrender the caſtles in his cuſtody to the 
enemy of his country, and the king of England 
conferred the crown on Baliol, whom he judged 
to be the moſt obſequious of the rival claimants. 
But even the paſhve ſpirit of Baliol could not 
longer patiently brook the haughty language and 
encroaching temper of Edward; and the Engliſh 
monarch, diſſatisßfed with the idol that he had 
raiſed, heſitated not to thruſt him from the throne, 
and openly attempted to occupy it himſelf. But 
at that period aroſe Sir William Wallace, a hero, 
to whom the fond admiration of his countrymen 
has aſcrived acts of fabulous prow:fs, but whoſe 
real vaiour and wiſdom revived the drooping ſpi- 
rits of his countrymen, and checked the progreſs 
of Edward. At laſt Robert Bruce, the grandſon 
of him who ſtood in competition with Baliol, ap- 
pearcd to afſert his own rights, and to vindicate 
the honour of his country. The nobles, enraged 
at the indignities offercd to the nation, crowded 
to his ſtandard. To cruſh reſiſtance, the Engliſh 
monarch entered Scotland at the head of a migh- 
ty army. Many batties were fought, and the 
Scots, though often vanquiſhed, were not ſubdu- 
ed. The prudent valour of Bruce baffled the re- 
peated efforts of Edward; and though the war 
continued with little intermiſſion upwards of ſe- 
venty years, Bruce and his poſterity kept poſſeſſion. 
A 3 | of 
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of the throne of Scotland, and reigned with an 
authority not inſerior to that of its former mo- 
narchs. 

During theſe ſucceſſive hoſtilities, the Engliſh 
conſidered the Scots as vaſſals who had preſumed 
to rebel; and the Scots, in their turn, regarded the 
Engliſh as uſurpers who aimed at enſla- 
ving their country, When Robert 
Bruce began his reign, Ihe ſame form of govern- 
ment was eſtabliſhed in all the kingdoms of Eu- 
rope. The ſcudal ſyſtem univerſally prevailed; 
the kings who had formerly been. elective, were 
indeed become hereditary; but their revenues 
were narrow, and the armies they lead into the field 
were compoſed of their ſubjects, who held their 
lands by the ſimple tenure of arming in defence 
of the public cauſe. As they ſerved without pay, 
their obedience was precarious; and far from be- 
ing an engine at. the king's diſpoſal, they were often 
no leſs formidable to him than to his enemies. 

In the ſame proportion that the king ſunk in 
power, the nobles roſe towards independence : 
ot ſatisfied with obtaining an hereditary right to- 
their fiefs or landed poſſeſſions, their ambition in- 
troduced entails, which, as far as human ingenuity 
could deviſe, rendered their eſtates unalienable, as 
they had full power to add to the inheritance 
tranſmitted to them by their anceſtors, but none 
to diminiſh it ; marriages, legacies, and other ac- 
cidents; brought continual acceſſions of wealth and 


A. D. 1306. 


dignity; a great family, like a river, became con- 


ſiderable- 
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ſiderable from the length of its courſe; and, as it 
rolled on, new honours and new property ſucceſs 
ſively flowed into it. 

Whatever influence is derived from titles of ho- 
nour, the feudal barons poſſeſſed hkewiſe, in an 
ample manner; the appellation by which the vir- 
tues of the father had been diſtinguiſhed, deſcen- 
ded to the ſon, however unworthy ; and the pre- 
ſumption of the nobles ſoon aſpired to annex to 
their poſterity the chief offices of the ſtate. In 
Scotland the important truſt of lord juſtice gene- 
ral, great chamberlain, high ſteward, high conſta- 
ble, earl marſhal, and high admiral, were all here- 
ditary; and in many counties, the office of ſheriff 
was held in the ſame manner. 

Nables, whoſe power was ſo great, and whoſe 
property was fo extenſive, could not fail of being 
turbulent and formidable; nor did they want in- 
ſtruments for executing their boldeſt defigns.. That 
portion of their lands which they parcelled out 
among their followers, ſupphed them with a nu- 
merous band of faithful and determined vaſſals, 
while that which they retained in their own hands, 
enabled them to live with a princely. ſplendour. 
The great hall of an ambitious baron was often 


more crowded than the court of his ſovereign; 


the ſtrong caſtles in which they reſided, afforded a 
fecure retreat to the diſcontented and ſeditious; 
and a great part of their revenue was ſpent upon 
multitudes of indigent, but bold retainers. Even 
in times of peace, they were accompanied by a 

| | vaſt 
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vaſt train of armed followers; and the uſual re- 
tinue of William the fixth earl of Douglas, con- 
ſiſted of two thouſand horſe. 

'The nature of the country was one cauſe of the 
power and independence of the Scottiſh nobiiity : 
mountains, and fens, and rivers, ſet bounds to de- 
ſpotic power; and in ſuch places did the barons 
of Scotland ufually fix their reſidence. The ſo- 
vereign found it almoſt impraCticable to dead an 
army through a barren country, to places difficult 
of acceſs to a ſingle man. The ſame eauſe which 
had checked the progreſs of the Roman arms, and 
rendered all the efforts of Edward the Firſt abor- 
tive, protected the Scottiſh nobles from the ven- 
geance of their ſovereign, and fortified their perſo- 
nal independence. 

The want of great cities in Seotland, contri- 
buted not a little to increaſe the power of the 
nobllity, and to weaken that of the priuce. Laws 
and ſubordinations take riſe in cites; and where 
there are few citics, there are few or no traces of 
a well arranged police. The nobles, under a feu- 
dal government, ſeldom appeared at court where 
they found a ſuperior, or dwelt in cities where 
they met with. equals. The vaſſals of every baron 
occupied a diſtinct portion of the kingdom, an 
formed a ſeparate and almoſt independent ſociety. 
Inſtead of joining to reduce the ſeditious chieſtain, 
they were all in arms for his defence; and the 
prince was obliged to conuive at criminals, who, 


conſcicus 
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conſcious of their advantages, multiplied their of- 
fences in aſſured impunity. 

The diviſion of the country into clans, had no 
ſmall effect in rendering the nobles conſiderable. 
The nations which over-ran Europe were. origi- 
nally divided into many ſmall tribes ; and when 
they came to parcel out the lands that they had 
conquered, it was natural for every chieftain to 
beſtow a portion, in the firſt place, upon thoſe of 
his own tribe or family. Theſe all held their 
lands of him, were cloſely united together, and 
were diſtinguiſhed by ſome general appellation : 
when that became common, the deſcendants and 
relations of every chieftain afſumed the ſame name 
and arms with him; other vaſſals were proud to 
imitate their example; and by degrees they were 
communicated to all thoſe who held of the ſame 
ſuperior. Thus clanſhips were formed; and in a 
generation or two, that conſanguinity which was. 
at firſt, in a great meaſure imaginary, was believed 
to be real. An artificial union was converted in- 
to a natural one. Men willingly followed a lead- 
er whom they regarded both as the ſuperior of their 
lands, and the chief of their blood; and ſerved 
him not only with the fidelity of vaſſals, but with 
the affection of friends. 

The ſmallneſs of their number may be men- 
tioned among the cauſes of the grandeur of the 
Scottiſh nobles. Scotland, a kingdom neither 
extenſive nor rich, could not contain many "over- 
grown proprietors; but the power of an ariſtocracy 

always 
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always diminiſhed in proportion to the increaſe of 
its numbers. When nobles are numerous, their 
operations nearly reſemble thoſe of the people; 
they are rouſed only by what they feel, not by 
what they appreh-nd ; and ſubmit to many arbi- 
trary and oppreſſive acts before they take arms a- 
gainſt their ſovereign. A ſmall body, on the con- 
trary, is more ſenſible and more impatient, quick 
in diſcerning, and prompt in repelling danger. 
Hence proceeded the extreme jealouſy of the Scot- 
tiſn nobles, and the fierceneſs with which they op- 
poſed the incroachments of the crown ; beſides 
this, the near alliance of the great families by fre- 
quent intermarriages, was the natural conſequence 
of their ſmall number; and as conſanguinity 
was, in thoſe ages, a powerful bond of union, 
all the kindred of noblemen intereſted them- 
ſelves in his quarrel, as a common cauſe ; and 
every conteſt the king had, though with a ſingle 
baron, drew upon him the arms of a whole confe- 
deracy. 

Theſe natural connexions the Scottiſh nobles 
ſtrengthened by numerous aſſociations, which, 
when formed with their equals, were called /eagres 
of mutual defence; and when with their inferior, 
bonds of manrent. By the former, the contract- 
ing parties bound themſelves mutually to afliit 
each other in all cauſes, and againſt alt perſons 
by the latter, protection was ſtipulated on the one 
hand, and fidelity and perſonal ſervice promiled on 


the other. By degrees theſe aſſociations became - 


ſo 
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ſo many alliances, offenſive and defenſive, againſt 


ff | 

* the throne; and as their obligation was held more 
0 ſacred than any tie whatever, they contributed not 
: a little to the power and independence of the no- 
7 Mn 

1. bility. 

That power was alſo augmented by the fre- 
* quent wars between England and Scotland. Na- 
k ture has placed no barrier between the two king- 
; doms; a river almoſt every where fordable, di- 
8 vides them towards the eaſt; on the weſt they are 

ſeparated by an imaginary line. The flender re- 

J= : 

1 venues of our kings prevented them from fortify- 

| ing, or placing garrifons in the towns on the fron- 

1 tiers; nor would the jealouſy of their ſubjects 

have permitted ſuch a mode of defence. The 

kf barons, whoſe eſtates lay on the borders, were ge- 

ag nerally entruſted with the wardenſtips of the dif- 


4 f-rent marches. This gained them the leading of 
the warlike counties in the South; and as their 


| 

4 vaſſals were inured to a ſtate of perpetaal hoſtility, 
the Scottiſh monarchs always found it impracti- 

1 cable to ſubdue the mutinous and ungovernable 


1 ſpirit of the borderers. 
5 The calamities which befel the kings of Scot- 


es 

* land, contributed more than any other cauſe to di- 
. miniſh the royal authority; never was any race of 
| monarchs ſo unfortunate as the Scottiſh. Of fix 
it f —_ | 

15 ſucceſſive princes, from Robert the Third, to James 
7 . . 

- the Sixth, not one died a natural death; and the 
= minorites, during that time, were longer and more 
"IE frequent than ever happened in any other king- 


ſo | dem 
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dom. From Robert Bruce to James the Sixth we 


reckon ten princes, and ſeven of theſe were call- 
ed to the throne while, they were minors, and al- 
moſt infants. The moſt regular governments muſt 
feel the bad eſſects of a minority; but to the im- 
perſect, and ill adjuſted ſyſtem of government in 
Scotland, thoſe effects were ſtill more fatal. The 
fierce and mutinous ſpirit of the nobles, unreſtrain- 
ed by the authority of a king, ſcorned all ſubjec- 
tion to the delegated juriſdiction of a regent, or 
to the feeble commands of a minor. The a- 
riſtocrical power, during theſe periods, roſe upon 
the ruins of the monarchial ; and when the king 
himſelf came to aſſume the reins of government, 
he found his revenues waſted or alienated, the 
crown lands ſeized or given away, and the nobles 
ſo accuſtomed to independence, that, after the 
ſtruggles of a whole reign, he was ſeldom able to 
reduce them to the ſame ſtate in which they had 
been at the beginning of his minority, or to 
wreſt from them what they had uſurped during 

that time. | 
The minority of David the Se- 
cond, the ſon of Robert Bruce, was 
diſturbed by the pretenſions of Edward Baliol, who 
obliged the young king to retire to France, and 
took poſſeſſion himſelf of the throne. A ſmall 
body of nobles, faithful to their exiled prince, 
drove Baliol out of Scotland, and, after nine years 
abſence, reſtored the crown to David. The grati- 
tude of David diſtributed among ſuch as had ad- 
| 2 bered 
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hered to him, the beſt poſſeſſhons which fell to the 
crown by the forfeiture of his enemies. The fa- 
mily of Douglas, which began to rife above the o- 
ther nobles, in the reign of his father, augment- 
ed both its power and property during his mino- 
rity. 

James the Firſt was ſeized by the 
Engliſh, in violation of a truce, and 
detained a priſoner near nineteen years. During 
that period the kingdom was governed, firſt by 
his uncle Robert, duke of Albany, and then by 
Murdo, his ſon. Both theſe noblemen aſpired to 
the throne ; and their ambition was ſuppoſed to 
have extinguiſhed the life of David, the king's 
next brother, and to have prolonged the captivity 
of James 'To ſoothe or bribe the nobles, they 
flackened the reins of government; they allowed 
the prerogative to be encroached upon, and reduc- 
ed the royal authority to a ſtate of imbecility, from 
which ſucceeding monarchs laboured in vain to 
; 3 Ws : 

During the minority of James the 
Second, the adminiſtration of affairs, 
as well as the cuſtody of the king's perſon, was 
committed to Sir William Crichton, and Sir A- 
lexander Livingſton. Encouraged by their mu- 
tual jealouſy and enmity, the young earl of Dou- 
glas erected a ſort of independent principality with» 
in the kingdom, and forbidding his vaſtals to a- 
knowledge any authority but his own, aſſumed eve- 
ry enſign of rayalty but the title of king. 
| Þ Eight 
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Eight perſons were choſen to govern 
the kingdom, during the minority of 
James the Third. Lord Boyd, however, by ſeiz- 
ing the king's perſon, engroſſed the whole autho- 
rity. Jo raiſe his own family to the ſame gran- 


A.D 1459. 


deur with that of the prime nobility, he relaxed 


the rigour of government, and the barons once 
more became accuſtomed to anarchy and indepen- 
dence. According to the fate of favourites, his 
fall was ſudden and deſtructive; but upon his 
ruins the family of Hamilton roſe, which ſoon 
attained the higheſt rank in the kingdom. 

As the minority of James the Fifth was longer, 
it was likewiſe more turbulent than thoſe of the 
preceding kings. Regular factions of the contend- 
ing nobles were encouraged by the kings of France 
and England and by the influence of the ſormer, 
the duke of Albany, a native of France, and a 
grandſon of James the Second, was raiſed to be 
regent. The firſt years of his adminiſtration was 
thwarted by Alexander lord Home, and the latter 
part was embaraſſed by the intrigues of the queen 
dowager, fiſter'to Henry the Eighth. The con- 
tempt of the nobles at length inducadl him to aban- 
don his troubleſome ſtation, and to retire ro France. 
On his retreat, Douglas, earl of Angus, became 
maſter of the king's perſon, and governed the king- 
dom in his name. Me ny efforts were made to de- 
prive him of his uſurped authority; but his vaſſals 
adhered to him; the people reverenced and loved 


the name of Douglas; and without the title of re- 


gent, 
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gent, he exerciſed a fuller and more abſolute autho- 
riry than any who had enjoyed that dignity. 

Such were the principal cauſes to which the 
Scottiſh nobility owed the exorbitant, and uncom- 
mon power which they enjoyed; and many years 
after the declenſion of the feudal ſyſtem in the o- 
ther kingdoms of Europe, that ancient fabric, re- 
mained, in a great meaſure, firm and untouched in 
Scotland. The nobles continued {till to extend 
their influence by new acquiſitions; and, however 
ſolicitous to humble them, the reſources of our 
monarchs were few,-and the progreſs which they 
made was of courſe inconſiderable. But as the 
number of their followers, and the extent of their 
juriſdictions, were the two chief circumſtances 
which rendered the nobles formidable; in order 
to counterbalance the one, and reſtrain the other, 
all our kings had recourſe to nearly the ſame expe- 
dients. 

Among nobles of a ſierce courage, and of un- 
poliſhed manners, the cauſes of diſcord were many 
and unavoidable. To forgive an injury was mean; 
to forbear revenge, infamous and cowardly. Hence 
quarrels were trauſmitted from father to fon, and, 
under the name of deadly feuds, ſubſiſted for many 
generations with unmitigated rancour. It was the 
intereſt of the crown to foment rather than extin- 
guiſh theſe quarrels. Private revenge often con- 
tributed to ſtrengthen the feeble laws.; and to their 
domeſtic enmity our kings were indebted for the 
ſucceſs with which they ſometimes attacked the 
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moſt powerful chieftains. But this expedient, 
though it ſeemed to humble individuals, did not 
weaken the body of the nobility; and thoſe who 
were the inſtruments of the prince's vengeance, 
became in a ſhort time the objects of his fear. 

As the adminiſtration of juſtice is one of the 
moſt powerful ties between a king and his ſubjects, 
all our monarchs were at pains to circumſcribe the 
juriſdiction of the barons, and to extend that of the 
erown. By the external forms of the ſeudal ſyſ- 
tem, an appeal lay from the courts of the barons 
to the king; the nobles, however, eaſily found 
means to defeat the effects of theſe appeals. To 
ſtrip the nobles of the judicial rights they had u- 
ſurped, was an object of uniform and anxious at- 
tention to all our princes. James the firſt led the 
way towards a more regular and perfect police. 
He made choice, among the eſtates of parliament, 
of a certain number of perſons, whom he diſtin- 
guiſhed by the name of lords of /effion, and ap- 
pointed them to hold courts for 'determining civil 
cauſes, three times in the year, and forty days at a 
time, in whatever place he pleaſed to name. James 
the Fourth, on pretence of remedying the incon- 
veniencies ariſing from the ſhort terms of the court 
of ſeſſion, appointed other judges, called /ords of 
daily council. The ſeſſion was an ambulatory court, 
and met ſeldom 3 the daily council was fixed, 
and ſat conſtantly at Edinburgh. At laſt James 
the Fifth erected a new court, that ſtill ſubſiſts, 


which 
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which he named the co/lege of juſtice + the judges, 
or ſenatory of which were called lords of council 
and ſaſhon. This court not only exerciſed rhe 
ſame juriſdiction which formerly belonged to the 
ſ{ecſhon and daily council, but new rights were ad- 
ded; men willingly ſubmitted their property to 
its determination, and its encroachments on the 
juriſdiction of the nobles were popular, and, for 
that reaſon, ſucceſsful. 

But beſides theſe methods of defending the roy- 
al prerogative,. and humbling the Ariſtocracy, 
which may be conſidered as common to all our 
princes, we ſhall find, on a review of their reigns, 
that almoſt every one of our kings, from Robert 
Bruce to James the Fifth, had formed ſome parti- 
cular ſyſtem for depreſſing the authority of the 
nobles. No prince was ever more indebted to his 
nobles than Robert Bruce. heir valour conquer- 
ed the kingdom, and placed him on the throne ; 
his gratitude and generoſity beſtowed on them the 
lands of the vanquiſhed. But amidſt the rapid 
changes which property had undergone, many poſ- 
ſe{[:d, their lands by titles extremely defective. 
During a ſhort truce with England, Robert form- 
ed a ſcheme for checking the power and wealth 
of the nobles.. He ſummoned them to appear, 
and to thew by what right they held their lands. 
They aſſembled accordingly z and the queſtion be- 
Mg put, they ſtarted up at once, and drew their 
words; “ By theſe,” ſaid they, © we acquired our 
lands; with theſe will we defend them!“ and the 
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king, intimidated by their boldneſs, prudently drop» 
ped the project. But fo deeply did they reſent 
this attack upon their order, that, notwithſtanding 
Robert's ſplendid virtues, it occaſioned a danger- 
ous conſpiracy againit his life. 

David, his ſon, at firſt an exile in France, after- 
wards a priſoner in England, and involved m con- 
tinual wars with Edward the Third, had not leiſure 
to attend to the internal police of his kingdom ; 
and though our hiſtorians have minutely deſcribed 
the inroads and ſkirmiſhes during the reign of Ro- 

bert the Second, yet they are altogether filent on 
the events of thoſe years which are not marked by 
foreign wars. 

Robert the Third, a prince of mean genius, and 
feeble conſtitution, was incapable of contending 
with his martial nobles; but the reign of James 
the Firſt opens to our view the civil tranſactions 
of Scotland; and a complete ſerics of laws ſupplies 
the defects of our hiſtorians. During the many 


years he was detained in England, he had an op- 


portunity of obſerving the feudal fyſtem in a more 
advanced ſtate, and refined from many imperfcc- 
tions. He ſaw their nobles great, but not inde- 
pendent; a king powerful, though far from abſo- 
lute ; a regular adminiſtration, wiſe laws, and a 
nation flouriſhing and happy, becauſe all ranks of 
men were accuſtomed to obey them. On his re- 
turn to his native country, he found the regal au- 
thority contemptible, the ancient patrimony and 
revenues of the crown almoſt annihilated, and the 
| | nobles 
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nobles rendered independent by the licence of ma- 
ny years; in every corner ſome barbarous chieftain 
ruled at pleaſure, and neither feared the king, nor 
pitied the peoole. | 
To correct theſe inveterate evils, James, inſtead 
of force, employed the gentler and leſs offenſive 
remedy of laws and ſtatutes. In a parliament held 
immediately after his return, he gained the conſi- 
dence of the people by many wiſe laws, tending to 
re-eſtabliſh order, tranquility, and juſtice. At 
the ſame time he obtained an act, by which he 
was empowered to ſummon ſuch as had aſſumed 
crown lands during the laſt reigns, to produce the 
rights by which they held them. In a ſubſequent 
parliament, another ſtatute was paſſed, that declar- 
ed all leagues and combinations unlawful. En- 
couraged by thefe laws, James ſeized, during the 
ſitting of parliament, his couſin Murdo, duke of 
Albany, and his ſons; the earls of Douglas, Len- 
nox, Angus, March, and above twenty other peers 


and barons of prime rank. To all of them, how- 


ever, he was immediately reconciled, except to Al- 
bany and his ſons, and Lennox. Theſe were tri- 
ed by their peers, and condemned; and while 
their execution ſtruck the whole order with-ter- 
ror, their forfeiture added vaſt poſſeſſions to the 

crown. 
Encouraged by the facility with which he had 
hitherto advanced, the king next ventured upon a 
meaſure that irritated the whole body of the no- 
bility. The father of George Dunbar, earl of 
March, 
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March, had taken arms againſt Robert the Third, 
the king's father; but that crime had been par- 
doned, and his lands reſtored by Robert duke of 
Albany James, on pretext that the regent had 
exceeded his power, obtained a ſentence, declaring 
the pardon to be void, and deprived Dunbar of the 
carldom. Such a deciſion occaſioned a general 
alarm; and the nobles dreaded left their titles to 
their poſſuſſions might be ſubjeQed to the review 
cf courts of law, whoſe forms of proceeding, and 
juriſdiQion, in a morttal age, were little known 
and extremely odious. The common danger call. 
ed on the whole order to unite; and the fſenti- 
ents of the nobles encouraged a few deſperate 
men to form a conſpiracy againſt the life of the 
king. The firit intelligence was brought him 
while he lay in his camp before Roxburgh caſtle, 
He durſt not confide in nobles to whom he had giv- 
en ſo many cauſes ct diſguſt, but inſtantly diſmiſ- 
ſed them and their vaſſals, and retiring to a mona- 


ſtery near Perth, was ſoon aſter murdered there in 


the moſt cruel manner. 

Crichton, who had been the miniſter of James 
the Firſt, aſſumed the direction of affairs during 
the minority of James the Second, and prompted 
that monarch to. purſue the deſign of humbling 
the nobility. William the fixth earl of Douglas, 
was the firſt victim of this barbarous policy; he 
was decoyed by many promiſes to an interview in 
the caſtle of Edinburgh, and was murdered, with 
his brother. The credulity. of William the eighth 
carl 
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earl of Douglas, led him into the ſame ſnare as 
had proved fatal to his brother; after forming a 
powerful aſſociation againſt the crown, he ventur- 
ed to meet the king, on the faith of a fafe conduct 
under the great ſea], at Stirling eaſtle. James urg- 
ed him to diſſolve the dangerous conſederacy he 
had entered into; the earl obſtinately refuſed : 
„If you will not,” ſaid the enraged monarch, draw- 
ing his dagger, © this ſhall ;”—and ſtabbed him to 
the heart: An action fo unworthy of a king, fil- 
led the nation with aſtoniſhment and horror: The 
earl's vaſſals ran to arms with the utmoſt fury; a 
tranſient accommodation between James and the 
new earl was ſoon ſucceeded by open hoſtilities z 
both armies met near Abercorn ; and a ſingle bat- 
tle muſt have decided whether the houſe of Stu- 
art, or of Douglas, was henceforth to poſſeſs the 
throne of Scotland, But while the troops of the 
latter impatiently waited the ſignal to engage, the 
earl ordered them to retire to the camp. The ir- 
reſolution of the commander was attended by the 
deſertion of his followers ; and the earl, deſpiſed 
or forſaken by all, was foon driven out of the king- 
dom, and obliged to depend for his ſubſiſtence on 
the friendſhip of the king of England. The ruin 
of this great family ſecured the king ſor ſome time 
from oppoſition ; he procured the conſent of par- 
liament to ſeveral laws more advantageous to the 
prerogative; and as he wanted neither courage 


nor genius, he might probably have ſubverted the 
feudal 


\ 


of Alexander, king of Scots. He bound himſelf ſo 
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feudal ſyſtem in Scotland, had he not premature- 
ly fallen by the ſplinter of a cannon, which burſt 
near him at the ſiege of Roxburgh. 

James the Third, though far inferior to his fa- 
ther and grandfather in ability, was no leſs defirous 
or humbling the nobility. While he kept them at 
an unuſual diſtance, hebeitowed every mark of con- 
fidence and aſfection upon a few mean perſons : 
ſhut up in the caſtle of Stirling, he ſeldom appear- 
ed in public, and amuſed himſelf with architecture, 
muſic, and other arts, which were then but little 
eſtceined. Alexander, duke of Albany, and John, 
earl of Mar. his brothers, entered deeply into the 
cabals of the nobility. But the king, detecting 
their deſigns, ſeized them both: the earl of Mar 
was murdered, and if we may believe our hiſtori- 
ans, by the king's command : Albany, apprehen- 
five of the ſame fate, made his eſcape out of the 
kingdom, and fled into France; thence he paſſed 
over to England, and concluded a treaty with Ed- 
ward the Fourth, in which he aſſumed the name 


ſoon as he was put in poſſeſſion of the kingdom, 
to ſwear fealty and do homage-to the Engliſh mo- 
narch, and to ſurrender ſome of the moſt valuable 
counties in Scotland; and he was conducted, in 
return for tho#: ſtipulations, by the Duke of Glou- 
ceſter, with a powerful army towards Scotland. mi: 
The danger of foreign invaſion obliged James to 


ea 
implore the aſſiſtance of thoſe nobles whom he had or 
fo long treated with contempt. Though they hi 
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ſeemed to enter with zeal into the meafures of 
their ſovereign, they took the field with a ſtronger 
diſpoſition to puniſh his unworthy favourites, than 
to annoy the enemy. In the camp near Lauder, 
the earls of Angus, Huntly, and Lennox, follow- 
ed by almoſt all the barons of note in the army, 
entered the apartment of James, ſeized all his fa- 
vourites, except one Ramſay, whom they could 
not tear from the arms of the king, and immedi” 
atcly executed them. | 

James had no reaſon to confide i in an army fo 
little under his command, and diſmiſſing it, ſhut 
limſelf up in the caſtle of Elinburgh. After va- 
rious Mtrigues, a reconciliation was effected be- 
tween him and his brother; but Alban ſoon after, 
on -pretext that an attempt had been made on his 
life by poifon, fled from court, and retired to his 
caſtle of Dunbar. The death of Edward the 
Fourth prevented him from receiving the aid he 
expected from England, and croinng over to France, 
he ſeems from that time to have taken no part in 

the affairs of his native country. | 
Emboldened by his retreat, the king and his 
miniſters multiplied the inſults which they had of- 
{:red to the nobility. A ſtanding guard, a thing 
unknown under the fzudal governments, was rali- 
ed ſor the defence of the royal perſon, ard the com- 
mand of it was given to Ramſay, lately created 
earl of Bothwell ; while James, ſunk in indolence 
or ſupperſtition, devolved his whole authority on 
his favourices. The nobles, provoked by reiterat- 
ed 
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ed injuries, flew to arms; they perſuaded or oblig- 
ed the duke of Rotheſay, the king's eldeſt ſon, a 
youth of fifteen, to ſet himſelf at their head; near 
Bannockburn they defeated the royal army, and 
James himſelf was flain in the purſuit. 

The indignation which many of the nobles ex- 
preſſed againſt the conduct of the conſpirators, 
and the ſentence of excommunication which the 
pope pronounced again! them, obliged them to 
uſe their victory with moderation. They endea- 
voured to atone for their treatment of the father, 
by their loyalty to the fon ; and James the Fourth, 
who was naturally generous and brave, prone to 
magmhcence, and delighting in war, ſoon expe- 
rienced how much a king beloved by his nobles, 
is able to perform. In the invaſion of England, 
he was followed by as gallant an army as ever any 
of his anceſtors had led upon Engliſh ground; and 
in the unfortunate battle of Flowden, a brave no- 
bility choſe rather to die than to deſert their ſove- 
reign. With the King, there fell twelve earls, 
thirteen lords, five elder ſons of noblemen, and 
and incredible number of barons. 

On the death of his father, James the Fifth was 
but an infant of a year oid; and the office of re- 
gent was conſerred on his couſin the Duke of Al- 
bany, a native of France, and accuſtomed to a go- 
vernment, where the power of the kirg was very 
great. 1 hough he made ſeveral bold attempts to 
extend the royal authority, the nobles aſſerted their 
privileges with firmneſs; and after ſeveral unſuc- 
3 ceſsful 
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ceſsful ſtruggles, the Duke of Albany voluntarily 
retired to France. On his retreat it was determin- 
ed that the king, then in his thirteenth year, ſhould 
aſſume the government, and that eight perſons ſhould 
be appointed to attend him by turns, and aſſiſt him 
in the adminiſtration of public affairs. The earl 
of Angus, one of the number, ſoon gained the aſ- 
cendancy over his colleagues, but unable to acquire 
the affections of the king, the influence was ſhort; 
and in conſequence of an attempt that he made 
to ſecure the royal perſon by force, he, and his ad- 
herents were attainted, and he was at length o- 
bliged to fly into England for refuge. 

James had now, not only the name, but, though 
extremely young, the full authority of a king; 
though inferior to no prince of that age in grace- 
fulneſs of perſon, or in vigour of mind, his edu- 
cation had been extremely neglected, and he diſ- 
covered all the features of a great but uncultivated 
ſpirit. He felt that the authority of the crown 
was not ſufficient to counterbalance the ariſtocra- 
ey; yet from the fate of former princes, he felt, 
that without ſome new acceſſion of ſtrength, he 
could expect no better ſucceſs in the ſtruggle 
than his anceſters. In this extremity he applied 
to the clergy ; and as the Scottiſh monarchs had 
the ſole right of the nomination to vacant biſhop- 
rics and abbeys, he naturally concluded that men 


who expected preferment from his favour, would 


be willing to merit it by promoting his deſigns; 
the nobility had not yet recovered the blow whic 
C - fell 
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fell on their order at Flowden many of the cler- 
gy, on the other hand, were diſtinguiſhed by their 


great abilities, and no leſs by their ambition; ſe- 11 
cure of their powerful concurrence, James ventur- | 
ed to proceed with greater boldneſs. He repaired Gs 
the fortifications of Edinburgh, Stirling, and other 1 
caſtles ; he repleniſhed his magazines with arms 8 
and ammunition ; and having taken theſe precau- A 
tions, he began to treat the nobility with the ut- 1 
«moſt coldneſs and reſerve. Thoſe offices which 
were long conſidered as appropriated to their or- V 
der, were now; beſtowed on eccleſiaſtics, among 4 
whom cardinal Beatoun diſtinguiſned himſelf by £ 
his ſuperior talents. Every accuſation againſt per- > 
ſons of rank was heard with pleaſure, and the pa- * 
tience with which they endured perſecution, en- 45 
creaſed the king's contempt for them; meanwhile 5 
the nobles obſerved the tendency of his ſchemes ® 
with concern and with reſentment, and James and . 
his counſellors, by a falſe ſtep which they took, 1 tn 
preſented to them an advantage which they did not re 
fail to improve. : RY 
Motives, which are well known, had prompted | F 
Henry the Eighth to diſclaim the pope's authority, Wl bre 
and to ſeize the revenues of the regular clergy. K * 
He vas deſirous of diſappointing the reſentment of 1 Ke 
his enemies, and of ſecuring his kingdom from in- 7 
vaſion by a cloſe alliance with his nephew; and of 
James, - who was ſatished that a war with England pa 
would reduce him to depend upon his barons, liſt- | 2 
ened at firſt to Henry's propoſal, and conſented to I 
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an interview at York. But the clergy dreaded leſt 
james might be perſuaded by the arguments of 
Heary to follow his example, and to ſeize the re- 
venues of the church; they prevailed upon him to 
break his agreements with the king of England, 
who, in expeCation of meeting him, had already 
come to Vork; and that haughty monarch reſent- 
ed the affront by declaring war againſt Scotland. 
His army was ſoon ready to invade the kingdom 
and at the command of their ſoveteign, the Scot- 
tiſn nobles ſoon aſſembled their followers z but they 
ſeized the firſt opportunity to diſcover to the king 
their difſatisfaQtion with his government, and their 
contempt of authority. Scarcity of proviſions, and 
the rigour of the ſeaſon, had obliged the Engliſh 
army to retire z and James imagined he could at- 
tack them with advantage in their retreat. But the 
ncbles refuſed to advance a ſtep beyond the limits 
of their own country; and the king provoked by 
this inſult, diſbanded an army which paid fo little 
regard to his orders, and returned abruptly into 
the heart of the kingdom. 

An ambitious and high ſpirited prince could not 
brook this mortification; he felt himſclf engaged 
in an unneceſſary war with England; and beheld 
how vain and inneffectual were the projects he 
had formed to humble his nobles. The violence 
of his paſſions altered his temper and perhaps im- 
paired his reaſon. He became penſive, ſullen, and 
retired z and in order to revive the king's ſpirits, an 
inroad on the weſtern borders was concerted by 
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his miniſters. But James would not even entruſt 
his nobles with the command of the army that they 
had aſſembled; that was referved for Oliver Sin- 
clair his favourite, who no ſooner took poſſeſhon 
of the dignity, than rage and indignation occaſion- 
ed an univerſal mutiny in the army, Five hun- 
dred Engliſh who happened to be in ſight attacked 
the Scots in this diſorder ; hatred to their king, 
and contempt of their general, overcame the fear 
of death, and the love of liberty; and ten thouſand 
men fled before a number ſo far inferior without 
ſtriking a blow. This event was a new proof to 
the king of the general diſſaffection of the nobles, 
and of his own weakneſs. All the violent paſhons, 
which are the enemies of life, preyed upon his 
mind, and waſted and conſumed a youthful and 
vigorous conſtitution. Some authors of that age 
impute his untimely death to poiſon 3 but the 
known effects of diſappointment, anger, and re- 
ſentment upon a ſanguine and impetuous tem- 

per, ſufficiently account for his unhappy fate. 
Among the ſtruggles of our kings to reduce the 
exorbitant power of the nobles, the influence 
which the former poſſeſſed in their parliaments, 
remains yet to be explained. In all the feudal 
kingdom, ſuch as held of the king in chief were 
bound by the condition of their tenure to attend 
and aſſiſt in his courts ; this ſervice was alſo exact- 
ed of biſhops, abbots, and the greater eccleſiaſtics3 
as cities gradually acquired wealth, a conſiderable 
{hare of the public taxes were levied on them; and 
| the 
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the inhabitants being enfranchiſed by the ſove- 
reign, every borough was permitted to chuſe one 
or two citizens to appear in the name of the cor- 
poration; the property of the vaſlals of the crown 
had in many inſtances been parcelled into differ- 
eit hands, and tl eſe, who were termed the leer 
barons, to diſtinguiſh them from ſuch as held their 
original fiefs undivided, were exempted from per- 
ſonal attendance, on condition of their electing in 
each county, a certain number of repreſentatives 
to appear in their name; but while the exemption 
was eagerly laid hold of, the privilege was fo little 
valued, that, except in one or two inſtances, it 
lay neglected during one hundted and fixty years. 

A Scottiſh parliament, then, conſiſted ancient- 
ly of great barons, of eccleſiaſtics, and a few re- 
preſentatives of boroughs, who compoſed one af» 
ſembly, in which the lord chancellor preſided. 
The great barons were extremely few; even ſo 
late as the beginning of the reign of James the ſixth, 
they amounted only to fifty three. The eccleſiaſ- 
tics equalled them in number ; and being devoted 
implicitly to the crown, for reaſons which have 
been explained, rendered all hopes of victory deſ- 
perate: nor were the nobles anxious to prevent 
acts of parliament, which, truſting to their own 
ſtrength, they were conſcious they could afterwards 
either elude, or contemn. 

But another circumſtance, peculiar to the con- 
titution of the Scottiſh parliament, will fully ſerve 
to explain the influence of our kings in theſe afſem- 
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blies. As far back as our records enable us to 
trace, we find a committee, diſtinguiſhed by the 
name of lord. of articles. It was their buſineſs to 
prepare, and to digeſt all matters which were to 
be laid before the parliament. What they approv- 
ed, was formed into a bill and preſented to parlia- 
ment; and it ſeems probable, that What they re- 
jected could not be introduced into the houſe. 
This committee was choſen and conſtituted in ſuch 
a manner, as put this valuable privilege into the 
hands of the king; though chofen by parliament, 
it conſiſted of an equal number our of each eſtate, 
and molt commonly of eight temporal and eight 
fpmitual lords, of eight repreſentatives of boroughs, 
and of the eight great othcers of the crown. Of 
this body the ecclefiaſtics, and the officers of the 
crown, were at the devotion of the king; and as 
he was capable of influencing the eleCtion of the 
lords temporal and burgeſſes, he commonly 
found the lords of articles no leſs obſequi- 
ous to his will, than his own privy council. 

To this account of the internal conſtitution of 
Scotland, it will not be improper to add a view of 


the political ſtate of Europe, at that period where 


the following hiſtory commences. | he ſubver- 
ſion of the feudal ſyſtem in France, and its de- 
clenſion in the neighbouring kingdoms, occaſioned 
a remarkable alteration. in the political ſtate of 
Europe. Kings became conſcious of their own 
power and importance; they meditated ſchemes 
ef conquelt, and engaged in wars at a diſtance; 

Numerous 
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numerous armies were raiſed, and great taxes im- 
poſed for their ſubliſtence. 

It was in Italy that the powerful monarchs of 
France, Spain, and Germany, firſt appeared to 
make a trial of their ſtrength. The Italians, ac- 
cuſtomed to mock battles only, were aſtoniſhed 
when the French invaded their country, at the 
fight of real war | Incapable of reſiſting the tor- 
rent, they ſuffered it to ſpend its rage; and by 
balancing the power of one prince againſt another, 
ſupplied by intrigue and policy the want of 
ſtrength. This ſyſtem of refined policy was ſoon 
extended to the other countries of Europe; confe- 
deracies were formed to humble any power that 
roſe above its due proportion; almoſt every war 
in Europe became general; and the moſt inconſi- 


derable ſtates acquired importance, becaule they 


could add weight to either ſcale. 

Francis the Firſt, who aſcended the- throne of 
France in the year one thouſand five hundred and 
fifteen, and Charles the Fifth, who obtained the 
imperial crown in the year one thouſand five hun- 
dred and nineteen, divided between them the 
firengthand affections of all Europe. Their perpe- 
tual enmity was founded in nature and policy, and 
ſubſiſted between their poſterity for ſeveral ages. 
Beſides his poſſeſſions in Germany, Charles was 
heir to the crown of Spain, and to all the domini- 
ons of the houſe of Burgundy. The diſcovery of 
the new world opened a vein of wealth to him, 
which all the extravagance of ambition could not 

exhault ; 
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exhauſt ; and he poſſeſſed in an eminent degree the 
charaQteriſtic virtues of all the different races of 
princes to whom he was allied. His abilities were 
equal to his power, and neither of them would 
have been inferior to his deſigns, had not provi- 
dence, in pity to mankind, to preſerve them from 
univerſal monarchy, raiſed up Francis the Firſt, 
to defend the liberties of Europe. His dominions 
were more united, though leſs extenſive than the 
emperor's ; his ſubjects were numerous and active, 
warlike and loyal; and though Francis neglected 
ſome advantages which a more phlegmatic or more 
frugal prince would have improved, a lively and 
intrepid courage ſupplied all other defects, and 
checked or defeated many of the Emperoꝛ's de- 
ſigns. | 


Henry the Eighth of England, who might have 


held the balance between the contending monarchs, 


poſſeſſed not dexterity equal to fo delicate a ſitua- 
tion: he was governed by caprice more than prin- 
ciple; and the paſſions of the man were an over- 
watch for the maxims of the king. His reign 
was a perpetual ſeries of blunders in politics ; and 
while he eſteemed himſclf the wiſeſt prince in Eu- 
rope, he was a conſtant dupe to thoſe who found it 
neceſſary, and could ſubmit to flatter him. 

In this ſituation of Europe, the aſſiſtance of 
Scotland was frequently of conſequence to the con- 
tending parties; the part aſſig ned to her was to di- 
vert Henry from carrying his arms into the conti- 
nent; and when Henry routed the French at Gui- 


regent, 


* 
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negate, France attempted to divide his forces, by 
engaging James the Fourth in that unhappy expe- 
dition, which ended with his life. Henry himſelf 
began his reign by imitating the examples of his 
anceſtors with regard to Scotland : he held its pow- 
er in extreme contempt, and irritated the nation 
by reviving the antiquated pretenſions of the crown 
of England to the ſovereignty of Scotland. His 
own experience gave him an higher/idea of its im- 
portance ; and he fell at laſt upon the true ſecret 
of policy with reſpeCt to that country which his 
anceſtors had too little penetration to diſcover, or 
too much pride to employ. It had not yet become 
honourable for one prince to receive pay from ano- 
ther under the more decent name of a ſubſidy; but 
in all ages the ſame arguments have been good in 
courts, and of weight with miniſters, factious lead- 
ers, and favourites. What were the arguments by 
which Henry brought over ſo many to his intereſt 
during the minority of James the Fifth, we know 
by the original warrant ſtill extant for remitting 


conſiderable ſums into Scotland. His ſucceſſors a- 


dopted the ſame plan, and improved upon it ; the 
affairs of the two kingdoms became interwoven, 
and their intereſts were often the fame. Elizabeth 
divided her attention almoſt equally between them, 
and the authority which ſhe inherited in the one, 


was not greater than that which ſhe acquired in 
the other. | 


Chapter 
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Chapter the Second. 


BIRTH of Mary Queen of Scota—Earl of Arran declared re- 
gent,—His character. That of Cardinal Beatoun. Negoti- 
ation between the Regent and Henry. —Irteſolution of the- 
Regent. — Embraces the Roman Catholic faith.— Henry in- 
vades Scotlapd.— Treaty of peace. — Murder of Cardinal 
Beatoun.— War again between England and Scotland. 
Battle of Pinky.—Negociation with France. Mary is aſfi- 
anced to the Dauphin. and ſent to France Peace reſtored. 
— Progreſs of the re ſor med religion —CharaQer of Knox. 
Earl of Arran created Duke of Chatelherault ; reſigns the 
regency which is conferred on Mary of Guiſe.— Marriage 
of Mary with the Dauphin.— Perſecution of the Proteſtants. 
Treaty between the Regent and the former. Violated by 
Mary of Guiſe.— Second Treaty.——Character of the prior 
of St Andrews. Confederacy of the Proteſtant leaders.— 
They pals an Act depriving the queen dowager of the office 
of Regent, 


— — — 


Mar, the daughter of James the 

Fifth, and of Mary of Guife, was * 54 
born a few days before the death of her father. 
The ſituation in which he left the kingdom am- 


ed all ranks of men; many perſons of che et 


rank, 
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rank had fallen into the hands of the Engliſh in 
the unfortunate route near the Firth of Solway, 
and ſtill remained priſoners at London. Among 
the reſt of the nobles there was little union; and 
the religious diſputes occaſioned by the doctrines 
of the reformed, growing every day more violent, 
added to the rage of thoſe factions which are natu- 
ral to a form of government nearly ariſtocratical. 
The government of a queen was unknown in 
Scotland; and the proſpect of a long and feeble 
minority invited to faction, by the hope of impu- 
nity. James had left open the ofhce of regent to 
every pretender; and cardinal Beatoun, who had 
for many years been conſidered as prime miniſter, 
was the firſt that claimed that high dignity. 
Though ſupported by the queen dowager, he had 
enjoyed power too long to be a favourite of the 
nation; and, at the inſtigation of the nobles, who 
wiſhed for a reformation in religion, James Ha- 
milton, earl of Arran, rouſed himſelf from his in- 
activity, and was, by the nobles aſſembled, no- 
minated regent, with the general applauſe of the 
people. | 
No two men differed more widely in diſpoſition 
and character thian the earl of Arran and carcinal 
Be toun; the former was timid and irreſolute, 
and the perpetual tool of thoſs who found their 
advantage in practiſing upon his frars; the latter, 
with acknowledged abilities aud long experience, 
was immoderatcly ambirious ; and as his own 
eminence was founded upon the power of the 


church 
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church of Rome, he was an avowed enemy to the 
reformers. 

The firſt negociation of Arran gave birth to 
events of the moſt fatal conſequences to himſelf, 
and the kingdom. After the death of James, 
Henry the Eighth conceived hopes of uniting the 
crowns of Scotland and England, by the marriage 
of Edward, his only ſon, with the queen of the 
Scots. On the promiſe of ſupporting his plan in 
Parliament, he releaſed the priſoners he had taken 
at Solway, and theſe were joined by all who feared 
the cardinal, or who deſired a change in religion, 
and looked towards England for the protection of 
their perſons and principles. 

But Henry's rough and impatient 
temper was incapable of improving 
this favourable conjuncture; imperious by nature, 
he demanded that the queen's perſon ſhould be im- 
mediately committed to his cuſtody, and that the 
government of the kingdom ſhould be put into his 
hands during her minority. Though the regent 
ſecured himſelf from the oppoſition of the cardinal, 
by confining him a priſoner, yet Henry was oblig- 
ed to give up his own propoſals, and conſent that 
the queen ſhould refide in Scotland, and himſelf 
remain excluded from any ſhare in the government 
of the kingdom: on the other hand, the Scots a- 
greed to ſend the queen to England, as ſoon as ſhe 
obtained the full age of ten years, and inſtantly to 

deliver fix perſons of the firſt rank, to be kept as 


2 hoſtages 


A. D. 1543. 
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hoſtages dy Henry, till the queen's arrival at his 


court. 


The cardinal, who had now recovered his liber- 
ty, complained loudly that the regent had betrayed 
the kingdom. He feretold the extinction of the 
true Catholic reſigion under the tyranny of an he- 
retic 3 and he lamented the ignominy of an ancient 
kingdom, deſcending into the ſtation of a depend- 
ent province - His remonſtrances were ſeconded 
by the imprudence of Henry himſelf. Several 
ſhips, which the Scots had fitted out for France, 
were, by badneſs of weather, driven into the ports 
of England ; and Henry, under pretext that they 
were carrying proviſions to a kingdom with which 
he was at war, ordered them to be ſeized and con- 
demned as lawful prizes. The Scots, at this inſult, 
expreſſed al the reſentment natural to a high ſpirit- 
ed people. . The cardinal, by ſeizing on the perſons 
of the young queen and her mother, added to his 
party the ſplendour of the royal name; he receiv- 
ed a real acceſſion of ſtrength by the arrival of 
Matthew Stewart, earl of Lennox, whoſe claims 
upon the regent extended not only to exclude him 
from the ſucceſhon to the crown, but to de- 
prive him of the poſſeſſion of his perſonal for- 
tune. | 

The abbot of Paiſley, a natural brother of the 
regnt, a warm partiſan of France, and 3 zealous 
defender of the eſtabliſhed religion, had the ad- 
dreſs at the ſame. time to play upon the fears of 
that nobleman ; yet the irreſolution of the earl of 

D 


Arran 
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Arran continued to the laſt moment. On the 
25th of Auguſt he ratified the treaty with Henry, 
and proclaimed the cardinal, who oppoſed it, an 
enemy to his country. On the 3d of September 
he ſecretly withdrew from Edinburgh, met with 
the cardinal at Callender, renounced the friend- 
ſhip of England, and declared for the intereſts of 
France. j 

Soon after this ſudden reyolution in his politi- 
cal principles, the regent changed his ſentiments 
concerning religion. He had formerly been led 
to expreſs great eſteem for the writings of the re- 
formers z and had entertained, in his own family, 
two of the moſt noted preachers of the proteſtant 
doctrine. But the cardinal repreſented to him the 
great imprudence in giving encouragement to opi- 
nions ſo favourable to the pretenſions of Lennox ; 
and the timid diſpoſitions of the regent, alarmed 
at the moſt diſtant proſpect of danger, publicly ab- 
jured the doctrine of the reformers at Stirling, and 
declared, not only for the political, but the religi- 
gious opinions of his new confidents. 

The regent now conſented to every thing that 
the zeal of the cardinal thought neceſſary for the 
preſervation of the eſtabliſhed religion. The refor- 
mers were perſ-cuted with all the cruelty which 
ſaperſtition inſpires into a barbarous people; many 
were condemned to that dreadful death which che 
church of Rome has appointed for the puniſhment 
of its enemies; but they ſuffered with the patience 


and fortitude of the primitive martyrs. The car- 


dinal 
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the dinal had now in his poſſeſſion every thing his am- 
2 bition could deſire; and exerciſed all the authority 
_ of a regent without having the enyy of the name: 
ber nothing embarraſſed kim but the pretenſions of the 
ith carl of Lennox. That noble man, reſenting the 
ad- duplicity of Beatoun, who had ſacrificed. his inte- 
of reſt to purchaſe the friendſhip of the earl of Arran, 
withdrew from court, and threw himſelf into the 
iti- arms of the party at enmity with the cardinal. 
nts Lennox, who was now at the head of the advo- 
led cates for the Engliſn alliance, and a reformation in 
re- religion, got the ſtart of the cardinal's wonted ac- 
ly, tivity. He ſurpriſed both him and the regent, by 
ant a ſudden march to Edinburgh, with a numerous 
he army; and might eaſily have cruſhed them before 
pi- they could prepare for their defence; but he was 
X* 3 weak enough to liſten to terms of accommodation; 
ed theſe were artfully ſpun out to a confiderable length; 
ab- his army, diſguſted at the delay, gradually deſerted 
nd him; and inſtead of giving the law, he was obliged 
gi- to receive it. A ſecond attempt to retrieve his af- 
fairs was yet more unfortunate; a body of his 
nat troops was cut to pieces, and he muſt have fled out 
he of the kingdom, if an Engliſh army had not brought 
or- Lim a ſhort relief. 
ch Henry was not of a temper to bear 45 
ny tamely the indignity- with which he e 
he had been treated by the regent and parliament of 
ent Scotland. In the ſpring, an Engliſh army, under 
ICC the earl of Hertford, was landed without oppoſition. 
ar- near Leith. That general occupied Edinburgh, 
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and plundered the adjacent country; but, on the 
approach of the Scottiſh army, he retired towards 
England: and Henry, by this expedition, ſtill fur- 
ther alienated the affections of the Scots from an 
union with England. | 

'The earl of Lennox, after a few feeble and un- 
ſucceſsful attempts to diſturb the regent's admini- 
ſtration, was obliged to fly for fafety to the court 
of England, where Henry rewarded his ſervices by 
giving him-in marriage his niece, the lady Marga- 
ret Douglas. Hhis unhappy exile, however, was 
deſtined to beth e father of a race of kings; he ſaw 
his ſon lord Darnley mount the Scottiſh throne, to 
to the perpetual excluſion of that rival who now 
triumphed in his ruin; and from that time his 
poſterity have held the ſceptre in two kingdoms, 
by one of which hie was caſt out as a criminal, and 
by the other received as a fugitive. 
The war was continued with little vigour on either 
fide: the hiſtorians of that age relate particularly the 
circumſtances of ſeveral ſkirmiſhes and inroads, which 
at this diſtance of time deſerve no remembrance. At 
laſt this languid and inactive war was terminated 
by a peace, in which England, France, and Scotland 
were comprehended. Henry laboured to exclude 
the Scots from this treaty ; but although a peace 
with England was of the utmoſt conſequence to 
Francis the Firſt, he was too generous to abandon 
allies who had ſerved him with fidelity; and by 
ſubmiſſion, flattery, and addreſs, he prevailed to 
haye the Scots included in the treaty agreed upon. 


» The 


The arrogance of cardinal Beatoun, a ſhort time 
Is before the peace, had precipitated his fate. His 
m ſeverity to the reformers, and inſolence towards 
1 the nobles, had worn out the patience of a fierce 

| age. He had treated Norman Leſly, the eldeſt - 


* ſon of the earl of Rothes, with injuſtice and con- 
7 tempt. It was not the temper of the man, or the 
rt ſpirit of the times, quietly to digeſt an affront. The 
y cardinal, at that time, reſided at the caſtle of St. 
” Andrews, which he had fortified at a great expence; 
ts his retinue was numerous, the town at his devo- 
w tion, and the neighbouring country full 488 
0 of his dependants. In this fituation fix=  * 
ed teen perſons undertook to ſurpriſe his caſtle, and 
is to aſſaſſinate himſelf; and their ſucceſs was equal 
85 to te boldneſs of the attempt. Early in the 
d morning they ſeized on the gate of the caſtle, 
which was ſet open to the workmen, who were 
er employed in ſiniſhing the fortifications; and hav- 
* ing placed centinels at the door of the cardinal's 
ch apartment, they awakened his numerous domeſtics, 
t one by one, and turning them out of the caſtle, they 
d without noiſe, or tumult, or violence to any other 
d perſan, delivered their country, though by a moſt 
le unjuſtiſiable action, from an ambitious man, whoſe 
de pride was inſupportable to the nobles, as his cruel- 
0 ty and cunning were the great checks to the re- 
n formation. 
y His death was fatal to tha Catholic religion, and 
0 to the French intereſt in Scotland. Nothing can 
n. equal the conſternation which this unexpected 


a D 3 events 
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event occaſioned among his adherents ; and though 
the regent ſecretly enjoyed an event which remov- 
ed out of his way a rival, yet decency and the de- 
fire of recovering his eldeſt ſon, who, together with 
the caſtle, had fallen into the hands of the conſpi- 
rators, induced him to take arms. Five months 
were inneffectually conſumed before the walls of 
the caſtle : and the tedious ſiege was concluded 
by a trace, which would probably have afforded 
the conſpirators the moſt deciſive advantage, had 
not their hopes from England been blaſted by the 
death of Henry the Eighth. 

Francis the Firſt, king of France, did not long 
ſurvive the Engliſh monarch z but his ſucceſſor, 
Henry the Second, was not neglectful of the 
French intereſt in Scotland. He ſent a conſider- 
able body of men under the command of Leon 
Strozzi, to the aſſiſtance of the regent : that gene- 
ral ſoon compelled the confpirators, on the pro- 
miſe of their lives, to ſurrender; they were ac- 
cordingly tranſported to France z. the caſtle itſelf, 
in obedience to the canon law, as {tained with the 
blood of a-cardinal, was demoliſhed ; and the arch- 
biſhopric of St Andrews was beſtowed by the re- 
gent upon his natural brother, John Hamilton, a- 
bot of Paiſley. 

The conſpirators againſt cardinal Beatoun, found 
the regent's eldeſt ſon in the caſtle of. St Andrews. 


The preſumptive heir to the crown in the hands of 


the avowed enemies of the kingdom, was a dread- 
ful proſpect; in order to avoid it, the parliament 
1 1 fell 
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h fell upon a ſingular expedient. By an act made 
Ve. on purpoſe, they excluded the regent's eldeſt ſon 
— from all right of ſucceſſion, public or private, ſo 
h long as he ſhould be detained a priſoner ; and ſub- 
i- ſtituted in his place his other brothers, according 
s to their ſeniority; and, in failure of them, the next 
f heirs of the regent. 

d The delay of a few weeks would have ſaved the 
d conſpirators. The miniſters of England conduCt- 
i ed themſelves in regard to Scotland by the maxims 
e of their late maſter. In the beginning of Septem- 


ber, the earl of Hertſord, now duke of Somerſet, 
3 and protector of England, entered Scotland at the 
head of eighteen thouſand men, and a fleet of fixty 
n {hips appeared on the coaſt at the fame time, to 
1 


ſecond his forces by land; but the Scots, poſted 
to advantage near the river Eſke, were almoſt 
double the number of the invaders. The duke of 


- Somerſet faw his danger, and would have extri- 
. cated himſelf out of it by conditions the moſt rea- 
T ſonable, but his propoſals were rejccted with ſcorn, 
| and the Engliſh were only ſaved by the raſhneſs of 
. their enemies. The Scots deſcended from their 
— advantageous ſituation, and haſtened with tumul- 


tuous valour to encounter at Pinkey, the diſciplin- 
ed courage of the Engliſh ; the event was ſuch as 


| might have been expected. The” rout of the Scot- 
tiſh army after a ſhort conteſt, became univerſal ;. 
5 few fell in the encounter, but the purſuit was fierce 


and bloody, and above ten thouſand Scots periſhed ! 
on that diſaſtrous day. 
The 
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The protector had it now in his power to become 
maſter of the kingdom; but inſtead of reducing, 
the fortified places acceſſible by ſca, he amuſed 


himſelf with waſting the open country; and the 


late battle had no other effect than to precipitate 
the Scots into new engagements with France. 'The 


duke of Somerſet ſoon after returned to England” 


to encounter the cabals of his domeſtic enemies; 
A. D. 1548. while a body of troops ſeized and for- 
account of its diſtance from the ſea, and from any 
Engliſh garriſon, could not be defended without 
great expence and danger. 

Meanwhile the French. gained more by the de- 
feat of their allies, than the Engliſh did by their 
victory. On the death of cardinal Beatoun, Mary 
of Guiſe, the queen dowager, took a conſiderable 
mare in the direction of affairs. She. was warmly 
attached by blood and inclination to the French 
intereſt; and ſhe ſeized the favourable moment to 
repreſent to the Scots, whoſe ſpirits were depreſſed 
by the battle of Pinkey, that no aſliſtance could be 
expected from Henry the Second, without extra- 
ordinary conceſſions in his favour. The prejudi- 
ces of the nation powerfully ſeconded her repre- 
ſentations ; the nobles, in the violence of their re- 
ſentment, forgot their zeal for the independence 
of Scotland, which had prompted them to reject 
the propofals of Henry the Eighth ; they volunta- 
rily offered their young queen in marriage to the 


daupbin, eldeſt ſon of Henry the Second; and pro- 
poſed to ſend her immediately to France to be e- 


ducated 


tified Haddingtown ; a place, which on. 
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ae ducated at his court. Henry accepted eagerly the 
ig offer, and for the defence of his new acquiſition, 
d embarked ſix thouſand veteran ſoldiers under the 
ie command of Monſieur Defle ; theſe ſerved two 
te campaigns in Scotland with a fpirit equal to their 
yp former fame; but the jealouſy of the Scots prevent- 
d. ed them from effecting any thing of more impor- 
; tance, than compelling the Engliſh to evacuate 
* Haddingtown, and ſeveral ſmall forts which they 


poſſeſſed in different parts of the kingdom. 


In. 

C The overtures which had been made to the 

it French king, were confirmed in a parliament aſ- 
ſembled in a camp before Haddingtown ; in vain 

5 did a few patriots remonſtrate againſt ſuch extra- 

ir vagant conceſſions; the regent was gained by the 

y offer of a penſion from France, and the title of 

e duke of Chatelherault in that kingdom; and Mary, 

y who was then about fix years old, was convoyed 

h to Calais by the fleet that had brought over the 

0 forces under Monſieur Deſſe. | þ | 

d The government of England had in the mean. 

e time undergone a great revolution ; the 'duke 8 

Somerſet had been compelled to reſign the power 

* he had uſurped, to the earl of Warwick, who 

hy quickly found peace neceſſary for the eſtablilhment 


of his new authority. Lo acquire it, he ſcrupled 
at nothing which Henry pleaſed to dictate. Eng- 
land conſented to reſtore to France, Boulogne with 
its dependencies; and gave up all pret<nliong to a 
treaty of marriage with the queen of Scots, or to 
the conqueſt of her country; a few ſmall forts, of 
| which 
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which the Englifh troops had hitherto kept poſſeſ- 


ſon, were razed ; and peace between the two king- 
doms was eſtabliſhed on its ancient foundation. 

Immediately after the concluſion of the peace, 
the French forces left Scotland ; as much to their 
own ſatisſaction as that of the nation. The Scots 
had early found the manners of their allies incom- 
patible with their own; and naturally iraſcible and 
high-ſpirited, they had borne with impatience thoſe 
marks of contempt which a poliſhed people could 
not diſguiſe at their barbarous cuſtoms. A pri- 
vate French ſoldier engaging in an idle quarrel, 
with a citizen of Edinburgh, both nations took up 
arms: the provoſt of Edinburgh, his fon, and ſe- 
veral citizens of diſtinction, were killed in the fray 
the French were obliged to avoid the fury of the 
citizens by retiring out of the city; and from this 
time were regarded in Scotland with an averſion, 
the effects of which were deeply felt, and operat- 
ed powerfully through the ſubſequent period. 


During the war with England, the clergy had 


no power to moleſt the proteſtants; and in that 
interval, the new doctrine advanced by large and 
rapid ſteps towards a full eſtabliſhment. Nothing 
was wanting to complete the ruin of ſuperſtition, 
but a daring and active leader to direct the attack. 
Such was the famous John Knox, who, with more 
extenſive views than any of his predeceſſors in 
Scotland, poſſeſſed a natural intrepidity of mind 
which ſet him above fear. Inſtead of amuſing 
himſelf with lopping the branches, he ſtruck di- 
rectly 
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rectly at the root of popery, with a vehemence pe- 
culiar to himſelf. An adverſary ſo formidable 
could,not eſcape the rage of the clergy : at firſt he 
retired for ſafety into the caſtle of St Andrews 
and, while the conſpirators kept the poſſeſſion of 
it, preached publicly under their protection. 

The great revolution in England, which follow- 
ed upon the death of Henry the Eighth, contri- 
buted no leſs than the zeal of Knox, towards de- 
moliſhing the popiſh church in Scatland. The 
miniſters of his ſon Edward the Sixth, caſt off al- 
together the yoke of popery ; while in Scotland 
ſeveral noblemen of the firſt diſtinction openly 
eſpouſed the principles of the reformers, and the 
ſpirit of innovation, peculiar to that period, grew 
every day bolder, and more univerſal. 

Meanwhile their cauſe received reinforment 
from two different quarters, whence they never 
could have expected it. The ambition of the 
houſe of Guiſe, and the bigotry of Mary of Eng- 
land, haſtened the ſubverſion of the papal throne 
in Scotland: and by a ſingular diſpoſition of Pro- 
vidence, the perſons who oppoſed the reformation 
in every other part of Europe with the fierceſt 
zeal, were made inſtruments for adyancing it in 
that kingdom. 

Mary of Guiſe poſſeſſed the fame bold and aſpir- 
ing ſpirit which diſtinguiſhed her family; but in 
her it was ſoftened by the female character, and 
accompanied with great temper and addreſs. She 
entertained the arduous deſign of acquiring the 


high 
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high dignity of regent z and the French king wil- 
lingly concurred in a meaſure, which he hoped 
would in future bring Scotland entirely undet his 
management. 

But as the warlike diſpoſition of the Scots ren- 
dered it imprudent to attempt this enterprize by 
force; ſo alſo it appeared a chimerical project to 
perſnade a man to abdicate the ſupreme power ; 
but the hopes of the queen dowager were inflamed 
by her knowledge of the regent's inconſtancy and 
irre ſolution. She fomented the factious diſpoſi- 
tion of the nobles; ſhe countenanced the favourers 
of the reformation; and ſhe had no ſooner formed 


a ſtrong party of adherents, than the overture was 


made to the regent, in the name of the French 


king, enforced by proper threatenings of fu- 
ture vengeance if he oppoſed, and' ſweetened by 
the promiſe of a conſiderable penſion, with the 
confirmation of his French title, if he acqui- 
eſced. | 

Had the archbiſhop of St Andrews been pre- 
ſent to fortify the irreſolute ſpirit of the regent, 
he would in all probability have rejected the pro- 
poſal with diſdain ; but that prelate was lying at 
the point of death; and the regent, abandoning 
himſelf to his fears, voluntarily conſented to ſur- 
render the ſupreme power. 

The queen inſtantly returned to Scotland, in 
full expectation of taking immediate poſſeſſion of 
her new dignity; but by this time the archbiſhop 
. | 2 of 
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ef St Andrews had ſurmounted that diſtemper 
which the ignorance of the Scottiſh phyſicians had 
pronounced mortal; and together with his health, 
had recovered the entire government of the regent ; 
he quickly perſuaded him to recall that diſhonour- 
able promiſe which the artifices of the queen had 
prevailed on him to grant. A tedious negociation 
enſued ; but even the firmneſs of the archbiſhop 
could not withſtand the univerſal defection of the 
nobility, the growing power of the proteſtants, 
who all adhered to the queen dowager, the reite- 
rated ſolicitations of the French king, and above 
all, the*interpoſition of the young queen, who was 
now entering the twelfth year of her age, and 
claimed a right of nominating whom ſhe pleaſed 
to be regent. 


5 It was in the parliament, which met on the 
* tenth of April, one thouſand five hundred and fif- 
1. four, that the earl of Arran executed this extra- 
ordinary reſignation ; and at the ſame time Mary 
. of Guiſe was raiſed to that dignity which had been 
u, ſo long the object of her wiſhes. Gratitude in- 
. duced her to countenance the principles of the re- 
10 formed; while Mary, who had aſcended rhe throne 
ng of England on the death of her brother Edward, * 
* and ſoon after married Philip the Second of Spain, 
equalled in her perſecution of the Proteſtants, the 
* deeds of thoſe tyrants who have been the greateſt 
of reproach to human nature. | 
The cauſes which facilitated the introduction of 
＋ the new doctrines into Scotland, merit a particular 


E. and 
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and careful enquiry. The reformation is one of 
the greateſt events in the hiſtory of mankind, and in 
whatever light we view it, is inſtructive and enter- 
taining. Therevivaloflearninginthe fifteenth and ſix- 
teenth centuries rouſed the world from thatlethargy 
in whichithadbeen ſunk for many ages; ſcience and 


philoſophy had laid open to many of the Italians 


the impoſture and abſurdity of the eſtabliſhed ſuper- 
ſtition; but it remained for Luther to erect the 
ſtandard of truth, and uphold it with an unconquer- 
able intrepidity, which merits the admiration and 
gratitude of all ſucceeding ages. 
The occaſion of Luther's being firſt diſguſted 
with the tenets of the Romiſh church, and how, 
from a ſmall rupture, the quarrel widened into an 
irreparable breach, is generally known. At that 
time, the power and wealth of the church in Scot- 
land was immenſe; and the little learning which 
exiſted in that country was entirely engroſſed by 


the clergy ; but the reſpect and influence which 


theſe advantages muſt have commanded, were di- 
miniſhed by their licentious lives, and extreme 1n- 


dolence. According to the accounts of the re- * 


formers, confirmed by ſeveral popiſh writers, the 


moſt ſcandalous and diſſolute manners openly pre- 


vailed among them; and inſtead of being abaſhed 
by the public clamour, and reforming their lives, 
they affected to deſpiſe the cenſures of the peo- 

ple. | 
At the ſame time, in the place of mitigating 
the abſurdity of the eſt. abliſhed dockrines, the fables 
of 
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of purgatory, the virtues of pilgrimage, and the 


merits of the ſaints, were the topics on which they 
inſiſted in their diſcourſes; the duty of preaching 
was left wholly to monks of the loweſt and moſt 


illiterate orders; and while the reformers were 


attended by crowded and admiring audiences, the 
popiſh preachers were either univerſally deſerted, 
or hitzned to with ſcorn. 

The only device which they employed in order 
to recover their declining reputation, was equally ' 
imprudent and unſucceſsful. They endeavoured 
to call in the authority of falſe miracles to their aul; 
but the vigilance of the reformers defeated theſe 
impoſtures, and expoſed not only them, but the 
cauſe which needed the aid of ſuch Wen to ri- 
dicule. 

As the popiſh ecclefiaſtics became more and more 
the objects of hatred and contempt, the diſcourſes 
of the reformers were liftened to as ſo many calls 
to liberty; the people hoped to ſhake off the yoke 


of eccleſiaſtical dominion, which they had long 


felt to be oppreſſive, and which they now diſcover- 
ed to be unchriſtian; and the ſpirit of averſion 
to the eſtabliſhed church, which ſpread ſaſt through 
the nation, at han burſt forth with irreſiſtable vio- 
lence. | 
The ene d elevation to the office 
of regent, ſeems at firſt to have tran- 
ſported her beyond the known prudence and mo- 
deration of her character. By conferring upon 
foreigners ſeveral offices of truſt and dignity, ſhe 
E 2 excited 
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excited the indignation of the Scots; and an in- 
cident which happened at that critical juncture, 
inflamed their averſion to French councils, to the 
higheſt degree. Henry the Second having reſolv- 


ed upon war with Philip the Second, and ſoreſee- 


ing that the queen of England would take part in 
her huſband's quarrel, was extremely ſolicitous of 
fecuring in Scotland the aſſiſtance of ſome treops 
which would be more at his command than an un- 
diſciplined army, led by nobles who were almoſt 
independent. Under pretence of relieving the no- 
bes ſrom the expence and danger of defending 
the borders, the queen regent propofed to impoſe 
a ſmall tax on land, for the conſtant maintenance 
of a body of regular troops; three hundred of the 
leſſer barons repreſented in a body their ſenſe of 
the intended indignity z and the queen prudently 
abandoned a ſcheme which ſhe found to be univer- 
fally odious. . 

Soon after the French commenced | hoſllities 
againſt Spain, and Philip prevailed on his conſort 
to reinforce his army with a conſiderable body of 
Engliſh troops; Henry had recourſe to the Scots, 
and attempted to excite them at his juncture to in- 
vade England. But the nobles of Scotland liſ- 
tened with coldneſs to the ſolicitations of the 
French monarch, and declined engaging the king- 
dom in an unneceſſary war. What ſhe could not 
obtain by perſuaſion, the queen regent brought 
about by ſtratagem. She commanded the French 
ſoldiers to rebuiid. a ſmall fort near Berwick, which 

| was 
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was appointed by the laſt treaty to be razed; the 
garriſon of Berwick ſallied forth, interrupted the 
work, and ravaged the adjacent country; this in- 
ſult rouſed the fiery ſpirit of the Scots. War was 
determined on; but before their forces could aſ- 
ſemble, their ardour cooled; and the nobles re- 
ſolved to ſtand on the defenſive. They marched 
to the banks of the Tweed ; they prevented the 
incurſions of the enemy; and having done what 
they thought ſufficient for the ſafefty and honour 
of their country, the queen could not perſuade 
them, either by her entreaties or her artifices, to 
advance another ſtep. _ 

The queen having diſcovered the impotence of 
her own authority, diſmiſſed the army; and to 
counterbalance the influence of the archbiſhop of 
St. Andrews, {till continued to favour the parti- 


ans of the reformation. Kirkaldy of Grange, 


and other ſurviving conſpirators againſt cardinal 
Beatoun, were about this time recalled from their 
baniſhment; and through her connivance the pro- 
teitant preachers enjoyed an interval of tranquil- 
lity which was of great benefit to their cauſe. 

As the queen regent diſcovered how limited her 
authority was, thei endeavoured to eſtabliſh it on 
a more ſecure foundation, by haſtening the con- 
cluſion of her daughter's marriage with the dau- 
phin. Fo complete this, the French king applied 
to the paxliament of Scotland, which appointed 
eight of its members to repreſent the whole body 
ef the nation at the marriage of the queen; the 

E 3 : inſtructions 
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inſtructions of the parliament to thoſe commiſſion- 
ers ſtill remain, and do honour to the wiſdom and 
integrity of that aſſembly ; at the ſame time that 
they manifeſt, with reſpect to the articles of mar- 
riage, a laudable concern for the dignity and inte- 
reſt of their ſovereign, they employed every pre- 
caution, which prudence could dictate, for preſerv- 
ing the liberty and independence of the nation, 
and for ſecuring the right of ſucceſſion to the 
crown, in the houſe of Hamilton. 
The marriage was celebrated with 
great pomp, and in the treaty the com- 
miſſioners had agreed that the dauphin ſhould aſ- 
fume the name of king of Scotland : this they con- 
ſidered only as an honorary title; but the French 
Jaboured to annex to it ſome ſolid privileges and 
power. They inſiſted that the crown matrimonial 
| ſhould be conferred on, and all the rights pertain- 
ing to the huſband of a queen ſhould be veſted in 
the perfon of the dauphin. By the laws of Scot- 
land, a perſon who married an heireſs, kept pof- 
ſeſſion of her eſtate during his own life, if he hap- 
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pened to ſurvive her, and the children born in mar- 


nage: this was called the courtefy of Scotland ; and 
the French aimed at applying-this rule, which takes 
place in private inheritanees te the ſucceſſion of 
the kingdom. But the anſwer of the deputies was 


firm though reſpeQful; and they diſcovered a fix- 


cd reſolution of conſenting to nothing that tended 
to introduce any alteration in the order of ſuceeſ- 
ſton. 3 

2 Not- 
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Notwithſtanding the cold reception which their 


propoſal concerning the crown matrimonial met 


with from the Scottiſh deputies, the French ven- 
tured to move it in parliament. The partizans of 
the houſe of Hamilton, ſuſpicious of their deſigns 
upon the ſucceſhon, oppoſed it with great -zeal. 
But that party was little able to withſtand the in- 
fluence of France, and the addreſs of the queen 
regent ; that artful princeſs confented to many 
new limitations; and the Scots were prevailed on 
to paſs an act which conferred the crown matri- 
monial on the dauphin, and to truſt to the frail 
ſecurity of words and ſtatutes, againſt the dange- 
rous encroachments of power. 

The proteſtants had concurred with the queen 


_ regent in promoting this meaſure, while the popiſh 


clergy, under the influence of the archbiſhop of 
St Andrews, violently oppoſcd it. The former 
were by this time almoſt equal to the catholics 
both in power and number ; and ſubmitted with. 
impatience to that tyrannical authority with which 


the ancient laws armed the eecleſiaſtics againſt 


them. There were, however, only two ways of 
exonerating themfelves from the burthen. Either 
violence muſt extort the indulgence from the hand 
of the ſovereign ; or, by prudent compliances, they 
might expect it from her favour and gratitude 
the latter method was prefcrred- and by their 
zeal in forwarding the queen's deſigns, ey hoped 


to merit her proteCtion. 


'The earl of Argyll, and James Stuart, prior of 
— St 
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St Andrew's, one the moſt powerſul, and the 
other the moſt popular, leader of the proteſtants, 
were appointed to carry the crown, and other en- 
ſigns of royalty to the dauphin z while in England, 
Mary finiſhed her ſhort and inglorious reign, and 
and was ſucceeded by her ſiſter Elizabeth, who 
once more eſtabliſhed, according to law, the pro- 
teſtant religion in that country. 

In Scotland, the reformation advanced es 
a full eſtabliſhment ; all the low country was deep- 
ly tinctured with the proteſtant opinions; and 
ſome praife is due to the regular demeanor of ſo 
numerous a party, among a people bred to arms, 
and in an age when religious paſſions had taken 
ſuch ſtrong hold of the human mind. From the 
death of Mr. Patrick Hamilton, the firſt who ſuf- 
fered in Scotland for the prote ſtant religion, thirty 
years had elapſed, during which the reformed had 
patiently fubmitted to the moſt eruel exceſſes of 
eccleſiaſtical tyranny. The archbiſhop of St An- 
drew's, had indeed, by his temper and prudence, 
encouraged this pacific diſpoſition; but ſome time 
before the meeting of the laſt parliament he de- 
parted from his wonted humanity, and ſentenced 
to the flames an aged prieſt who had been convict- 
ed of embraeing the proteſtant opinions. 
Nothing could equal the horror of the proteſtants 
at this unexpected and barbarous execution, but 
the zeal with which they eſpouſed the defence of 
a cauſe, that now ſeemed devoted to deſtruction. 
Unfatisfied with the permiſſion of the queen to ex- 

ciſe 
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viſe their religion with more freedom than before, 


they reſolved to petition parliament for ſome legal 
protection againſt the exorbitant and oppreſhve 
juriſdiction of the eccleſiaſtical courts. But from 
this intention they were diſſuaded by the queen, 
who aſſured them in the moſt ſolemn manner; of 
her countenance and ſupport. 

Yet it ws not long before they be- 
gan to ſuſpect ſome change in the re- 
gent's diſpoſition towards them. The princes of 
Lorrain, though ſtrangers at the court of France, 
had in a ſhort time, by their eminent qualities, 
placed themſelves in a level with the princes of 
the blood. The church, the army, and the reve- 
nue, were under their direction; by the marriage 
of their neice, -the queen of Scots, to the dauphin, 
they were raiſed to a near alliance with the throne ; 
and to render that princeſs more worthy the heir 
of France, they ſet on foot her claim to the crown 
of England, which was founded on pretences cx 
unplauſible. 

Henry the Eighth, moved by the caprice of vs 
love or reſentment, had beheaded four of the fix 
queens whom he married. In order to gratify him 
both his daughters had been declared illegitimate 
by act of parliament ; yet in his laſt will, whereby 
he called bothof them to the throne upon the death 
of their brother Edward; and at the ſame time, 
paſling by the poſterity of his eldeſt ſiſter Marga- 
ret, queen of Scotland, he appointed the line of 

* ſucceſſion 
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ſucceſſion to continue in the deſcendants of his 
younger ſiſter, the ducheſs of Suffolk. 

On the elevation of Elizabeth, Rome trembled 
for the catholic faith, and France beheld with con- 
cern, a throne to which the queen of Scots could 
form ſo many pretenſions, occupied by a rival, 
whoſe birth, in the opinion of all good catholics, 
excluded her. from any legal right of ſucceſſion. 


Inſtigated by the princes of Lorrain, Henry, ſoon 


after the death of Mary, perſuaded his daughter 
in law, and her huſband, to aſſume the title of 
king and queen of England; it was on the fide of 
Scotland that France determined to attack Eliza- 
beth; and to allure the Engliſh catholics to join 
in the enterpriſe, previous to the invaſion, it was 
determined by the princes of Lorrain, to break the 
power of the proteſtants in Scotland. 
This plan was far from meeting the approba- 
tion of the regent ; ſhe repreſented to her brothers, 
that in the hope of exterminating the proteſtant 
doctrine, it was probable the eſtabliſhed church 
would be overturned ; yet ſacrificing her'own judg- 
ment to their opinions, ſhe became the inſtrument 
of exciting civil commotions in Scotland, the fatal 
termination of which he ſhe foreſaw and dreaded. 
The popiſh eccleſiaſtics readily joined the at- 
tempts of the queen, to check the progreſs of the 
reformation : and the regent, ſecure of their aſſiſt- 
ance, iſſued a proclamation enjoining all perſons 
to obſerve the approaching feſtival of Eaſter, -ac- 


cording to the Romiſh ritual; when her former 


engage- 


engagements were urged to her, in the name of 
the re formed, by the earl of Glencairn and Sir 
Hugh Campbell, The promiſes of princes,” ſaid 
ſhe, © ought not to be too carefully remembered, 
« nor the performance of them exacted, unleſs it 
« ſuits their own conveniency. 

On the firſt information that the proteſtant reli- 
gion had been introduced into Perth, ſhe iſſued 
a mandat ſummoning all the proteſtant preachers 
in the kingdom to a court of Juſtice, to be held 
at Stirling. At that time there prevailed in Scot- 
land a cuſtom, that perſons accuſed of any crime 
were accompanied to the place of trial by a reti- 
nue of their friends and adherents; authoriſed by 
this anceint uſage, the reformed convened in great 
numbers to attend their paſtors to Stirling. The 
queen dreaded their approach with a train ſo nu- 
merous, and promiſed that ſhe would put a ſtop 
to the intended trial, on condition that the preach- 
ers and their retinue advanced no nearer to Stir- 
ling; the proteſtants liſtened with pleaſure to ſo 
pacific a propoſition z the multitude diſperſed z and 
the preachers, with a few only of the leaders, re- 
mained at ierth. ; 

But notwithſtanding this ſolemn promiſe, the 
queen on the 1oth of May, proceeded to the trial of 
the perſons who had been ſummoned, and upon their 
non-appearance, the rigour of juſtice took place, 
and they were pronounced outlaws. The proteſ- 
tants, uo leſs ſhocked at the indecency with which 
the public faith had been violated, than at the 
danger 
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danger which threatened themſelves, prepared 
boldly for defence; their zeal was heightened by 
the popular and powerful eloquence of Knox, who 
obliged to retire from the popiſh rage to Geneva, 
was returned to his native country only a few days 
before the trial appointed at Stirling. He hurried 
inſtantly to Perth, to ſhare with his brethren the 
common danger, or to aſſiſt them in promoting 
the common cauſe. While their minds were in 
that ferment, occaſioned by the queen's perfidy, 
he mounted the pulpit, and by a vehement har- 
rangue againſt idolatry, inflamed the multitude 
with the utmoſt rage. The indiſcretion of a prieſt 
who was preparing to celebrate maſs, precipitated 
them into immediate action. They fell upon the 
churches, overturned the altars, and defaced the 


pictures; but this inſurrection, cenſured by the 


reformed preachers, and publicly condemned by 
by the perſons of the moſt credit with the party, 
muſt be regarded merely as an accidental eruption 
of popular rage. ; 

Yet the queen dowager, irritated by this con- 
tempt of her authority, was determined to inflict 
the ſevereſt vengeance on the whole party; with 
what forces ſhe could aſſemble, ſhe marched di- 
rectly to Perth, in hopes of ſurprizing the prote- 
ſtant leaders; but theſe planned their meaſures 
with the greateſt vigour ; their adherents flocked 
in ſuch numbers to Perth, that they not only ſe- 


cured the town from danger, but in a few days 


were in a condition to take the field. 
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Neither party, however, was impatient to en- 
gage; and as both dreaded the event of an action, 
a treaty was ſoon concluded, by which it was ſti- 
pulated that both armies ſhould be diſbanded, and 
the gates of Perth ſet open to the queen; that 
indemnity ſhould be granted to the inhabitahts of 
that city, and to all others concerned in the late 
inſurrection; that no French garriſon ſhould be 
left in Perth, and no French ſoldier ſhould ap- 
proach within three miles of that place; and that 
a parliament ſhould immediately be held to com- 
pole whatever differences remained. 

No ſooner were the proteſtant forces Aiſmilſed, 
than the queen broke every article in the treaty ; 
ſhe introduced French troops into Perth, fined 
ſome of the inhabitants, baniſhed others, removed 
the magiſtrates from office, and on retiring to Stir- 
ling, ſhe left behind a garriſon of fix hundred men, 
with orders to allow the exerciſe of no other reli- 
gion than the Roman Catholic. 

From ſome paſſages in Bachanan, it may be 
conjectured that the French, and Scots in French 
pay, who threatened the liberties of the kingdom, 
might amout to three thouſand men, and they were 
ſoon after augmented to a much more conſider- 
able number; but the zeal of the proteſtants got 
the ſtart once more of the queen's vigilance and 
activity. Though the leaders ſet out from St. An- 
drew's with the flender train of an hundred horſe, 
yet by the ardour of their adherents, bcfore they 
reached Falkland, a village only ten miles diftant, 
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they were able to meet the queen with ſuperior for- 
ces. 

The queen, ſurpriſed at the approach of ſo formi- 
dable a body, had again recourſe to negociation ; 
ſhe found however, that the preſervation of the 
proteſtant religion, which had at firſt rouſed the 
leaders of the congregation, a name by which the re- 
formed about this time were diſtinguiſhed, to arms, 
was not the only object they had now in view. 
They demanded not only the redreſs of their 
religious grievances, but required the immediate 
expulſion of the French troops out of Scotland ; 
it was not in the power of the queen to make this 
important conceſhon without the concurrence of 
the French monarch ; and as ſome time was requi- 
ſite in order to obtain that, ſhe hoped, during 
this interval, to receive ſuch reinforcements from 
France, as would infure the accompliſhment of 
that deſign which ſhe had twice attempted with 
unequal ſtrength. 4 

Mean while the agreed to a ceſſation of arms 
for eight days, and before the expiration of theſe, 
engaged to tranſport the French troops to the ſouth 
fide of the Forth; and to ſend commiſhoners to 
St Andrew's, who ſhould labour to bring all dif- 
ferences to an accommodation. As ſhe hoped by 
means of the French troops to overawe the pro- 
teſtants in the ſouthern counties, the former ar- 
ticle in the treaty was punctually executed; the 
latter having been inſerted merely to amuſe the 
congregition, was no longer remembered, 
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By theſe reiterated inſtances of perſidy, the 
queen loſt all credit with her adverſaries; they re- 
ſumed their arms with more inflamed reſentment 
and more extenſive views. 
tween the Forth and Tay, the inhabitants of Perth 
alone remained in the power of the queen; thither 
the proteſtants marched, and without liſtening to 
the inſidious offers of their antagoniſt, compelled 
By a rapid march, they 
prevented the deſigns of che queen on Stirling, and 
preſing forward towards Edinburgh, Ber 


the garriſon to ſubmit. 


ker to retire to Dunbar. 


Of the country be- 


The proteſtant army wherever it came, ſpread 
the ardour of reformation ; their furious zeal o- 
verthrew the monuments of our anceſtors magni- 
ficence, the nobleſt ornaments of th: kingdom. 
Yet the humanity of the leaders of the congrega- 
tion ſo far reſtrained the rage of their ſollowers, 
ſo that few of the Roman Catholics were expoſed 
to any perWonal inſult, and not a ſingle man ſuſfered 
death; with rkeir ſucceſs their demands were raiſ- 
cd; they now openly aſpired at eſtabliſhing the 
proteſt unt doctrine on the ruins of popery; and 
their preachers taking poſſeſſion of the pulpits at 
Edinburgh, fervently declaimed againſt the jada. 
trous errors of their religious rivals. 88 

In the mean time the queen, who had prudent- 
ly given way to a torrent which ſhe could not reſiſt, 
obſerved with pleaſure that it now began to ſubſide. 
The finances of moſt of the leaders had been ex- 
hauſted by the length of the campaign ; the mul- 
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titude, concluding the work already done, retired 
to their habitations ; and a few only of the moſt 
zealous and wealthy barons, remained with their 
preachers at Edinburgh; when the queen rapidly 
advancing in the night, appeared before that city 
with all her forces. The proteſtants durſt not en- 
counter the French troops in the open field ; and 
the regent would have eaſily forced her way into 
the town, if the ſeaſonable concluſion of a truce 
had not procured her admiſſion withaut the effuſion 
of blood. : 

Their dangerous fituation eafily induced the lead- 
ers of the congregation to liſten to any overtures 
of peace; and as the queen ſtill expected a ſtrong 
reinforcement from France, ſhe alſo agreed to it, 
upon equal conditions. Together with a ſuſpen- 
ſion of hoſtilities to the tenth of January, it was 
ſtipulated in this treaty, that on the one hand the 
proteſtants ſhould open the gates -of Edinburgh 
next morning to the queen regent, remain dutiful 
to her government, abſtain from all future viola- 
tion of religious houſes, and give no interruption 
to the eſtabliſhed clergy. On the other hand, the 
queen conſented not to moleſt the preachers of 
the proteſtant religion, to allow the citizens of E- 
dinburgh the exerciſe of the religious worſhip moſt 
agreeable to each individual, and to permit the 
public profeſſion of the proteſtant faith in every 
part of the kingdom ; yet ſhe inſiſted on retaining 
the French troops, and would conſent to n8thing 


more 
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more than that a French garriſon ſhould not be 
introduced into Edinburgh. 

The danger of this conceſſion was evident to 
the Scots; and the duke of Chatelherault and the 
earl of Huntly, two noblemen who had followed 
the queen during the late commotions, and who 
were conſidered as the leaders of the eſtabliſhed 
church, now deſired an interview with the chiefs 
of the congregation ; they determined rather to en- 
danger the religion they profeſſed, than the liberties 
of their country; and they promiſed to Argyll, 
Glencairn, and the prior of St Andrews, that if the 
queen ſhould violate any article of the truce, or 
refuſe to diſmiſs the French troops, that they 
would inſtantly join with their countrymen in com- 
pelling her to a meaſure which the public ſafety 
rendered neceflary. 

About this time died Henry the Second, juſt 
when he had adopted a ſyſtem in regard to Scot- 
land, which would in all probability have reſtored 
tranquility to that kingdom. Towards the cloſe 
of his reign, the conſtable Montmorency had ac- 
quired an aſcendancy in the cabinet of that prince, 
and he imputed the late diſturbances in. Scotland 
to the princes of Lorrain, who now viſibly declined: 
in favour.. But the tragical and untimely death of 
the French monarch, put an end to all moderate: 
and pacific meaſures. the duke of Guiſe, and the 
cardinal his brother, upon the acceſſion of Francis 
the Second, aſſumed the chief direction of French 
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affairs; allied ſo nearly to the throne by the mar- 
riage of their neice, the young queen of Scots, they 
wanted but little of regat dignity, and nothing of 
regal power. They had beheld with the utmoſt 
concern the progreſs of the proteſtant religion in 
Scotland; they bent all their ſtrength to check its 
growth; and they encouraged the queen their ſiſ- 
ter to expect, in a ſhort time, the arrival of an ar- 
my ſo powerful, that the zeal of her adverſaries, 

however deſperate, would not venture to oppoſe. 
The lords of the congregation were not igno- 
rant of their counfels, or careleſs of providing a- 
gainſt the danger. The ſucceſs of their cauſe de- 
pended on their rigour and unanimity; they en- 
tered into a ſtriter bond of confederacy and mu- 
tral defence; and by the accefhon of the duke of 
Chatelherault, and his eldeſt ſon the earl of Arran, 
gained a conſiderable encreaſe both of reputation 
and power. The latter had commanded the Scot- 
tiſh guards in France, and had imbibed the proteſ- 
tant opinions; with the zeal of a proſelyte, he had 
uttered ſentiments on points of controverſy. which 
did not ſuit the temper of a bigotted court. The 
princes of Lorrain had at that time reſolved to ſe- 
lect for a ſacriſice ſome perſon, whoſe fall might 
convince all ranks of men, that neither ſplendour 
& birth, not eminence in ſtation, could exempt 
from puniſhment thoſe who ſhould be guilty of the 
crime of hereſy. The earl of Arran was the per- 
| ſon 
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ſon deſtined to be the unhappy victim, but ſome 
y expreſſions of the cardinal of Lorrain raiſed his 
f ſuſpicions, and he eſcaped the intended blow by a 
ſt timely flight. Animated with implacable averſion 
n towards France, he returned to Scotland, and com- 
8 municated thoſe ſentiments to his father, the duke 
— of Chatelherault, who now joined the congregation, 


— and was conſidered for ſome time as the head of 
hb the party. 

But with reſpeCt to him, this diſtinction was 
- merely nominal ; James Stuart, prior of St An- 
Jo drews, was the perſon. who moved and aCtuated 
a the whole body of proteſtants, among whom he 
- poſſeſſed that unbounded confidence, which his 
E great abilities ſo juſtly merited. He was the na- 
f tural ſon of James the Fifth, by a daughter of lord 
R Erſkine, and had received from his father the priory . 
l of St Andrews; but diſgufted with the indolence 
. and retirement of a monaſtic life, his enterpriſing 
genius called him forth to act a principal part on 
: a more public and conſpicuous theatre. Te the 
Y moſt unqueſtionable bravery, he added great ſkill 


m the art of war; his fagacity and penetration 
in civil affairs, was univerſally acknowledged ; 
while his boldneſs in defence of the reformation, 
and the ſeverity of his manners, ſecured him the 
reputation of being fincerely attached to religion, 
without which it was impoſhble, in that age, to 
gain an aſcendant over mankind. - 
It was not without reaſon that the queen dread- 
ed a man ſo capable of obſtructing her deſigns. 
She 
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She endeavoured to leſſen his influence, by inſinu- 
ating that his ambition aſpired at nothing leſs than 
the crown itſelf. An accuſation ſo improbable, 
gained but little credit. 'To dethrone a queen 
who was lineal heir to an ancient race of mo- 
narchs; who had been guilty of no action by 
which ſhe could forfeit the eſteem and the affec- 
tions of her ſubjects; who could employ in de- 
fence of her rights, the forces of a kingdom much 
more powerful than her own; and to ſubſtitute in 
her place, a perſon whom the illegitimacy of his 
birth, by the practice of civilized nations, render- 
ed incapable of any inheritance, either public or 
private, was a project ſo chimerical, as the moſt 


extravagant ambition could hardly entertain, and had 
would never conceive to be practicable. _ the 
Ihe arrival of a thouſand French ſoldiers com- 2 
penſated in ſome degree for the loſs that the queen 80 
ſuſtained by the defection of the duke of Chatel- * 
herault; they were immediately commanded to 2 
fortify Leith, in which place, on account of its. teſ 
commodious harbour, and its ſituation in the neigh- Re 
bourhood of Edinburgh, the queen reſolved to. fix co! 
the head-quarters of her foreign forces. In order Tar 
to bring the town under their command, the French. ly 
turned out a great part of the ancient inhabitants; 
and thus rendered an. unpopular meaſure, ſtill th 
more unpopular by the manner of executing it. th 
It was with deep regret. that the lords of the th 
congregation beheld this bold and decifive ſtep ce 


taken by the queen regent. They repreſented in to 
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che ſtrongeſt terms, their diſſatisfaction at the late 
meaſures; but the queen, conſcious of her preſent 
advantageous ſituation, was in no diſpoſition to 
liſten to demands utterly inconſiſtent with her 
views, and urged with that bold importunity which 
is ſo little acceptable to princes. 

As all things tended to a criſis, the princes of 
Lorrain did not entruſt to their ordinary agents, 
their influence over the mind of their fiſter, they 
called in to their aid the miniſters of religion; un- 
der pretence of confounding the proteſtants by the 
{kill of able maſters in controverſy, they appointed 
ſeveral French divines to reſide in Scotland. 
Though amidſt the noiſe of arms, theſe doQtors 
had little opportunity to diſplay their addreſs in 
the uſe of their theological weapons, yet they gave 
no ſmall offence to the nation by one of their ac- 
tions; they perſuaded the queen to ſeize the church 
of St Giles, in Edinburgh, which had remained 
ever ſince the late truce in the hands of the pro- 
teſtants, and to re-eſtabliſh there the rights of the 
Romiſh church; this convinced the lords of the 
congregation that it was in vain to expect any ſa- 
tisfaction from the queen, and that it was abſolute- 
ly neceſſary to take arms in their own defence. 

It was but a ſmall part of the French auxiliaries 
that had yet arrived; the fortifications of Leith, 
though advancing faſt, were ſtill incomplete; and 
the confederates, under theſe circumſtances, con- 
ceived it poſſible to ſurpriſe the queen's party, and 
to terminate the war by one blow. With a nu- 

merous 
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merous army they rapidly advanced towards Edin- 
burgh, but the regent had already foreſeen the 
danger, and had retired to Leith to wait the arrival 
of new reinforcements; while the fortifications of 
that town, ſlight as they were, might defy the ef- 
forts of an army provided neither with heavy can- 
non nor with military ſtores. 

The arts of the queen had in ſome meaſure 
damped the zeal, and divided the party of the con- 
federates; when it blazed up with freſh vigour, 
and roſe to a greater height than ever. The lords 
of the congregation on their arrival at Edinburgh, 
had repreſented to the regent the dangers a- 
riſing from the increaſe of the French troops, and 
the fortifying Leith ; but the anſwer of that prin- 
ceſs was in terms the molt explicit; ſhe pretend- 
ed that fhe was not accountable to the confederate 
lords for any part of her conduct; that ſhe would 
neither diſmiſs forces which ſhe found uſeful, or 
demoliſh a fortification” which might prove of ad- 
vantage. And ſhe required them, on pain of trea- 
ſon, to diſband the forces which they had aſſem- 
bled. | 

The confederate nobles were ſenſible at once 
of the dignity offered to themſelves, and alarmed 
with this plain declaration of the queen's inten- 
tions, there now remained but one ſtep to take; 
but that they might not ſeem to depart from the 
eſtabliſhed forms of the conſtitution, they aſſe m- 
bled all the peers, barons, and repreſentatives'who- 
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adhered to their party; the leaders of the congre- 
gration laid before them the declaration, which the 
queen had given in anſwer to their remonſtrance ; 
they repreſented the unavoidable ruin which her 
meaſures would bring upon the kingdom ; and re- 
quired the direction of the afſembiy with regard 


to the obedience due to an adminiſtration ſo un- 


juſt and oppreſſive. 

The aſſembly proceeded to decide with no leſs 
diſpatch than unanimity; as the determination of 
the point in doubt was conceived to be the office 
of divines as well as of laymen, the former were 
called to aſſiſt with their opinion. Knox and Wil- 
cox appeared for the whole order, and pronounced 
that it is lawful for ſubjects, not only to reſiſt ty- 
rannical princes, but to deprive them of the au- 
thority they abuſed. The deciſion of perſons fo 
highly revered, had great weight with the whole 
aſſembly ; and all gave their ſuffrages, without one 
diſſenting voice, for depriving the queen of the 
office of regent, which ſhe had exerciſed ſo much 
to the detriment of the kingdom. 

The act of deprivation, and a letter from © 
lords of the congregatian to the queen regent, are 
{till extant z they diſcover not only that undaunted 
ſpirit, natural to men capable of ſo bold a reſolu- 
tion, but are remarkable for a preciſion and vigour 
of expreſſion, which we are ſurpriſed to meet with 
in an age ſo unpoliſhed ; but the language of buſi- 
neſs is nearly the ſame at all times; and whenever 

men 
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men think clearly, and are thoroughly inte- 
reſted, they expreſs themſelves with perſpicuity 
and force. 2 


” 
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Chapter the Third. 


— Am Do — 


SIEGE of Leith. — Retreat of the Proteſtarits, — They are 
joined by Maitland. — His character. — Negociations be- 


tween the proteſtants and the queen of England. — Eliza- 
beth ſends a fleet to the ſuccour of the former. — Siege of 
Leith reſumed by the Engliſh and Scots. — Death of the 
queen regent. — Peace between the contending powers. 
— The reformed religion eftabliſhed by parliament. — 
Death of the king of France. — Mary returns to Scotland, 
— Jealouſies between her and Elizabeth. — Adminiſtra- 
tion of Mary. — Prior of St. Andrew's created carl of 
Murray. — Revolt of the earl of Huntly, — Battle of Cor- 
richie. — Propoſal of marriage to Mary. — She eſpovſes 
lord Darnly, ſon to the carl of Lennox. — Murray diſcon- 


tented retires into England, — His reception there, — Vis 
gorous meaſures of Mary. | 
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Tur lords of the congregation ſoon found that 
their zeal had engaged them in an undertaking 
which it was beyond their ability to accompliſh 
the French garriſon, deſpiſing their numerous but 
irregular forces, refuſed to ſurrender Leith, or to 
depart out of the kingdom; the affailants ſoon be- 
came impatient of the ſevere and conſtant duty 
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which a ſiege requires. The queen's emiſſaries, 
mingling with their countrymen, heightened their 
diſguſt, which diſcovered itſelf at firſt in murmurs 
and complaints, and, on occaſion of the want of 
money for paying the army, broke out into open 
mutiny. The moſt eminent leaders were hardly 
ſecure from the inſolence of the ſoldiers ; diſcord, 
conſternation, and perplexity, reign=d in the camp 
of the reformers ; while the duke, their general, 
ſunk with his uſual timidity under the terror of 
approaching danger. 

The congregation, in this ſituation of their af- 
fairs, applied to Elizabeth, who defirous of her ex- 
tending her influence in Scotland, liſtened with 
pleaſure to their applications. Sir Ralph Sadler 
and fir James Croſts, were entruſted with a diſ- 
cretionary power of ſupplying the Scottiſh male- 


contents; from them, Cockburn of Ormiſton re- 


ceived four thouſand crowns, but little to the ad- 
vantage of his party. The earl of Bothwell, by 
the queen's inſtigation, lay in wait for him on his 


return, diſperſed his followers, wounded him, and 


carried off the money. 

This diſappointment proved fatal to the party; 
in mere diſpair they attempted to aſſault Leith, 
but the French beat them back wich diſgrace, and 
purſued them to the gates of Edinburgh. A ſe- 
cond ſkirmiſh, which happened a few days after, 
was no leſs unfortunate ;. and on theſe reiterated 
'blows, the hopes and ſpirits of the congregation 


ſunk altogether. They did not even think them- 


ſelves 
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ſelves ſecure within the · walls of Edinburgh, but 
determined to retire to ſome place at a greater 
diſtance from the enemy. In vain did the prior 
of St Andrew's, and ſome others, oppoſe this igno- 
minious flight; at midnight they ſet out from E- 
dinburgh in great confuſion, and marched without 
halting till they arrived at Stirling. 

A few days before the retreat of the congrega- 
tion, the queen ſulfered an irreparable loſs by the 
defection of her principal ſecretary William Mait- 
Jars. of Lethington z whoſe zeal for the reformed 
religion, expoſed him ſo much to the reſentment 
of her French counſellors, that he, ſupecting his 
hſe to be in danger, withdrew ſecretly from Leith, 
and fled to the lords of the congregation ; early 
accuſtomed to bufineſs, he poſſeſſed in an eminent 
degree that intrepid ſpirit which delights in purſu- 
ing bold defigns, and was no leſs maſter of that 
political dexterity which is neceſſary for carrying 
them on with ſucceſs. But theſe qualities were 
deeply tinCtured with the neighbouring vices. His 
addreſs ſometimes degenerated into cunning ;z his 
acuteneſs bordered upon excefs; and his enter- 
prizing ſpirit engaged him in projects vaſt and 
iplendid; but beyond his utmoſt power to execute. 

The army of the congregation, before it reached 
Stirling, dwindled to an inconſiderable number. 
The ſpirit of Knox however {till remained un- 
daunted and erect ; and he addrefied his deſpond- 
ing hearers in a diſcourſe remarkable for the bold- 
neſs and freedom of reproof aſſumed by the fir 
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reformers. The hopes of the leaders reſted ſolely. 
on Elizabeth ; and Maitland, as the moſt able ne- 
gociator of the party, was employed in the embaſ- 
ſy to England. There was little need of his ad- 
dreſs to induce Elizabeth to take his country into 
her protection; and the motives which determin- 
ed the queen to eſpouſe the defence of the congre- 
gation, are ſtill extant in two papers written by 
fir William Cecil, and entitled, a ſbort diſcuſſion of 
the weighty matters of Scotland. 

That miniſter lays it down as a principle, chat 
every ſociety hath a right to protect itfelf, not 
only from ꝙꝓreſent dangers, but from ſuch as may 
probably enſue z to which he adds, that nature and 
reaſon teach every prince to defend himſelf by the 
ſame means that his adverſaries employ to diftreſs 
him. Upon theſe grounds he eſtabliſhes the right 
of England to interfere in the affairs of Scotland, 
and to prevent the conqueſt of that kingdom, at 
which the French openly aimed. The latter he 
obſerves, are- the ancient enemies of England ; 
and though now drained of men and money, they 


would quickly again be in a condition for acting. 


The Princes of Lorrain, who governed France, 
openly queſtioned the legitimacy of the queen's 
birth, and by advancing the title and pretenſiolis 
of their neice the queen of Scotland, ſtudied to de- 
prive Elizabeth of her crown. They had ſolicit- 
ed at Rome, aud obtained a bull, declaring Eliza- 
beth's birth to be illegitimate. Scotland is the 
quarter from whence they can attack England with 

moſt. 


in 
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moſt advantage; a war on the borders of that 
country expoſes France to no danger, one unſuc- 
ceſsful action there may overturn the government 
of England. 'The invading of England will im- 
mediately follow the reduCtion of the Scottiſh 
malecontents; by abandoning whom, Elizabeth will 
open a way for her enemies into the heart of her 
own kingdom. Nothing therefore remained, but 
to meet the enemy at a diſtance, and to cruſh the 
deſigns of the princes of Lorrain while yet in their 
infancy, before their power had time to take root, 
and to grow up to any conſiderable height. 
Theſe arguments produced their full effect upon 
Elizabeth; one of Maitland's attendants was in- 
ſtantly diſpatched into Scotland with the ſtrongeſt 
aſſurances of protection; and the lords of the con- 
gregation, were defired to fend commiſhoners into 
England, to conchude a treaty, and to ſettle the o- 
perations of the eampaign with the duke of Nor- 
folk. | 
a. i . 'Fhe queen regent, informed of this 
a negociation, endeavoured to get the 
ſtart of Elizabeth; a conſiderable body of French 
were commanded to march to Stirling; they pro- 
ceeded along the coaft, plundering the lands of 
thoſe. whom they deemed their enemies; and pro- 
poſed to ſeize and fortify St Andrew's. But on 
this occaſion the prior of St Andrew's, lord Ruth- 
ven, and Kirkaldy of Grange, performed a ſervice 
the moſt efſential to their party, by continually 
harraſſing the French at the head of fix hundred 


G 2 horſe 
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horſe which they had aſſembled. At length their 
weakneſs obliged them to retire, and the French 


moved forward to St Andrew's. They had adyan- 
ced but a few miles when they deſcried a power- 


ful fleet ſteering its courſe up the frith of Forth; 


they concluded it was the marquis d'Elbeevf, and 
their guns were already fired to welcome the ar- 
rival of their friends ; when a ſmall boat from the 


oppoſite coaſt blaſted their premature triumph, by 


informing them it was the fleet of England, in- 
tended for the relief of the congregation, and 
which was ſoon to be- followed by a formidable 
land army. 

No ſooner had Elizabetli determined to afford 
protection to the lords of the congregation, than 
they experienced her activity. She inſtructed 
a ſtrong ſquadron to eruize in the frith of Forth; 
and the French, at the appearance of it, were 
ſtruck with ſuch terror, that they retreated towards 
Stirling with the utmoſt precipitation, and arrived 


at Leitl harrafſed and exhauſted with fatigue. 


The Engliſh fleet precluded the garriſon of 


Leith from receiving ſuccours; and ſoon after its 
* arrival the commiſhoners of the congregation re- 


paired to Berwick, and concluded with the duke 
of Norfolk a treaty, the bond of that union with 


Elizabeth, which was of ſo great advantage to the 


cauſe. The Scots engaged never to ſuffer any clo- 


fer union with France, and Elizabeth promiſed 


to employ in Scotland a powerful army; no place 
in Scotland was to remain in the hands of the 
Engliſh ; 
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ir Engliſh z and if any invaſion ſhould be made upon 
h England, the Scots were obliged to aſſiſt Elizabethy 
1 with part of their forces. 
Fo The Engliſh, conſiſting of fix thouſand geen nt 
3 two thouſand horſe, were ſwelled by the forces of. 
q the congregation, and advanced to Leith: the 
* French, to embaraſs the beſiegers, . lain waſte the 
e adjacent country; but the zeal of the Scots fruſ- 
y trated their intentions; the neighbouring coun- 
7 ties ſupphed every thing neceflary, and the Eng- 
d liſn found in their camp all ſorts of proviſions at 
e a cheaper rate than had for ſome time been known 
in that part of the kingdom. 
d On the approach of the .Engliſh- AY the 
Iv queen regent retired into the caſtle of Edinburgh 
d and committed herſelf to the protection of lord 
Erſkine, a nobleman of unblemiſhed integrity, who 
e {till preſerved a neutrality, with the ęſteem of both 
8 parties; and who received the queen with, honour 
d but took care to admit no ſueh retinue as might 
endanger his command of the caſtle. 
f A few days after they arrived in Scotland, the 
8 Engliſh inveſted Leith: the circumſtanges of this 
M liege, related by cotemporary hiſtorians, men 


e without knowledge or experiengean the art of war, 
h are often. obſcure and imperfect; but from their 
e detail it is eaſy to obſerve the different characters 
. of the French and Engliſh troops; the former, 
d 
e 
E 


trained to war under the active reigns. of Francis 
the Firſt, and Henry the Second, defended them- 
{elves not only with bravery, but with the {kill of 
s | veterans ; 
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veterans ; the latter, though they ſtil! preſerved 
Me deſperate valour peculiar to the nation, diſ- 
covered few marks of military genius. The length, 
However of the fiege, and the loſs ef part of their 
magazines by accidental fire, reduced the French 
to extreme diſtreſs, which the proſpect of relief 
made them bear with admirable fortitude. 

Meanwhile the leaders of the congregation were 
not idle; by new aſſociations and confederacies 
they laboured more perfectly to unite their party; 
the earl of Huntly, and ſeveral other lords, who 
ſtill adhered to the popiſh church, were induced 
to concur in their meaſures by their indignation 
againſt the Freneh. | 

The queen regent, rather the inſtrument, than 
the cauſe of involving Scotland in its diſtreſs, died 
during the ſiege: poſſeſſed of much diſcernment, 


and no lefs addreſs; intrepid yet prudent : hu- 


mane without weakneſs ; religious without bigo- 
try; juſt without rigour: all theſe great qualities 
were poiſoned by- her attachment to France, and 
to the Princes of Lorrain, her brothers. To gra- 
tify them, ſhe departed from every maxim which 
her own wiſdom or humanity might have approv- 
ed. A few days before her death ſhe-defired an 
interview with the prior of St. Andrew's, the earl 
of Argyll, and other leaders of the congregation; 
to them ſhe lamented the fatal iſfue of thoſe vio- 
lent councils which ſhe had beerrobliged to follow; 
but ſhe warned them at the ſame time, amidſt 
their ſtruggles for liberty, not to loſe fight of the 
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loyalty which was due to their ſovereign : the re- 
mainder of her time ſhe employed in religious ex. 
erciſes z ſhe even invited the attendance of Wil- 
cox, an eminent proteſtant preacher, hſtened to 
his inftruQtions with reverence, and prepared for 
the approach of death with decent fortitude. 
Nothing could now ſave the Freneh troops in 

Leith, but a peace, or the arrival of a powerful 
reinforcement z but the princes of Lorrain were 
at this time embaraſſed by the proteſtants in France; 
and inſtead of ſending new troops into Scotland, 
it became neceſſary, to defend the dignity of the 
French crown, to withdraw the veteran forces al- 


ready employed in that kingdom. 


The intereſts of the French and Engliſh courts. 
were ſoon adjuſted by Monluc, biſhop of Valenee, 
and the fieur Randan, on the fide of the former; 
and Cecil, and Wotton, dean of Canterbury, on 
the part of the latter. The French conſented to 
withdraw the forces which had been the occafion 
of war; but the grievances of the congregation 
required longer time. The Scottiſh nobles could 
not think themſelves ſecure without fixing ſome 
new bartier againſt the future encroachments of 
royal power. The French ambaſſador conſidered 
it unworthy of a ſovereign to treat with ſubjects ; 
yet the- impatience of. both parties overbore their 
ſeruples: the Scots conſented to accept the redreſs 
of their grievances as a matter of favour ; Francis 
and Mary agreed to grant what they demanded as 
acts of royal indulgence ; and the French ambaſ- 

ſador 
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ſador allowed theſe conceſſions to be inſerted i in 
the treaty with Elizabeth, and rendered her there- 
by the guarantee of their execution. 

In the treaty between France and England, the 
right of Elizabeth to her crown is acknowledged 
in the ſtrongeſt manner; and Francis and Mary 
engaged neither to aſſume the title, nor to bear 
the arms of king and queen of England, in any 
future time to come. 

Nor were the conditions of peace leſs advanta- 
geous to the Scots; Monluc and Randan conſent- 
ed that the French forces ſhould be inſtantly ſent 
back into their own country; that the fortifications 
of Leith and Dunbar ſhould be raſed; that a par- 
lament ſhould be held the firſt day of Auguſt, and 
{ſhould be declared valid, if called by the expreſs 
commandment of the king and queen; that the king 
and queen ſhould not declare war or conclude a 
peace, without the concurrence of that parliament; 

that during the queen's abſence, the adminiſtration 
of government ſhould be veſted in a council of 12 
perſons, to be choſen out of twenty-four perſons 
named by parliament, ſeven of which council were 
to be elected by the queen, and five by the parlia- 


ment; that the king and queen ſhould not advance 


foreigners to places of truſt and dignity, nor eon- 
fer the offices of treaſurer or comptroller of the 
revenues upon an eccleſiaſtic; that a general, obli- 
vion for all oftences, committed ſince the 6th of 
March 1558, ſhall be paſſed in the enſuing parlia- 
- ment, and be ratihed by the king and queen; and 


that. 
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that the redreſs due to churchmen for injuries 
which they had ſuſtained during the late inſurrèc- 
tions, ſnould be left entirely to parliament. 

To ſuch a memorable period did the lords of 
the congregation conduct an enterpriſe, which at 
firſt promiſed a very different iſſue. A few days 
after the concluſion of the treaty, both the French 
and the Engliſh armies quitted Scotland ; and the 
eyes of every man in that kingdom was turned to- 
wards the approaching parliament. 

Am ummoned at ſuch a critical junc- 
ture, and Wdeliberate upon matters of ſo much 
conſequence, was attended by an unuſual conflu- 
efice of all orders of men. Beſides a full conven- 
tion of peers, temporal and ſpiritual, there'appear- 
ed the repreſentatives of almoſt all the boroughs, 
and above an hundred barons, who though of lef= 
ſer order, were gentlemen of the firſt rank and for- 
tune in the nation. X 

Though no commiſſioner appeared in the name 
of the king and queen, yet the aſſembly, by the ex- 
preſs words of the treaty of Edinburgh, was de- 
clared valid 3 the boldeft leaders of the congrega- 
tion, whoſe adherents. greatly out- numbered their 
adverſaries, were choſen to be lords of the articles; 


| who formed a committee of ancient uſe and of 


great importance in the Scottiſh parliament ; their 
deliberations were carried on with the moſt aftive 
zeal z the act of oblivion, the nomination of twen- 
ty-four perſons, and every thing preſcribed by the 

late treaty, were paſſed without delay. 
The article of religion employed longer time, 
and 
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and was attended with greater difficulty. Againſt 
the oppreſſive diſcipline and corrupt manners of 
the popiſh church, the proteſtants remonſtrated 
with the utmoſt ſeverity of ſtyle ; and though 
ſeveral prelates attached to the ancient fuperſti- 
tion were preſent ; they deemed it impoſſible. to 
reſiſt the torrent of religion, and dreaded to imitate 
their adverſaries by delay: and they were willing, 
perhaps, to ſacrifice the doctrine, and even the 
power of the church, in order to enſure the ſafety 
of their own perſons, and to pre e poſſeſ- 
ſion of thoſe revenues which were their 
hands. 

The parliament ad not think it enough to 
condemas thoſe doctrines mentioned in the peti- 
tion of the proteſtants; but they alſo approved a 
confeſſion of faith preſented to them by the re- 
formed teachers. By another act, the juriſdiQtion 
of the eccleſiaſtical courts was aboliſhed ; and by a 
third ſtatute, the exerciſe of religious worſhip, ac- 
cording to the rites of the Romiſh W Was 
r 

Thus did the vigorous zeal of the nee o- 
verturn in a few days the ancient ſyſtem of reli- 
gion, which had been eſtabliſhed ſo many ages. 
In reforming the doctrine of the church, the no- 
bles kept pace even with the expectations of Knox 
himſelf. But their proceedings were flow and 
dilatory, when they entered on the conſideration 
of ecclefiaſtical revenues. Many of the lay mem- 
bers had already enriched themſelves with the 
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ſpoils of the church, and others waited in expee- 
tation of what ſtill remained untouched; the pro- 
poſal of the reformed miniſters, for applying thoſe 
revenues towards the maintenance of teachers, the 
education of youth, and the ſupport of the poor, 
was equally dreaded by the proteſtant leaders 
and we find Knox, whoſe ſpirit was ſuperior to 
the conſiderations of intereſt, expreſſing his indig- 
nation at theſe early ſymptoms of avarice and ſel- 


ſiſhneſs which he beheld among his adherents. 


The treaty of Edinburgh allowed the parliament 
to take into conſideration the ſtate of religion, 
and to ſiguify their ſentiments -of it to the king 
and queen; but that aſſembly, inſtead of preſent- 
ing their deſires in the form of an addreſs, had 
converted them into ſo many acts, which had ob- 
tained over the kingdom the weight and authority 
of laws. To lay their proceedings before the king 
and queen, Sir James Sandilands of Calder, and 
lord St John, were appointed to repair to the 
court of France; but Francis and Mary received 
the ambaſſador with coldneſs; and, after endur- 
ing the ſcorn of the princes of Lorrain, and their 
partizans, he was diſmiſſed without the ratification 
of the parliament's proceedings. | 

Though the ambaſſadors of the parliament to 
Elizabeth met with a very different reception, 
they were not more ſucceſsful in one part of the 
negociation entruſted to their care. They be- 
ſought that princeſs to render the friendſhip be- 
tween the two nations perpetual, by marryiug 


II the 
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the earl of Arran : who, after Mary, was the un- 
oubted heir of the crown ; but Elizabeth, natu- 
averſe to marriage, declined the propoſal, 
ith many expreſſions of good will towards the 
ottiſh nation, and of reſpect for Arran him- 

If. 

Towards the concluſion of this year, diſtinguiſh- 
ed by fo many remarkable events, there happened 
one of great importance. On the 4th of Decem- 
ber died Francis the Second, a. prince of feeble 
conſtitution, and of a mean underſtanding. As 
he did not leave any iſſue by the queen, no inci- 
dent could have been more fortunate to thoſe, 
who, during the late commotions in Scotland, had 
taken part with the congregation ; Catherine of 
Medicis, who, during the minority of Charles the 
Ninth, her ſecond fon, engroſſcd the entire direc- 
tion of the French councils, was far from having 
any thoughts of vindicating the Scottiſh queen's 
authority; and Mary, flighted by the queen mo- 
ther, and forſaken by the tribe of courtiers, who 
appear only in the ſunſhine of proſperity, retired 
to Rheims, and there in ſolitude indulged her 
grief, or hid her indignation. 

The death of the French monarch excited 2- 
mong the Scots the ſtrongeſt emotions of joy, and 
was conſidered as che only event which could give 
firmneſs and ſtability to the ſyſtem of religion and 
government which was now introduced. It was 
about this time that the proteſtant church in Scot- 
land began to aſſume a re zular foruw. Its princ!- 

ples 
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ples had obtained the ſanction of public authority, 
and ſome fixed external policy became neceſſary 
for the government and preſervation of the infant 
ſociety z and the motives which induced the refor- 
mers to differ from the model ſo long eſtabliſhed, 
deſerve ſome explanation, 

In great part of Germany, in. England, and in 
the northern kingdoms, the operations of the re- 
formation were checked by the power and policy 
of the princes ; and the ancient epiſcopal juriſdic- 
tion, under a few limitacions, was ſtill continued 
in thoſe churches. In Switzerland and the Low 
Countries, the nature of the government allowing 
full ſcops to the genius of the reformation, all pre- 
eminence of order in the churches was deſtroyed; 
the ſituation of the primitive church ſuggeſted the 
latter ſyſtem, which has ſmce obtained the name 
of preſbyterian : Calvin was the patron and reſtorer 
of this ſcheme of eccleſiaſtical policy; the church 
of Geneva, formed under his eye, was eſteemed 
the moſt perſect model of this government; and 
Knox, who during his refidence in that city, had 
ſtudied and admired it, warmly recommended i it to 
the imitation of luis countrymen. 

Among the Scottifh nobility fome hated :he per- 
ſons, and others coveted th: wealth of the dignifi- 
ed clergy; while the people inflamed with the moſt 
violent averſion to popery, approved of every 
ſcheme that departed from the Romiſh church, 
andwere delighted with a ſyſt e nfo admirably ſuit- 
ed to their predominant paſſion. Yet the num- 
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bers of the reformed clergy, to whom the care of 
parochial duty was enttutted were {till extremely 
imail; the firſt general aſſembly of the church, 
which was heid this year, Lears all the marks of 
an infant and unformed ſociety. The members 
were few, and of no conſiderable rank; and con- 
{ious of their own weakneſs, they put an end to 
their debates without entering upon any deciſion 
of much importance, 

Knox indeed, with the aſſiſtance of his brethren, 
had compoſed a book of diſcipline, which contains 
the mode] of intended policy, and might have gi- 
ven ſtrength to the preſbyterian plan; but as it 
infinuated a deſign to recover the patrimony of 
the church, it met from the nobles a cold recep- 
tion, who affected to conſider it as viſionary, 
and beſtowed. upon it the name of a devout imagi- 
nation, 

The convention appointed the prior 
of St Andrews to repair to the queen, 
and to invite her to return into her native country, 
and aſſume the reins of government. The zeal of 
the Roman Catholics got. however, the ſtart of 
the prior, and Leſly afterwards biſhop of Roſs, ar- 
rived before him at the place of her reſidence. 
Leſly endeavoured to perſuade the queen to throw 
herſelf into the the arms of thoſe who adhered 
to her religion ; he gave her aſſurance of being 
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joined in a few days by 20, oo men; and flat- 


tered her, that with ſuch an army, ſhe might 
overturn 
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overturn the reformed church before it was firmly 
ſettled. 

But the princes of Lorrain, intent on defending 
themſelves againſt Catharine of Medieis, had no 
leiſure to attend to the affairs of Scotland, and 
withed their ncice to take poſſeſſion of the kingdom 
with as little diſturbance as poſhble. The French 
vſhcers too, who had ſerved in Scotland, diſſuaded 
Mary from all violent meaſures ; whoTeceived the 
prior of St Andrews with conſidence and aſfection, 
and gave credit to his repreſentation of the ſtate of | 
the kingdom. | 

In a ſecoad convention that was held in May, 
an ambaTidor from France ſolicited the Scots to 
renew their ancient alliance wita the French, and 
to reſtore the popiſh eccleſiaſtics to the poſſeſhon 
& their revenues and the exerciſe of their religion. 
Theſe propoſitions were rejected with i-orn, but 
the proteſtant clergy found themſelves alſo equally 
diſtant from obtaining the patrimony of the church: 
yet in another point, the zeal of the nobles was 
conſpicuouſly diſplayed. The book of diſcipline 
required that the monuments of popery through- 
out the kingdom ſhould be demoliſhed ; the con- 
vention conſidering every religious fabric as a re- 
lict of idolatry, paſſed ſentence on them in form: 
and a deliberate and univerſal rapine completed the 
devaſtation of every thing venerable and magnifi- 
kent, which had eſcaped the violence of popular 
inſurrection. 
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Though Mary was in no haſte to return to 
Scotland, yet the mortifying neglect with which 
ſhe was treated by the queen mother, forced her to 
think of beginning her voyage. But while ſhe was 
preparing for it, there were ſown between her and 
Elizabeth, the ſeeds of that perſonal jealouſy and 
diſcord, which embittered the life, and thortened 
the days of the Scottiſh queen. 

By the treaty of Edinburgh, the French ambaſ-. 
ſadors had not only acknowledged that the crowns 
of England and Ireland belonged to Elizabeth, but 
had promiſed that Mary, in all times to come, 
ſhould abſtain from uſing the titles or bearing the 
_ arms of thoſe kingdoms. By ratifying this article, 
Mary would have loſt that rank which ſhe had hi- 
therto held among neighbouring princes the zeal 
of her adherents muſt have gradually cooled ; and 
ſhe might have renounced from that moment al! 
hopes of ever wearing the Engliſh crown. 
| Yet there remained a method which might 
have brought the preſent. queſtion to an amicable 
iſſue. The indefinite and ambiguous expreſſion 
which Cecil had inferted into the treaty, might 
have been changed into one more preciſe : and 
Mary might have engaged not to aſſume the title 
of queen of England during the life of- Elizabeth, 
ar of her lawfal poſterity. 

Such an amendment however did not ſuit the 
views of either queen. Though Mary. had ſuſ- 
pended the proſecution of her title to the Engliſh 


crown, {he had not. relinquiſhed it; and was un- 


willing 
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willing to bind herſelf by a poſitive engagement 
not to take advantage of any fortunate occurrence. 
Nor was Elizabeth more inclined to recognize the 
right of her rival to aſcend the throne after her de- 
ceaſe z yet neither dvrſt avow their ſecret ſenti- 
ments; and one ſolicited, and the other refuſed, 
to ratify. the treaty in its original form, without 
either having recourſe to the natural explication 
of it. F 

Though the conſideration of intereſt firſt occa- 
ſioned the rupture between the Britiſh queens, ri- 
valſhip of another kind contributed to widen the 
breach; notwithdanding. that Elizabeth was as 
much inferior. to Mary in beauty and gracefulneſs 
of perſon, as ſhe excelled her in political abilites 
and in the arts of government, yet ſhe was weak: 
enough to compare. herſelf with the Scotiſh queen; 
and amidſt profeſſions of regard, ſhe. envied and 
hated her as a riyal by whom ſhe was eclipſed. 

It was not long before Mary was convinced of 
the enmity. of the Eng.iſh princeſs. In failing 
from France to Scotland, the courſe lies along the 
coaſt of England. In order to be ſafe from the in- 


ſults of the Engliſh fleet, Mary demanded from 


Elizabeth a ſafe conduct during her voayge. This 
was rejected; and though the refuſal filled Mary 
with indignation, it did not retard her departure 

from France. | 
Catharine of Medicis, who was impatient for 
her abſence, yet graced the laſt farewel of her 
daughter-in-law with every cireumitance of mag- 
| nificence. 
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niſicence. With a ſad heart Mary took leave of 
that kindom, the ſhort, but only ſcene of her life 
in which fortune had ſmiled upon her. As long 
as her eye could diſtinguiſh the coaft, ſhe continu- 
ed to feed her melancholy with the proſpect; and 
to utter “ farewel France; farewel beloved 
© country, Which I ſhall never behold more at 
laſt a bi gale aroſe, by the ſavour of which, 
and under the covert of a thick ſog, ſhe cſcaped 
the Engliſh fleet which lay in wait to intercept 
her; and on the 19th of Auguſt, after an abſence 
of near thirteen years, landed fafcly at Leith in her 
native kingdom. 

Mary was receved by her ſubjects with accla- 
mations of joy; but they could not with all their 
efforts hide from her the poverty of the country, 
and were obliged to conduct her with little pomp- 
to Holyrood-houſe, Ihe queen, accuſtomed to 
magnificence from her youth, cauld not help ob- 
ſerving the change in her ſituation, and ſcemed 
to be deeply aftected with it. 

Never did any prinee aſcend the throne at a 
juncture which called for more wiſdom in council, 
or more courage and ſteadineſs iu action. The. 
rage of religious controverſy was ſtill unabated; 
the abſence of their ſovereign had accuſtomed the 
nobles to independence; the kingdom had long 
been governed by regents, whoſe delegated autho- 
rity inſpired little reverence; and during the two 
laſt years, a ſtate of pure anarchy had prevailed. 


The influence of France, the ancient ally of the 
the 
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the kingdom, was withdrawn or diſpiſed; and 
the Engliſh had gained an aſcendancy in all the 
councils of the yation. 

In this poſture were the affairs of Scotland, 
when the adminiſtration fell into the hands of 
young queen, not nineteen years of age, unac- 
quainted with the manners and laws of her coun- 
try, a ſtranger to her ſubjects, without experi- 
ence, without allies, and almoſt without a friend. 

On the other hand, the ſubjects of Mary, long 
unacenſtomed to the reſidence of their prince, 
were dazzled by the ſplendour of royal preſence. 
The nobles crowded to teſtify their duty and their 
affection to their ſovereign. ihe amuſements 
and gaiety of her court, which was filled with the 
moſt accompliſhed of the French nobility, began 
to poliſh the rude manners of the nation. The 
beauty and gracefulneſs of her perſon drew uni- 
verſal admiration ;z the elegance and politeneſs of 
her manners commanded general reſpect; and 
the progreſs ſhe had made in the arts and ſciences, 
was far beyoud what is commonly attained by 
Princes. 

While all parties were contending who ſhould 
diſcover the moſt dutiful attachment to the queen, 
the zealous ſpirit of the age broke out in a re- 
markable inſtance. On the Sunday after her ar- 
rival, the queen commanded mais to be celebra- 
ted in the chapel of her palace. The firſt rumour 
of this, occafioned a ſecret murmurning among 


the proteſtants who attended the court; com- 


plaints. 


— 
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plaints and threatnings ſoon followed; the fer- 
vants belonging to the chapel were inſulted and 
abuſed ; and if the prior of St. Andrew's had not 
ſeaſonably interpoſed, the rioters might have pro- 
ceeded to the utmoſt exceſſes. 

The prior of St. Andrew's and other leaders of 
the party, in ſpite of the exclamations of the 
preachers, obtained for the queen and her domeſ- 
tics the undiſturbed exerciſe of the Catholic reli- 


gion; and the proteſtants for this compliance were 


gratified by a proclamation highly favourable to 
their religion; at the ſame time the prior of St. 
Andrew's, and Maitland of Lethington, boch of the 
reformed, ſeemed to hold the firſt place in the 
queen's affection, and to poſſeſs the reputation of 
favourite miniſters. 

Elizabeth, who had attempted ſo openly to ob- 
ſtruct the queen's voyage into Scotland, did not 
fail a few days after her arrival to command Ran- 
dolph to congratulate her ſafe return; and Mary 
alſo diſpatched Maitland to the Engliſh: court with 
many ceremwnious expreſſions of regard. Both 
the ambaſſadors were entruſted however with 
ſomething more than mere ceremony. R :ndolph 
urged Mary with freſh importunity to ratify the 
treaty of Edinburgh; and Maitland 6znifi-d the 
willingneſs, of his miſtreſs to diſclaim any right to 
the crown of England during the life of Elizabeth, 
and the lives of her poſterity, if in failure ot 
theſe the were dzclarcd next heir by act of parlia- 
ment. 
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Reaſonable as this propoſal might appar to Ma- 
ry, it was inconſiſtent with the predominant paition 
of Elizabeth z who, like her grandfather Henry 
the Seventh, obſerved every pretender to the ſuc- 
ceſſion with that averſion which ſuſpicion inſpires; 
and ſhe rejeQed the demand with many expreſ- 
ſions of a reſolution naver to permit a point of ſo 
much delicacy ro be touched. 

About this time the queen made her public en- 
try into Edinburgh; and though nothing was ne- 
glected which could expreſs the duty of the citi- 
zens towards their ſovereign, yet the ſentiments of 
the nation diſcovered themſelves amidit thefe de- 
monſtrations of regard. Moſt of the pageants ex- 
hibited the repreſentations of the vengeance which 
the Almighty had inflicted upon idolaters; and e- 
ren while they ſtudied to amuſe and flatter the 
queen, her ſubjects could not refrain from teſti- 
fying their abhorrence of that religion which ſhe 
profeſſed. 

To reſtore the regul ir adminiſtration of juſtice, 
was the next object of the queen's care. In the 
counties which bordered on England, the impo- 
tence of regal authority, the violence of faction, 
and the fierce manners of the people, had rendered 
the execution of the laws feeble, irregular, and 
partial. The prior of St Andrew's was the per- 
fon choſen to repreſs the clans who ſubſiſted en- 
tirely by pillage ; the freeholders of eleven ſeveral 
counties were ſummoned to aſſiſt him in the diſ- 
charge 


— 
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charge of his office; he executed his commiſſion 
with yigour and prudence z; numbers of the banditti 
ſuffered the puniſhment due to their crimes; and 
order and tranquillity were reſtored to that part of 
the kingdom. 7 

During his abſence, the popiſh faction had taken 
ſome ſteps towards infinuating themſelves into the 
queen's favour ; but the archbiſhop of St Andrew's, 
the moſt confiderable of that party, was coldly re- 
ceived at court, and Mary diſcovered no inclina- 
tion to take the adminiſtration of affairs out of the 
hands to which ſhe had already committed it. 

The cold reception of the archbitzop of St 
Andrew's was owing to his connexion with the 
houſe of Hamilton, from which the queen was 
much alienated. The duke of Chatelherault, and 
his ſon the earl of Arran, had eſpouſed with zeal 
the cauſe of the congregation; the former conti- 
nued to live at a diſtance from the court; and 
though the latter openly aſpired to marry the 
queen, he publicly proteſted againſt Mary enjoy- 
ing the exerciſe of her religion; while the ſordid 
parſimony of his father obliged him to appear in a 
manner unbecoming his dignity as firſt prince of 
the blood. His love inflamed by diſappointments, 
and his impatience exaſperated by neglect, preyed 
gradually on his reaſon, and after many extra- 
vagancies broke out at laſt in ungovernable 
frenzy. 

Towards the end of the year a convention of 
eſtates was held, chiefiy on account of eccleſiaſtical 


md 2 aſfairs. 
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affairs. The aſſembly of the church preſented a 


petition for the maintenance of the proteſtant cler- 
gy. Though theſe were conſiderably increaſed in 
number, no legal proviſion had been made for 
them; to remedy this evil, an exact account was 


taken of eccleſiaſtical benefices throughout the 


kingdom; the preſent incumbents, of whatever 
perſuaſion, were allowed to keep poſſeſſion; two 
thirds of their whole revenue were reſerved for 
their own uſe, the remainder was annexed to the 
crown ; and out of this the queen undertook to 
aſſign a ſufficient maintenance for the proteſtant 
clergy» : 
The latter were by no means conſiderable gain- 
ers by this new regulation; they found it to be a 
more eaſy matter io kindle zeal than to extinguiſh 
avarice. The men whom formerly they had ſway- 
ed with abſolute 2uthority, were now deaf to all 
their remonſtrances ; the prior of St Andrews, the 
earl of Argyll, the earl of Morton, and Maitland, 
all the moſt zealous leaders of the congregation, 
were appointed to aſſign their ſtipends; an hun- 
dred marks Scottiſh, was the general allowance ; 
to a few three hundred marks were granted; even 
theſe were paid with little exactneſs; and the M- 
niſters were kept in the ſame poverty and depen- 
dence as formerly. 

The elegance of Mary's court had 
in ſome degree mitigated the ferocity 
of the nobles ; but this year became remarkable 
for inteſtine diſcord, and animoſity. An here- 


I ditary 
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ditary diſſenſion had ſubſiſted between the houſes 
of Hamilton and Bothwell; and the earls of Ar- 
ran and Bothwell happening to be in waiting at 
the ſame time; their followers quarrelled in the 
ſtreets of Edinburgh, and excited dangerous tu- 
mults in that city. At laſt, the meditation of their 
friends, particularly of Knox, brought about a re- 
conciliation, but an unfortunate one to both of theſe 
nbblemen. 

A ſew days after Arran confeſſed to Knox, and 
then tothe prior of St. Andrew's, that in order to 
obtain the ſole direction of affairs, Bothwell and 
his kinſmen the Hamiltons' had conſpired to mur- 
der the prior, Maitland, and the other favourites 
of the queen ; though this conſpiracy might only 
exiſt in the diſtempered fancy of Arran, and 
though the perſons accuſed denied their guilt with 
the utmoſt confidence, yet the known characters 
of the men juſtified the conduct of the queen's 
miniſters, who confined Boti:well and Arran, and 
obliged the duke of Chatelherault to ſurrender the 
ſtrong caſtle of Dumbarton. 

The deſigns of George Gordon earl of H ty 
againſt the prior of St Andrew's were more deep- 
Iy laid. The power and poſſeſſions of that noble- 
man were immenſe ; and his conduct, during the 
late commotions, had .been perfectly ſuitable to 


the character of the family in that age, dubious, 


variable, and crafty. He had obſerved the growing 
- authority of the prior of St Andrew's with jea- 
louſy ; perſonal injuries ſoon increaſed the miſun- 

derſtanding 
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derſtandings occaſioned by rivalſbip in power. 
The queen had reſolved to reward the prior, by 
creating him earl of Mar, and beſtowed on him 
the lands of that name. "Theſe, tough part of the 
royal demeſnes, had been poſſciled for years by tha 
earls of Huntly ; and the preſent earl buheld with 
terror an active rival introduced into the heart of 
his territories. 

His third fon Sir John Gordon, had in a quarrel 
wounded lord Ogtvie ; the queen commanded 
both offenders to be ſcized; but Gordon eſcaping 
out of priſon, fled into Aberdeenſlirc, and com- 
plained loudly of the indignity with which he had 
been treated; and as all the queen's actions were at 
this juncture imputed to the earl of Mar, this add- 
ed not alittle to the reſentment which Huntly had 

conceived againſt that nobleman. 

Aout hie tne me qucen, attondca oy wnecarls 
of Mar, and Morton, ſet out on a progreſs into 
the northern parts of the kingdom; on her arrival 
in the north, the wife of Huntly ſolicited the par- 
don of her ſon; but Mary peremptorily refuſed, 
unleſs he would again deliver himſelf into the 
hands of juſtice : this Gordon vas periuaded to 
do; but he ſoon after eicaped from his guards, 
and returned to the command of his followers, who 
were riſing in arms all over the north. The queen 

on the firſt intelligence of Gordon's flight, refuſed 
to enter the houſe of the father; and by this act 
of reſentment ſaved her miniſters from deſtruc- 

2 tion; 
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tion; ſince Huntly had determined the aſſaſſination 
of Mar, Morton, and Maitland. 

The ill ſucceſs of private revenge precipitated 
Huntly into open rebellion ; by his orders the gates 

of the caſtle of Inverneſs were ſhut . againſt the 
queen; but the Monroes, Frazers, and Mackin- 
toſhes ſlocked to the ſupport of their ſovereign z 
by their aſſiſtance Mary compelled the caſtle to 
furrender, and inflicted on the governor the pu- 
niſnment which his inſolence deſerved, 

This open act of diſobedicnce was the occaſion 
of a meaſure more galiing to Huntly tham any the 
queen had hitherto taken. Lord Erſkine having 
pretended a right to the earldom of Mar, Stewart 
reſigned it in his favour; and at the ſame time 
Mary conferred upon him the title of earl of Mur- 
ray, with the eſtate annexed to that dignity, which 


had been in the poſſeſſion of the earl Huntly ſince 
the year 1548, 

From this he concluded his family was devoted 
to deſtruction, and aſſembling a conſiderable body 
of men, he advanced rapidly to Aberdeen, to 
which place the queen had retired. Murray, who 
could gain nothing by delay, marched forward to 
meet him with what troops he could haſtily col- 
left ; the ſuperior conduct of the latter decided 
the fate of the day. At Corrichie the followers 
of Huntly were attacked and broken; the earl 
* himſelf was trodden to death in the purſuit; his 
ſons Sir John and Adam were taken; and Murray 

| returned 
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2 returned in triumph to Aberdeen with his priſo- 
ners. 

1 Three days after the battle, Sir John Gordon 
was beheaded at Aberdeen. His brother Adam 

C was pardoned on account of his youth. Lord 

— Gordon, who had been privy to his father's de- 

j ſigns, was ſeized in the ſouth, and upon trial 

0 found guilty of treaſon ; through the queen's 

- clemency, the puniſhment was remitted ; but the 


power and fortune of the family was reduced to 
n the loweſt ebb. 
e Mary had now continued above two years in 
g a ſtate of widowhood ; and her alliance had been 
t ſought by the moſt illuſtrious. princes. The em- 
e peror ſolicited her hand for the archduke Charles, 


'- his third ſon ; Philip of Spain for his eldeſt fon 
| don Carlos, the heir of all the extenſive dominions 
e which belonged to the Spaniſh monarch; and the 
court of France intereſted itſelf in favour of the 
d duke of Anjou, the brother cf Mary's former huſ- 
y band. | 
0 The Spaniſh propoſitions, and the proſpect of K 
0 ſuch vaſt dominions, flattered the ambition of a 
0 young princeſs; but deſides the death of her un- 
I cle, the duke of Guiſe, who fell by the hands of 
d an aſſaſſin, as he was proſecuting the war againſt 
rs the proteſtants, and wh-fe fall diminiſhed the in- 
rl tereſt of the Scottiſh queen in France, two other 
is eircumſtances concurred to divert Mary from any 
a thoughts of a foreign alliance. 
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Elizabeth dreaded the reſtleſs ambition of the 
Auſtrian princes, the avowed and bigotted pa- 
trons of the catholic ſuperſtition. She inſtructed 
Randolph to remonſtrate againſt any alliance with 
them; and to acquaint Mary, that the Engliſh na- 
tion would regard ſuch a match as the diflolution 
of that confederacy which now ſubſiſted between 
the two kingdoms ; at the fame time, though ſhe 
preſerved a myſterious ſilence concerning the per- 
ſon to whom ſhe wilhed the choice of the Scottiſh 
queen to fall, yet ſhe threw out ſome hints, that a 
native of Britain, or one not of princely rank, 
would be in- prudence preferred. 


The proteſtant ſubjects of Mary dreaded alſo 


her union with any great prince, whoſe power 
might be employed to oppreſs their religion and 
liberties 3 and the queen, to remove the jealouſies 
of Elizabeth, and tc quiet the apprehenſions of her 
people, laid afide at that time all thoughts of ſo- 
reign alliance. 

Though the parliament met this 
year, no attempt was made to procure 
the queen's aſſent o the laws eſtabliſhing the pro- 
teſtant religion. The clergy of that perſuaſion 
bore the temporizing conduct of their leaders with 
impatience z and Knox folemnly. renounced the 
friendſhip of the earl of Murray, as a man devoted 
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to Mary. This rupture, which continued above a 
year and an half, is a ſtrong proof of Murray's 


ſteady attachment to the queen. 
The 


8 
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The preachers diſappointed , men in whom. 
they placed the greateſt conhdents, gaveWent to 
their indignation in their pulpt@g loudly de- 
claimed againſt idolatry. The p&p, inflamed 
by their diſcourſes, in the abſence of the queen, 
broke into her chapel at Holyrood-houfe, where 
maſs continued to be celebrated, interrupted the 
fervice, and ſilled ſuch as were preſent with con- 
ſternation. Two of the ringleaders in this tu- 
mult were feized, and a day appointed for their 
trial. 

Knox, who eſteemed the zeal of theſe perſons 
laudable, iſſued circular letters requiring all who 
profeſſed the true religion to aſſemble at Edinburgh 
on the day of trial. One of theſe letters fell into 
the hands of the queen; and a reſolution was 
taken to proſecute Knox ; happily for him his 
judges were not only zealous proteſtants, but thoſe 
who in the late commotions had refiited the 
queen's authority; and after a long hearing, he 
was unanimouſly acquitted. 

The marriage of the Scottiſh queen 
continued ſtill to be the object of at- 
tention 3 as Mary, in compliance to her ſubjects, 
and preſſed by the {trongeſt motives of intereſt, de- 
termined ſpeedily to marry, *lizabeth was obliged 
to break the ſilence ſhe had hitherto affected; the 
ſecret was diſcloſed, and her favourite, lord Ro- 
bert Dudley, aftewards earl of Leiceſter, was de- 
elared.to be the perſon ſhe had choſen. 

| Elizabeth 
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Elizabeth preferred. her miniſters for their ca- 
pacityan buſineſs, her favourites for their beauty 
and gracefylng8'of perſon ; and to the latter quali- 
ties Leiceſter Tolely owed his grandeur. The 
Scottiſh queen, ſolicited by ſo many powerful 
princes, felt ſenſibly the humiliation of Elizabeth's 
propoſal ; ſhe diſſembled, however, with the Eng- 
liſh reſident; and though the declared in ſtrong 
terms what a degradation ſhe ſhould deem this al- 
lance, ſhe mentioned the earl of Leiceſter in 
language full of reſpect. 

It is probable. the attachment of Elizabeth to 
Leiceſter prevented her from ſeriouſly intending to 
beſtow him upon another ; and that her only de- 
ſign was to amuſe Mary: it is certain, that Lei- 
ceſter himſelf entered but coldly into the porpo- 
ſal ; he flattered himfelf, that the affe ction of Eli- 
zabeth might triumph over her prudence and 
pride; that he might at laſt obtain her hand; and 
this hope induced him to impute the propoſal of 
the marriage with the Scottiſh queen, as a project 
for his deſtruction, and as the ſnare of the mini- 

ſter Cecil. 

While theſe negociations were intentionally 
ſpun out by each party, Mary began to turn her 
thoughts on Henry Stewart, lord Darnley, eldeſt 
ſon of the earl of Lennox. The wife of that no- 
bleman was lady Margaret Douglas, daughter of 
Flargarct, the eldeſt filter of Henry the Eighth, 
by the earl of Angus. Lady Lennox, though 
born of a ſecond marriage, was one degree nearer 


the 
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the royal blood of England ; ſhe was the daugh- 
ter, Mary only the grand-daughter of Margaret 
ſhe was born in England, and by a maxim of 
law in that country, with regard to private in- 
heritance, * Whocver is not born in England, or 
« at leaſt of parents, who, at the time of his 
birth were in the obedience of the king of Eng- 
land, cannot enjoy any inheritance in the king- 
« dom.” This maxim, Hales, an Engliſh lawyer, 
produced in a treatiſe which he publithea about 
this time, and endeavoured to apply 1t to the right 
of ſucceſhon to the crown. 

Mary was aware of all this; and from the time 
that ſhe became ſenſible of the diſhculties which 
would attend her marrying a foreign prince, ſhe 
entered into a cloſe connexion with the earl of 
Lennox, and invited him to return to Scotland. 
whence he had been driven out, and had lived in 
baniſhment near twenty years. The deſigns of 
Mary did not eſcape the diſcernment of Eliza- 
beta; ſhe was pleaſed to ſee the pride of the 
Scotiſh queen ſtoop at laſt to the thoughts of tak- 
ing a ſubject to her bed. Parnly was in no 
ſituation to excite her fears; his father's eſtate 
lay in England; and no ſooner did Lennox, un- 
der pretence of proſecuting his wife's claim upon 
the earldom of Angus, apply to Elizabgth for her 
licence to go to Scotland, than he obtained it; 
with letters, recommending him to the protection 
of Mary. : 

Yet the Engliſh queen warned Mary, at the 
ſame 
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ſame time that any indulgence to Lennox might 
prove fatal to herſelf, by reviving the ancient ani— 
moſity between him an: the Houſe of Hamilton, 
This admonition drew from Mary an angry re- 
ply; the correſpondence between the two queens 
was for ſome time interrupted : at length, by the 
addreſs of Mclvil, the ambafiador of Scotland, the 
appearence of harmony was reſtored, f 

The queen employed her influence to reconcile 
the Hamiltons to Lennox; and fhe perſuaded the 
latter to ſoothe the Houſe of Douglas, by dropping 
his claim to the title of Angus. Aſter theſe pre- 
liminary ſteps ſhe called a parliament, in which 
J.ennox was publicly reſtored to the honours and 
eſtates of his anceſtors, 

In order to bring the real intentions 
of Elizabeth to light, Mary intimated 
to Ransoiph, tuet on conditiom that her right of 
ſneceſſion to the crown of England was acknow- 
ledged, ſhe was ready to yield to the ſolicitations 
of his miſtreſs in behalf of Leiceſter : but though 
the Englith queen promiſed, if the -marriage with 
Leiceſter ſhould take place, to advance him to high 
dignities, ſhe thould not ſuffer any enquiry to be 
made reſpecting the ſuceſſion, till ſhe herſelf 
ſhould declare her reſolution never to marry. 

Previous to this anſwer, though no ſtranger to 
the ſentiments that Mary began to entertain for 
lim, ſhe had given permiſſion to Darnly to viſit 
the court cf Scotland. She hoped to direct the 

motions 


A. D. 1565. 
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motions of Darnly, and again to involve Mary in 
the intricacies of negociation; but this deep laid 
ſcheme was in a moment diſconcerted. Lord 
Darnly was at this time in the firſt bloom and vi- 
gour of youth, and he eminently excelled in ſuch 
arts as add eaſe and clegance to external form : his 
conqueſt over the queen's heart became complete; 
and inchnation now prompted her to conclude a 
marriage, the firſt thoughts of which had been 
ſuggeſted by conſiderations merely political. 

As Darnly was ſo nearely related to the queen, 
it was neceſſary to obtain the pope's diſpenſation 3 
and while Mary ſet on foot a negociation with 
the court of Rome, ſhe was buſy at the ſame time 
m procuring the conſent of the French king, and 
his mother; theſe, as they had no hopes that 
Mary would ſtoop to a French ſubject, encourag- 
ed her preſent paſſion. 

But while Mary was endeavouring to reconcile 
foreign courts to a meaſure Which ſhe had ſo much 
at heart, Darnly, by his behaviour, was raiſing up 
enemies at home. With a weak underſtanding, 
his paſſions were impetuous; and intoxicated with 
the queen's favour, he began already to aſſume the 
imperious air and haughtineſs of a king. 

It was by the advice of Murray and his party, 
that Lennox had been invited into Scotland; yet 
the latter now began to enter into ſecret cabals 
againſt that nobleman ;z while Darnly, {till more 
imprudent, allowed ſome raſh expreſſions to eſ- 


cape 
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cape him concerning thoſe favours which the 
queen had conferred upon Murray. 

But the familiairty which Darnly had cultivated 
with David Rizzio, was the chief ſource of diſ- 
guſt to thegnobility. This Italian, the ſon of a 
muſician in Turin, had accompanied the Pied- 
monteſe ambaſſador into Scotland; and had gain- 
ed admiſſion into the queen's family by his kill 
in muſic. His ſervile ſpirit had taught him ſup- 
pleneſs of temper, and inſinuating manners. He 
was ſoon prefered to the place of ſecretary to the 
queen; was admitted fo her confidence; and 
grew not only to be conſidered as a favourite, but 
as a miniſter. He diſcovered in all his behaviour 
that aſſuming inſolenes with which unmerited 
proſperity inſpires an iguoble mind; and the no- 
bles who had bcheld with indignation the power, 
more loudly exclaimed againſt the arrogance of 
the unworthy minion. 

Mary had affected hitherto to conceal her pre- 
ference ſor Darnly; ſhe now determined to act 
more open; and diſpatched Maitland to ſignify 
her intention to Elizabeth, and to ſolicit her con- 
ſent to the marriage. That princeſs affected the 
greateſt ſurprize at the ſudden reſolution z and 
though the train had been laid by herſelf, ſhe pre- 
tended to foreſee many dangers and inconvenien- 
cies. She conſulted even her privy council, with 
regard to the anſwer ſhe ſhould return; and they in 
conformity with her views, drew up a remon- 
trance againſt the propoſed match; to enforce 
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this ſhe appointed 'Throgmorton as ambaſſador 
to Scotland; and not long after, ſhe confined 
lady Lennox as a priſoner, firſt in her owa houſe, 
and then ſent her to the Tower. 

Mary, after giving vent to the firſt tranſports 
of indignation, received the Engliſh ambaſſador 
with reſpect, and juſtihed her own conduct with 
decency. Out of complarfance to Elizabeth, ſhe 
pretended to put off the conſummation of the 
marriage for ſome months : but this interval w:s 
aſſiduoufly employed in procuring the pope's diſ- 
penſation, and in gaining the conſent of her ſub- 
jects. | 

Of theſe the earl of Murray was the moſt 
powerful ; and that nobleman already perceived 
that Darnly had eſtranged from him the queen's 
confidence ; his ambitious ſpirit could not brook 
the diminution ot his power; '- retired into the 
country, and gave way to a rival with whom he 
was unable to contend. Mary at this period in- 


vited him back to the court with many expreſſions 


of eſteem; but the in vain endeayouring to pre- 
vail on him to ſubſcribe a paper containing a formal 
approbation of her marriage with Darnly, he con- 
tinued at that time to decline the requeſt of the 
queen; and in a convention of the nobles, which 
was aſſembled ſoon after, many of that order, in- 
fluenced by the example of Murray refuſed their 
conſent. | 
M:anwhile Mary gave a public evidence of her 
own inclination, by conferring upoa Darnly titles 
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of honour peculiar to the royal family. The op- 
poſition ſhe had already met with, produced its 
uſual effect on her heart; it confirmed her paſ- 
ſion, and increaſed its violence. Love ſharpened 
her invention, and made her ſtudy every method 
of gaining her ſubjects. On ſome ſhe beſtowed 
lands, to others ſhe gave new titles of honour; 
ſhe even condeſcended to court the proteſtant cler- 
gy; ſhe invited three of them to Sterling; and 
expreſſed her willingneſs to be preſent at a confer- 
ence upon points in doctrine, which were diſput- 
ed between the proteſtants and papiſts. 

On the other hand, Murray and his aſſociates 
were dupes of Elizabeth's policy; and conceiving 


that princeſs ſincere in her oppoſition to the mar- 


riage, they entered into meaſures for ſeizing 
Darnly, and carrying him a priſoner to England. 
Mary, receiving intelligence of Murray's enter- 
prize, retired with Darnly, from a ſecond conven- 
tion which had been ſummoned at Perth, and re- 
paired to Edinburgh : ſhe there ſummoned her 
vaſſals by proclamation, and ſolicited them by let- 
ters to protect her perſon againſt her foreign and 


domeſtic enemies, She was obeyed with prompt- 


neſs and alacrity; and confident in the ſupport of 
her people, ſhe directed Murray to appear hetore 
her, and to anſwer to ſuch things as thould be laid 
to his charge. 

At this very time Murray, and the lords who 
adhered to him were aſſembled at Stirling to deli- 
berate what courſe they ſhould hold in ſuch a 

difficult 
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difficult conjuncture. But the current of popular 
favour ran ſo ſtrong againſt them, and notwith- 
ſtanding ſome fears and jealouſies, there prevailed 
in the nation ſuch a general diſpoſition to gratify 
the queen in a matter which fo nearly concerned 
her, that without coming to any other concluſion, 
than to implore the queen of England's protection, 
they put an end to their ineffectual conſultations, 
and returned every man td his own houſe. 

Mary, thus aſſured of the weakneſs of her ene- 
mies, determined to bring to a concluſion an af- 
fair which had ſo long engroſſed her heart, and en- 
gaged her attention. On the 29th of July ſhe 
married lord Darnly ; ſhe iſſued at the ſame time 
proclamations, conferring the title of king of Scots 
upon her huſband ; tlioughe certainly the had no 
right to raiſe him, without the conſent of parlia- 
ment, to that dignity, yet Mary poſſcfled fo entire- 
ly the confidence of her ſubjects, that ſcarce any 
ſymptoms of diſcontent appeared. 

Three days after the marriage, Murray was a- 
gain ſummoned to appear at court, and on his diſ- 
obedience, he was declared an outlaw. Neither 
he nor his confederates had yet openly taken arms; 

but the queen having ordered her ſubjects to 
march out againſt them, they fled into Argyleſhire, 
and implored the aſſiſtance of Elizabeth. 

That princeſs affected to blame the precipitate 
marriage of Mary, and to vindicate the conduct of 
Murray. She furniſhed Murray and his adherents 
with a ſmall ſum of money, who now endeavoured 
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to raiſe theit followers in the weſtern counties; 
but Mary's vigilance hindered them from aſſem- 
bling in any conſiderable body. She marched at 
the head of her forces, and by her alacrity, inſpired 
them with invincible reſolution. As ſhe advanc- 
ed, the malecontents retired, and deſpairing of ef- 
fective reſiſtance, fled at length into England. 


The conduct of Elizabeth on this occaſion diſ- 


plays the wretched condition of exiles, who are 
obliged to depend on a foreign prince. Murray 
and Hamilton could not even obtain from her the 
fayour of an audience, until they had meanly con- 
ſented to acknowledge, in the preſence of the 
French and Spaniſh ambaſſadors, that Elizabeth 
had given them no encouragement to take up 
arms. No ſooner did they make this declaration, 
than ſhe aſtoniſhed them with the following re- 
ply. “ You have declared the truth; I am 
far from ſetting an example of rebellion to 
* my own ſubjects, by countenancing thoſe who 
e rebel againſt their lawful prince. The treaſon 
« of which you have been guilty is deteſtable, and 
cc as traitors [ baniſh you from my preſence.” Not- 
withſtanding this ſcene of farce and falſehood, ſo 
diſhonourable to all the perſons who acted a part 
in it, Elizabeth permitted the malecontents peace- 
ably to reſide in her dominions, and renewed her 
interceſſion with the Scottiſh queen in their fa- 
your. 2 

Mary, to improve her advantage, had called a 
meeting of parliament in order that a ſentence of 
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forfeiture might be pronounced againſt the ba- 
niſhed lords. The duke of Chatelherault, on his 
humble application, obtained indeed a ſeparate par- 
don ; but he was obliged, however, to leave the 
kingdom, and to reſide for ſome time in France. 

The numerous forces which Mary had brought 
into the field, and the length of time that ſhe had 
kept them in arms, exhauſted a treaſury which was 
far from being rich; to ſupply the royal exigency, 
fines were levied on the towns of St Andrews, 
Perth, and Dundee. A conſiderable loan was de- 
manded from the city of Edinburgh : but the in- 
habitants firmly reſiſted this unprecedented exac- 
tion; and the queen, to obtain the money, was o- 
bliged to mortgage to the city the ſuperiority of 
the town of Leith. 
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Chapter the Fourth. 


MARY's hoſtile intentions againſt the reformed—Imprudence 
of Darnly—Murder of Rizzio—Murray recalled Morton 
and other conſpirators fly to England—Mary diſguſted with 
Darnly—Her. partiality to Bothwell— Birth of James the 
Sixth-- Murder of Darnly--Accufation of Bothwell--His tria! 
— He carries off Mary--ls created-duke of Orkney-- His mar- 
riage with the queen— General] indignation of Europe—Con- 
federacy of the Scottiſh nobles--Proceedings of the queen and 
Bothwell— They retire to Dunbar —Aſſemble an army, and 
advance towards the confederates—lrreſolution of Bothwel!'s 
followers— He takes leave of Mary, and quits the field 
The queen ſurrenders to Kirkaldy of the Grange——1s treat- 
ed with indignity by the foldiers—ls conducted amidſt the 
inſults of the pcople-to Edinburgh. | 


As the day appointed for the meet- 
ing of parliament approached, Mary 
and her miniſters were employed in deliberating 
concerning the courſe which it was moſt proper 
to hold with regard to the exiled nobles ; many 

powerful 
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3 


powerful reaſons inclined the queen to ſacrifice 


her reſentments, and to treat them with clemeney; 


but in the moment that ſhe conſidered the man- 
ner in which ſhe ſhould extend her grace to them, 
the arrival of two ambaſſadors from France fa- 


tally difappointed the effects of this amicable diſ- 


poſition. 

The object of the firſt envoy was merely to 
congratulate the queen on her marriage, and to 
inveſt the king with the enfigns of the order of 
St Michael. The inſtructions of the latter related 


to matters of moreimportance, and produced great- 


er effects. 


In an interview between Charles the Ninth, 
and his ſiſter the queen of Spain, meaſures were 
concerted for ſupreſſing the reformation through- 
out Europe; and the ſecond French envoy con- 
jured Mary, in the name of the king of France, 
and the cardinal of Lorrain, not to reſtore the 
leaders of the proteſtants in her kingdom to power 
and favour, at the very time when the catholic 
princes were combined to deſtroy that ſect in the 
countries of Europe. 


Mary herſelf was deeply tinctured with all the 


- Prejudices of popery; the was devoted too, with 


the utmoſt ſubmiſſion to the princes of Lorrain, 
her uncles ; and had been accuſtomed, from her 
infancy, to liften to all their advices with a filial 
reſpeft. The proſpect of reſtoring the public ex- 
erciſe of her religion, the pleafure of complying 


with 
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with her uncles, and the hopes of gratifying the 
French monarch, counterbalanced all the prudent 
conſiderations which had formerly weighed with 
her ; ſhe inſtantly joined the confederacy, and 
altered the whole plan of her conduct with regard 
to Murray and his adherents. 

By a new proclamation, the 12th of March was 
fixed for the meeting of parliament ;3 Mary re- 
ſolved to proceed to the attainder of the rebel lords. 
Ihe ruin of Murray and his party ſeemed now 
inevitable, and the danger of the reformed church 
amminent, when an event unexpectedly happened 
which ſaved both. 

Darnly's external accompliſhments had excited 
that ſudden and violent paſſion, which raiſed him 
to the throne ; but the qualities of his mind cor- 
reſponded ill with the beauty of his perſon. Of 
a weak underſtanding, and without experience, he 
was at the ſame time conceited of his own abili- 
ties ; fond of all amuſements,, and even prone to 
the vices of youth, he became by degrees careleſs 
of Mary's perſon, and a ſtranger to her company. 
In proportion to the queen's firit affection, was 
the violence with which her diſappointed paſſions 


now operated; their domeſtic quarrels were fo- 


mented by the extravaganee of Darnly's ambition, 
who now demanded the crown matrimonial with 
the moſt inſolent importunity; nor was to be ſa- 
tisfied with the defence of Mary, that the gift was 
beyond her power, and that tl authority of par- 
lament mult be interpoſed to beten it, 

Rizzio, 
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Rizzio, whom the king had at firſt taken into 
confidence, did not humour him in theſe follies ; 
by this he incurred Henry's diſpleaſure, whoſe 
haughty ſpirit could not bear the intruſion of ſuch 
an upſtart z and unreſtrained by any ſcruple he in- 
{tantly reſolved to get rid of him by violence. 

The ſame deſign was harboured at the ſame 
time by Morton, Ruthven, Lindſay, and Maitland, 
who had warmly promoted the queen's marriage, 
and expected the chief management of affairs 
would have been committed to them. Diſap- 
pointed in their expectations, they conceived the 
return of Murray and his followers as the only e- 
vent which could reſtore them to their former aſ- 
cendancy over the queen's councils; and as they 
imputed the rigour of the queen towards that no- 
bleman, to the ſuggeſtions of Rizzio, the diſguſt 
which they conceived againſt him inſpired them 
with thoughts of vengeance in no wiſe ſuitable to 
juſtice, to humanity, or to their own dignity. 

While they were ruminating upon their ſcheme, 
the king communicated to them his reſolution to | 
be avenged of Rizzio, and implored their aſſiſtance 
in the execution of the defign; they ſaw at once 
the advantage they ſhould reap from the concur- 
rence of ſuch an aſſociate; they inflamed Henry's 
reſentment by infinuation of a criminal familiarity 
between the queen and her favourite; and they 
wrought upon his ambition by a promiſe to pro- 
cure the crown matrimonial. The king on the 
ather hand engaged to obtain the pardon of the 

baniſhed 
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baniſhed lords, to protect thoſe embarked in the 
enterprize againſt Rizzio, and to ſupport to the ut- 
molt of his power the religion now eſtabliſhed in 
the kingdom. 

Nothing remained but to concert the plan of 
operation; the place choſen was the queen's bed- 
chamber; and, on the ninth of March, Morton en- 
tered the court of the palace with one hundred 
and ſixty men, and ſeized the gates without reſiſt- 
ance. The queen was at ſupper with the coun- 
teſs of Argyll, Rizzio, and a few domeſtics, when 
the king ſuddenly entered her apartments by a pri- 
vate paſſage. Behind him was Ruthven clad in 
complete armour, with three or four of his moſt 
truſty accomplices. Such an unuſual appearance 
alarmed thoſe who were preſent ; and Rizzio, ap- 
prehending that he was the victun aimed at, in- 
ſtantly retired behind the queen. Numbers of 
armed men now ruſhed into the chamber. Mory 
in vain employed tears, threats, and entreaties, to 
ſave her favourite; he Was torn from her by vio- 
lence; and before he could be dragged through 
the next apartment, the rage of his enemies put an 
end to his life, piercing his body with fifty-ſix 
wounds. 

The conſpirators in the mean time kept poſſeſ- 
ſion of the palace, and guarded the queen with the 
utmoſt care. A proclamation was publiſhed by 
the king, prohibiting the parliament to meet on 
the day appointed; and Murray, Rothes, and their 


followers, informed of every ſtep againſt Rizzio, 
arrived. 
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arrived at Edinburgh next evening. Murray was 
graciouſly received by the king and queen; and 
the latter hoped by gentle treatment to prevail on 
him not to take part with the murderers of Rizzio; 
the obligations which Murray lay under. to theſe 
men, compelled him to labour for their ſafety; and 
the queen was perſuaded to grant them a promiſe 
of pardon, in whatever terms they ſhould deem ne- 
ceſſary for their ſecurity. 

The king, conſcious of the inſult he had offer- 
ed to ſo illuſtrious a benefactreſs, laboured now 
to regain her affections: Mary, availing herſelf 
of his irreſolution, prevailed on him to diſmiſs 
the guards which had been placed on her perſon, 
and to eſcape with her to Dunbar. There they 
were quickly joined by Bothwell, Huntly, and ſe- 
veral nobles : and the number of her followers e- 
nabled the queen to ſet the power of the conſpira- 
tors at defiance. | 

This ſudden flight filled them with conſterna- 
tion; it now appeared, the promiſe of pardon 
was only meant to amuſe them ; the queen, at the 
head of eight hundred men, advanced towards 
Edinburgh, and talked in the higheſt ſtrain of 
reſentment and revenge. She had the addreſs 
at the ſame time to ſeparate Murray from the 
couſpirators againſt Rizzio; that nobleman was 
no leſs wiliidg to accept a pardon, than his ſove- 
reign to grant it. While the conſpirators, de- 
prived of every reſource, fled precipitately to 
Newcaſtle, having thus changed ſituations with 

Murray 
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Murray and his party, who left that place a few 
days before. 

No man ſo remarkable for cunning as the earl 
of Morton, ever engaged in a more unfortunate 
enterpriſe. Deſerted baſely by the king who 
now denied his knowledge of the conſpiracy, and 
abandoned by Murray and his party, he was obli- 
ged to fly from his native country, to reſign the 
high office of lord chancellor of Scotland, and to 
part with one of the moſt opulent fortunes in that 
kingdom. | 

Mary, on her return to Edinburgh, began to 
proteed againſt thoſe concerned in the murder of 
| Rizzio; but in praiſe of her clemency it muſt be 
obſerved, that only two perſons, and thoſe of no 
conſiderable rank, ſuffered for this crime. 

Though Henry had publiſhed a proclamation, 
diſclaiming any knowledge of the conſpiracy againſt 
Rizzio, the queen was fully convinced that he was 
the contriver of that crime; this outrage, joined to 
his diſſolute conduct, had changed the coldneſs of 
Mary, to an averſion which ſhe could no longer 
conceal. Among the nobles, ſome dreaded his 
furious temper z others complained of his perfidi- 
ouſneſs : and ail deſpiſed the weakneſs of his un- 
derſtanding ; when at court he appeared with lit- 
tle ſplendour ; and avoided by every party, he was 
left almoſt alone in a neglected and unpitied ſoli- 
tude, | 

About this time James H-pburn, earl of Both- 
well, grew into great credit with the queen; by 
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his extenſive poſſeſſions and numerous vaſſals, he 
was one of the moſt powerfnl nobleman in the 
kingom. Even in that turbulent age, when ſo 
many vaſt projects were laid open to an aſpiring 
mind, no man's ambition was more daring than 
BothwelPs, or had recourſe to bolder or more fin- 
gular expedients for obtaining power. When the 
conſpirators againſt Rizzio had ſeized the perſon 
of Mary, he became the chief inſtrument of reco- 
vering her liberty ; her gratitude loaded him with 
marks of her bounty ; and by complaiſance and 
aſſiduity, he confirmed theſe diſpoſitions in his fa- 
vour, and paved his way to that height which he 
perhaps already aſpired to, and which in ſpite of 
many difficulties, and at the expence of many 
crimes, he at length attained to. 

On the 19th of June Mary was delivered of her 
only ſon, James; and Mclvil was inſtantly dif- 
patched with an account of the event to Elizabeth, 
who affected to receive the news with ſatisfaction, 
and accepted Mary's offer to ſtand godmother to 
her ſon; ſimiliar invitations were alſo diſpatched 
the French king, and the duke of Savoy. 

The breach between the king and queen be- 
came in the mean while more apparent, and the 
aſcendancy of Bothwell over the latter more pub- 
lic ; the haughty ſpirit of Darnly, accuſtomed to 
command, could ill brook the contempt under 
which he had fallen. He conceived the wild re- 
ſolution of embarking on board a ſhip, and of 
flying into foreig nparts. He communicated the 
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deſign to his father the earl of Lennox, and to the 
French ambaſſador ; both endeavoured to diſſuade 
him from it, but without ſucceſs. Lennox com- 
municated the matter to the queen by letter; who 
endeavoured to draw from Henry the ſource of 
of this project, and to divert him from it; he 
aſſigned two reaſons for his duſguſt ; that Mary 
no longer admitted him into any confidence; and 
that the nobles, after her example, treated him 
with open neglect. 

To ſcreen her reputation from the cenſure 
which the flight of the king might caſt upon it, 
and to prepoſſeſs the minds of her allies, the queen 
ordered her privy council to tranſmit a narrative 
of this tranſaction, both to the king and to the 
queen mother of France. 

About this time the licence of the borderers 
called for redreſs, and Bothwell, who was licute- 
nant of all the marches, attempted to ſeize a gang 
of banditti who lurked among the marſhes of Lid- 
derdale. While he was laying hold of one of 
theſe deſperadoes, he was wounded by him in ſe- 
veral places, ſo that his followers were obliged to 
carry him to Hermitage caſtle. Mary inſtantly 
flew thither with the anxiety of a lover; finding 
Bothwell was threatened with ng dangerous ſymp- 
tom, ſhe returned that ſame day to Jedburgh ; but 
the fatigue of her journey, and the agitation of her 
mind, threw her into a fever, which ſhe only 
ſurmounted by her youth and the goodneſs of con- 
ſtitution. 


On 
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On her recovery, the attention of Mary was 
directed towards England; her pretenſions to the 
ſucceſhon of that kingdom were favoured by the 
Englith parliament; a motion was made in both 
houſes for addreſſing the queen either to marry, 
or to conſent to an ac eſtabliſhing the order of 
ſucceſſion to the crown. Elizabeth bent all her 
policy to elude or defeat this motion ; ſhe called 
into hier preſence a certain number of each houſe ; 
ſhe ſoothed and carreſſed them; ſhe remitted ſub- 
ſidies which were due, and refuſed thoſe which 
were offered; and in the end prevailed to have this 
formidable motion put off for that ſeſſion. Hap- 
pily for her, the conduct of the Scottiſh queen, 
and the misfortunes which befel her, prevented 
the revival of it in any future parliament. 

As neither the French nor Piedmonteſe ambaſ- 
ſadors were yet arrived, the baptiſm of the prince 
was deferred from time to time. Mean while 
Mary fixed her reſidence. at Craigmiller 3 a deep 
melancholy ſucceeded to that gaiety which was 
natural to her; the raſhneſs and levity of her own 
choice, and the king's ingratitude and obſtinacy, 
ſilled her with ſhame and diſpair. Murray and 
Maitland obſerved all theſe workings of paſſion, 
and conceived hopes of turning them to the ad- 
vantage of their ancient aflociates, Morton and 
the other conſpirators againſt Rizzo. They propo- 
ſed to obtain a ſentence of divorce from Darnly, if 
the queen would ſtipulate in return the pardon of 
Morton and his followers ; but Mary, however 
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deſirous of being delivered from Darnly's caprices, 
rejected the propoſal; the birth of her ſon had 
ſtrengthened her claim upon the Enghſh ſucceſ- 
ſion 3 and ſhe could fcarce hope to be divorced 
from her huſband, without throwing ſome impu- 
tation upon her ſon. 

'The earl of Bedford, and the count de Brienne, 
the Englith and the French ambaſſadors, being ar- 
vived, Mary ſet out for Stirling to celebrate the 
baptiſm of her ſon. The magnificence diſplayed, 
exceeded whatever had been known in Scotland ; 
but neither Bedford nor any of the Scottith nobles 
who profeſſed the proteſtant religion, would wit- 
neſs a ceremony which was performed according 
to the rights of the Romiſh church. 

A few days after the baptiſm of the prince, 
Morton, and all the other conſpirators againit 
Rizzio, obtained their pardon ;z this favour was 
granted to the ſolicitations of Bothwell, who daily 
role in power; while the king, long ſunk in ſoli- 
tude and contempt, quitted about this time Ster- 
ling, and retired abruptly to Glaſgow. 

He had ſcarce reached that city be- 
fore he was ſeized with a dangerous 
diſtemper z the ſymptoms which attended it were 
violent and unuſual, and it was in that age impu- 
ted to poiſon ; the vigour of his conſtitution ſur- 
mounted the malignity of the diſeaſe. During 
his illneſs Mary diſplayed the greateſt indifference, 
and ſuffered near a month to elapſe before ſhe vi- 
fited him at Glaſgow; by that time, the king, 

though 
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though weak and languiſhing, was out of danger. 

Though the reſentment of Mary againſt the 
king ſeems not to have abated from the time of 
his leaving Stirling, yet ſhe now not only viſited 
Henry, but by her words and actions endeavoured 
to expreſs an uncommon aſſection for him. The 
ſource of this diſſimulation is laid open by two of 
her letters writen during her ſtay at Glaſgow, to 
Bothwellt. That nobleman had now gained an 
abſolute aſcendancy over the queen; and ſhe con- 
feſſed to him, that her reconcilition with Henry 
was merely an artiſice. She {till dreaded the king 
might leave Scotland, and retire into a foreign 
country; a circumſtance which muſt have been 
highly diſhonourable to the queen, and would have 
entirely diſconcerted Bothwell's meaſures. While 
Henry reſided at Glaſgow, he might with more 


facility accompliſh his deſigns ; ſhe therefore em- 


ployed all her art to remove him to ſome place 


more immediately under her eye; and at laſt per- 


ſuaded the credulous king to fix his reſidence in 
the neigbourhood of Edinburgh. 


The place prepared for his reception was a. 


houſe belonging to the provoſt of a collegiate 
church called Kirk of Field. On a riſing ground 
and in an open field, it had all the advantages of 
healthful air ; but on the other hand, the ſolitude 
of the place rendered it extremely proper for the 
commiſſion of that crime, with a view to which it 


ſeems manifeſtly choſen. 
L 3 Mary 


Mary's alleged letters no Bothwell are now proved to be in- 


for geries. - 
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Mary continued to attend the king with the 
moft aſſidu ous care; ſhe heaped on him ſo many 


marks of conſidence, as in a great meaſure quiet- 
ed thoſe ſuſpicious which had fo long diſturbed him. 
But while he was fondly indulging in dreams of 
the return of his former happineſs, he ſtood on 
the brink of deſtruction. On ſunday the ninth of 
February, about eleven at nignt, the queen left 
the Kirk of Field in order to be preſent at a maſque 
in the palace. At two next morning the houſe in 
which the king lay, was blown up with gunpow- 
der. The noiſe and ſhock alarmed the whole 
city; the inhabitants ran to the place whence it 
came; the dead body of the king, and that of a 
ſervant who flept in the ſame room, were found 
lying in an adjacent garden, without the city wall, 
untouched by fire, and with no bruiſe or mark of 
violence. 

Every one's imagination was at work to gueſs 
who had contrived and executed this execrable 
deed; the ſuſpicion fell, with almoſt a general 
conſent, on Bothwell; and ſome reflections were 
thrown out as if Mary herſelf was no ſtranger to 
the crime z a proclamation which ſhe iſſued, with 
a conſiderable reward to any perſon who ſhould 
diſcover thoſe who had been guilty of the murder, 
by no means changed the public opinion; which 
was confirmed to her diſadvantage by the high fa- 
vour in which Bothwell ſtood. 

In the mean time Lennox incited Mary to ven- 
geance with inceflant importunity; he declared 
his ſuſpicion of Bothwell, ' and urged her to bring 
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him to a ſpeady trial; decency would not allow 
the queen to elude this demand ; but inſtead of 
confining his perſon, ſhe admitted him into all her 
councils ; though the offices which he had already 
poſſeſſed, gave him the command of all the ſouth 
of Scotland, the caſtle of Edinburgh was a place 
of too much conſequence not to wiſh it in his 
own power. 'The queen, in order to prevail on 
the earl of Mar to ſurrender it, conſented to put 
the young prince into his hands, and immediately 
beſtowed the government of that important for- 
treſs on Bothwell. | 

The day of trial for that nobleman, was by the 
privy council fixed, on the twenty eighth of March, 
or the twelfth of Aprit following. 'This ſhort 
ſpace was the only interval allowed to Lennox to 
accuſe a perſon ſo far ſuperior to himſelf in power 
and favour. He in vain complained of the in- 
jury done him by hurrying on the trial with ſuch 
precipitation; he in vain required Mary, as the 
regarded her own honour, to confine the perſon 
who was ſuſpected as the author of the murder; 
neither his entreaties or the interference of Eliza- 
beth, who ſeconded his ſolicitations, were attended 
with the ſmalleſt effect. 

On the day appointed Bothwell appeared, but 
with ſuch a formidable retinue, that it would have 
been dangerous to condemn, and impoſſible to pu- 
nith him. Lennox was called upon to make good 
his accuſation ; in his name appeared one of his 
dependants, who excuſed his maſter's abſence on 


account. 
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account of the ſhortneſs of the time, which pre- pre 
vented his aſſembling his friends and vaſſals, with- in 
out whoſe aſſiſtance he could not ſet himſelf in ſer 
opoſition to ſuch a powerful antagoniſt. For this. to 
reaſon he deſired the court to ſtop proceeding; fol 
while on the other hand, Bothwell iniiſted that | 
they ſhould proceed to trial. Lennox's objections we 
were over-raled; and the jury, eonſiſting of beers the 
and barons of the firſt rank, fonnd Bothwell not pet 
guilty of the crime. Bo 
That nobleman however did not rely on the ſar 
judgment which he had obtained, as a full vindi- qu 
cation of his innocence. Immediately after his- ant 
acquittal, he in compliance with a cuſtom, which tie: 
was not then obſolete, bubliſhed a writing, in. | 
which he offered to fight in ſingle combat, any no! 
gentleman of good fame, who ſhould preſume to wi 
accuſe him of being acceſſary to the murder of the vio 
king. dui 
Every ſtep taken by Bothwell had hitherto been for 
attended with all the ſucceſs which his moſt ſan- 3 0 
guine wiſhes could expect. He had entirely gain- ſtil 
ed the queen's heart; the murder of the king par 
had excited no public commotion; he had been os 
accquitted by his peers of any ſhare in the erime; one 
and their deciſion had. been in ſome ſort ratified dee 
in parliament. To ſecure the approbation of the au 
nobles to the completion of his projects, he invit- per 
ed a great number to an entertainment at his own we. 
houſe He demanded their conſent to his marriage ext 
with the queen; and by threats and perſuaſions, cuf 


| prevailed: 
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prevailed on all who were preſent to ſign a paper, 
in which, after an acknowledgment of his good 
ſervices to the kingdom, they recommended him 
to Mary as the moſt proper perſon ſhe could chuſe 
for a huſband. 

Three days aſter the riſing of parliament, Mary 
went from Edinburgh to Stirling, in order to viſit 
the prince her ſon. Under the pretence of an ex- 
pedition againſt the freebooters of the borders, 
Bothwell aſſembled his followers, and with a thou- 
ſand horſe marched towards Linlithgow, met the 
queen, diſperſed her flender train without reſiſt- 
ance, and conducted her, with a few of her cour- 
tiers, to his caſtle of Dunbar. | 

Mary on this occaſion expreſſed neither ſurpriſe, 
nor terror, nor indignation, but ſeemed to yeild 
without ſtruggle or regret. The appearance of 
violence afforded her a decent excuſe for her con- 
duct; and the hoped that her reputation, among 
foreigners at leaſt, would eſcape without cenſure, 
or be expoſed to leſs reproach. Bothwell, who 
ſtill diſtruſted his late acquittal, was deſirous of a 
pardon under the great ſeal. By the laws of 
Scotland, the molt heinous crime muſt be menti- 
oned in a pardon, and then all leſſer offences are 
deemed to be included under the general clauſe, 
and all other crimes whateſcever. To ſeize the 
perſon of the prince is high treaſon ; and Both- 
well hoped that a pardon obtained for this, would 
extend to every thing of which he had been ac- 
cuſed. 


To 
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To conſummate his ſchemes, that nobleman 
inſtantly commenced a ſuit, in order to obtain a 
ſentence of diyorce from his wife, Lady Jane Gor- 
don, the earl of Huntly's filter. The pretexts 
which he pleaded were trivial or ſcandalous. But 
his authority had greater weight than the juſtice 
of his cauſe; and in both courts, ſentence of di- 
vorce was pronounced with the fame indecent and 
ſufpicious precipitancy. 

Soon after Bothwell conducted the queen from 
Dunbar to Edinburgh, and lodged her in the caſtle, 
of which he was governor. Though the diſcon- 
tent of the nation rendered this precaution ne- 
ceflary, ſtill one difficulty remained to be ſur- 
mounted; as the queen was kept in a ſort of 
captivity by Bothwell, her marriage might be im- 
puted to force. In order to obviate this, Mary 
appeared in the court of feſſion, and declared, that 
though Bothwell's violence in ſeizing her, had, at 
firſt, excited her indignation, yet his reſpectful 
behaviour ſince, had not only appeaſed her reſent- 
ment, but determined her to raiſe him to higher 


honours. 
What theſe were, ſoon became public. The 


title of duke of Orkney was conferred upon 
Bothwell; and on the fifteenth of May, his mar- 
Tiage with the queen was ſolemnized. The ſmall 
number of the nobles who appeared at the mar- 
riage, and the ſuilen ſilence of the people when the 
queen appeared in public, were ſymptoms of the 
general diſſatisfaction of her own ſubjects. The 
| | refuſal 
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refuſal of du Croc, the French ambafiador, to be 
preſent at the nuptial ceremony, diſcovers the ſen- 
timents of her allies. 

The eyes of the neighbouring nations were fixed 
at that time upon the great events which had hap- 
pened in Scotland during three months. A king 
murdered in his capital; the perſon ſuſpeCted of 
that crime acquitted by a ſentence which ſerved 
only to confirm the ſuſpicions of his guilt ; and 
permitted without oppoſition to marry a_queen, 
the wife of the prince whom he had aſſaſſinated. 
ouch a ſucceſhon of deteſtable incidents, left a 
mark of infamy on the character of the nation; 
and the Scots were held in abhorrence all over 
Europe. 

Theſe reproaches rouſed the nobles, who had 
hitherto been amuſed by Bothwell's artifices, or 
intimidated by his power. A conſiderable body 
of them entered into an aſſociation; and Argyll 
Athol, Mar, Morton, Kirkaldy of Grange, and 
Maitland the Secretary, were the heads of this 
coniederacy. 

The account of this league filled the queen 
and Bothwell with terror; and in order to prepare 
for the ſtorm, Mary iſſued a proclamation, requir- 
ing her ſubjects to take arms, and to attend her 
huſband by the day appointed. But the confede- 
rate lords carried on their preparations with more 
ſucceſs; and were ready to march before the 
queen and Bothwell were in a condition to reſiſt 
them. The two latter fled precipitately towards 

Dunbar, 
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Dunbar, while the confederates advanced towards 
Edinburgh, entered the town without reſiſtance, 
and were inſtantly joined by a number of the 
citizens. 

At Dunbar, Bothwell aſſembled his forces; and 
he ſoon gathered ſuch ſtrength, that with the 
queen he preſſed forward to engage the confede- 
rates; theſe, on the firſt intelligence of his ap- 
proach, advanced to meet him. The numbers on 
both ſides were nearly equal: but the queen's 
army conſiſted chiefly of a multitude, haſtily aſ- 
ſembled, without courage, or experience in war. 
The troops of the confederates were compoſed of 
gentleman of rank and reputation, followed by 
their moſt truſty dependants. 

Du Croc, the French ambaſſador, who was in 
the field, laboured in vain by negociation to pre- 
vent the effufion of blood. The pafhons of the 
nobles were too high to admit of any pacific pro- 
politions. They advanced reſolutely but "ſlowly 
againſt the queen's army that was poſted on a rifing 
ground. Her troops were alarmed by their ap- 
proach, and diſcovered no inclination to fight. A 
few of Bothwell's immediate attendants were eager 
for the encounter; the reſt ſtood wavering and 
. irreſolute, and ſome began to ſteal out of the 
field. Bothwell endeavoured to inſpire them, by 
offering to decide the quarrel in ſingle combat with 
any of his adverſaries. Kirkaldy of Grange, 
Murray of Tullibardin, and Lord Lindſay, con- 
tended for the honour of entering the liſt, againſt 
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him. But either the conſciouſneſs of guilt depriv- 
ed Bothwell of his wonted courage, or the queen, 
by her authority, forbad the combat. 

After the ſymptoms of fear diſcovered by her 
followers, Mary would have been inexcuſable had 


| the hazarded a battle. To have retreated was im- 


practicable, ſince part of the enemy ſurrounded 
the hill on which the ſtood. In this ſituation ſhe - 
demanded an interview with Kirkaldy, a brave 
and generous man, who commanded an advanced 
body of the enemy. He, with the conſent, and 
in the name of his party, promiſed, that on con- 
dition ſhe would diſmiſs Bothwell, and govern the 
kingdom by the advice of her nobles, they would 
honour and obey her as their ſovereign. 

During this parley, Bothwell took his laſt fare- 
well of the queen, and rode off the field with a 
few followers. This diſmal reverſe happened ex- 
actly one month after that marriage which had coft 
him ſo many crimes to accompliſh, and which 
leaves ſo foul a ſtain on Mary's memory. 

As ſoon as Bothwell retired, Mary ſurrendered 
to Kirkaldy, who conducted her towards the con- 
federate army. Morton, in the name of the lead- 
ers, made ample profeſſions of future loyalty and 
obedience; but by the ſoldiers the was treated 


with the utmoſt indignity. Wherever ſhe turn- 


ed her eys, they held before her a ſtandard, on 
which was painted the dead body of the late king, 
and the yonng prince kneeling before it and utter- 
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ing theſe words, © Judge and revenge my cauſe, 
« O Lord!” 

Amidſt theſe inſults, the confederates carried 
her to Edinburgh. The ſtreets were covered with 
multitudes, whom zeal or curioſity had drawn to- 
gether to behold ſuch an unuſual ſcene; and the 
queen, worn out with fatigue, covered with duſt 
and bedewed with tears, was expoſed as a ſpec- 


tacle to her own ſubjects, and led to the provoſt's 
houſe. 


Chapter 
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Chapter the Fifth. 


e 


MARY is carried priſoner to Lochlevin, —The earl of Mur- 
ray ſolicited to accept the regency.—IIis interview with 
Mary.- Accepts the office of regent, — Fate of Bothwell.— 
Mary religns the crown to her ſon.— Ihe parliament con- 
firm Murray as regent.-- Mary eſcapes from priſon.— le 
defeated at Langſide.—Eſcapes to England. Conduct of 
Elizabeth.— Mary conſents to ſubmit her conduct to the 
decifion ofthe queen of Englane.—Commiſſoners appointed 
by Elizabeth, Mary, and Murray.—latrigues of the duke 
of Norfolk..-The conference removed to Weſtminiſter— 
Arts of Elizabeth —Commotiwns in Scotland. Project of 
a marriage between the duke of Norfolk and the queen of 
Scots, It is diſcovered by Elizabeth. — Kirkaldy quits the 
party of the regent, and ſeizes the caſtle of Edinburgh... 

27 Revolt of the exrls of Northuniberland and Weſtmorland.— 

Aſſaſſination of the regent.— H:s character. 
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Jos confederate lords had proceeded to ſuch 
extremities againſt their ſovereign, that it now 
2came impoilible for them either to ſtop ſhort, 
or to purſue a courſe leſs violent. Mary's affec- 
tion for Bothwell {till continued as violent.as ever : 
the obſtinately refuſcd to harken to any propoſal 
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jor diſſolving their marriage; and they reckoning 
themſelves thus abſolved from any engagements, 
when the yielded herſelf a. priſoner, carricd her 
under a ſtrong guard to the caſtle of Locklevin ; 
and figned a warrant to William Douglas, the 
owner of it, to detain her as a priſoner. 

Immediately after the queen's impriſonment, 
the confederates- were at the utmoſt pains to 
ſtrengthen their party; they entered into new 
bonds of afſociation; they aſſumed the title or 
laid of the ſecret council ; and without any other 
right, arrogated to themſclves the whole regal 
power. One of their firſt acts was to ſearch the 
city of Edinburgh for thoſe who were concerned 
in the murder of the king; and an unexpected 
accident put into their hands what they deemed 
the fulleſt evidence of Mary's guilt. 

Bothwell having left in the caſtle of Edinburgh 
a caſket contairung ſeveral ſonnets and letters, { 
written with the queen's own hand, he now ſent 
one of his confidents to bring him this precious 
depoſit ; but as the meſſenger returned, he was in- 
tercepted, and the caſket ſeized by Morton. The 
contents of it were always produced by the party 
as the moſt ample juſtification of their own. con- 
duct, and the moſt unanſwerable proof of, their 


not having loaded their ſovereign with the imputa- 


tion of imaginary crimes. 

The confederatcs, though ſecure from the at- 
tergpts of their own countrymen, who, without 
leaders of yigour and reputation, could only give a 


looſe 
{ Infamous ſorgeries. See Mbitaker, 
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looſe to murmurs and complaints, were yet alarm- 
ed at the proſpect of danger from another quarter. 
This great revolution in Scotland had been car— 
ried on without any aid from Elizabeth, and even 
without her knowledge. Her notions of royal 
prerogative were very exalted. The conduct of 
the confederates was a dangerous example to o- 
ther ſubjects; and Mary's cauſe became the com- 
mon cauſe of princes. Elizabeth therefore inſtant- 
% diſpatched Throgmorton into Scotland, with 
power to negociate both with the queen, and with 
the confederates. But the latter peremptorily 
denied that ambaſſador acceſs to their royal priſon- 
er; and what propoſitions he made to them in her 
behalf, they either refuſed or eluded. 

Meanwhile they deliberated with the utmoſt an- 
xiety concerning the ſettleme::t of the nation, and 
the future diſpoſal of the queen's perſon. Many 
conſultations were held, and various opinions a- 
roſe with regard to each of theſe. At length all 
parties united in one ſcheme; by which Mary 
was to be perſuaded or forced to reſign the crown: 
the young prince was to be proclaimed king; aud 
the earl of Murray was to be appointed to govern. 
the kingdom, during his minority, with the name 
and authority of regent. With regard to the 
queen's perſon, nothing was determined; though 
it ſcems to have been the intention of the con- 
federates to keep her in perpetual impriſon- 
ment, 
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It was obvious to ſee diſſicultics in the execu- 
tion of this plan. Mary was young, ambitious, 
and accuſtomed to command: to- induce her to 
acknowledge her own incapacity for governing, 
and to inveſt with her authority thoſe whom ſhe 
conſidered as the authors of her calamities, were 
points hard to be gained. But ſhe had already 
endured, for ſeveral weeks, all the hardſhips and 
terrors of a priſon; no perſon, in whom ſhe could 
conhde, was admitted to her preſence z certain 
death was preſented to her eyes if the refuſed to 
comply with the conſederates: the wag informed 
oy Sir Robert Melvil, in the name of Athol, Mait- 
jand, and Kirkaldy, perſons the moſt attentive to 
her intereſt, *that a reſignation, extorted by fear, 
was not binding; the ſame intelligence was con- 
veyed in a note to her by Throgmorton. De- 
terence to their opinion, and concern for her own 
ſafety, prevailed; and ſhe ſubſcribed the papers, 
by which ſhe reſigned the crown to her fon, and 
appointed the earl of Murray regent. 


The confederates endeavoured to give this reſig- 


nation all the weight-and validity in their power, 
by proceeding without delay to crown the young. 
prince. The ceremoney was performed at Stir- 
ling, in the preſence of all the nobles of the party, 
a conſiderable number of leſſer barons, and a 
great aſſembly of the people. 

No revolution, ſo great was ever effefted with 
more eaſe, or by means ſo unequal to the end. 
Ea warlike age, and in leſs time than two months, 
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a part of the nobles, who neither poſſeſſed the 
chief power, nor the greateſt wealth in the nation, 
and who never brought three thouſand men into 
the field, ſeized, impriſoned, and, dethroned their 
queen, and without thetlding a ſingle drop of 
blood, ſet her ſon, an infant of a year old, on the 
throne. 

The return. of the cart of Murray, about this 
time, gave a regular form to the party. Soon 
after the murder of the king, this nobleman had 
retired to. France; and now returned at the deſire 
of the chiefs of the confederacy. He ſeemed at 
firſt unwilling to accept rhe office of regent, and 
affected to continue ſome days in ſuſpence, to bal- 
ance the ſtrength and reſources of the contending . 
factions. Before he declared his final reſolution, 
he waited on Mary at Lochleven. Naturally 
rough and uncourtly in his manners, he expoſtu- 
lated ſo warmly with the queen on her faults, that 
Mary melted into tears, and abandoned herſelf to 
deſpair : while Murray, ſoon after his return from 
Lochleven, accepted the office of regent, and 
began to act in that character without oppoſi- 
tion. 

Amidſt fo many great and unexpected events 
the fate of Bothwell, the chief cauſe of them all, 
hath been Amoſt forgotten. Hunted from place 
to place, deſerted by his friends, and accompanied 
by a few retainers as deſperate as himſelf, he 
ſuffered at once tlie miterics of want and infamy, 
His indigence forced him on a. courſe of life 


which. 
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which' increaſed the latter. He armed a few 


{tips which had accompanied him from Dunbar, 
and attacking every veſſel which fell in his way, 
endeavoured to procure ſubſiſtence for himſelf and 
his ſollowers by, piracy. Kitkaldy and Murray of 
Tullibardine were ſent out againſt him by the con- 
ſederates; and ſcattering his ſmall fleet, obliged 


him to fly with a ſingle ſhip towards Norway. 


On that coaſt he fell in with a veſſel richly laden, 
and immediately attacked it. The Norwegians 
failed with armed boats to its aſſiſtance; and af- 
ter a deſperate fight, Bothwell and all his crew 
were taken priſoners. His name and quality 
were both unknown ; and he was treated at firit 
with all the indignity and rigour which the crime 
of piracy merited. His real character was ſoon 
diſcovered, and though it ſaved him from an infa- 
mous death, it could neither procure him liberty, 
nor mitigate the hardſhips of his impriſonment. 
He languiſhed ten years in this unhappy condition 
melancholy and deſpair deprived him of reaſon, 
and at laſt he ended his days, unpitied by his 
countrymen, and unaſſiſted by ſtrangers. 

The good effects of Murray's acceſſion to the 
regency were quickly felt : the party forming tor 
the queen was weak, irreſolute, and diſunited; 
and the members of it ſoon began to treat ſepa— 
rately with the regent. So many of them were 
brought to acknowledge the king's authority, 
that ſcarce any appearance of oppoſition to the 
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eſtabliſhed government was left in the King- 
dom. 

The regent was no leſs ſucceſsful in his at- 

- tempt, to get into his hands the place of ſtrength. 
Balfour, the deputy governor, ſurendered the 
caſtle of Edinburgh; and as the reward of his 
treachery, in deſerting Bothwell his patron, ob- 
tained, terms of great advantage to himſelf. The 
governor of Dunbar, who diſcovered more fidelity, 
was ſoon forced to capitulate; ſome other ſmall 
forts ſurrendered without reſiſtance. 

This face of tranquility in the nation encou- 
raged the regent to call a meeting of parliament, 

to confirm the king's authority, and the proceed- 
ings of the confederates. The numbers that re- 
ſorted to an aſſembly which was called to deli- 
berate on manners of ſo much importance, were 
great. The meeting was opened with the ut- 
moſt ſolemnity; and all its acts paſſed with much 
unanimity. Mary's reſignation of the crown was 
accepted, and declared to be valid. The king's 
authority, and Murray's election, were recognized 
and confirmed. The impriſoning the queen, and 
all the other proceedings of the confederates, were 
pronounced lawful; and the letters which Mary 
had written to Bothwell were produced, and ſhe 
was declared to be accetlory to the murder of the 
king. 

A few days after the diſſolution of 
parliament, four of Bothwell's depen- 
ants were convicted of being guilty of the king's 

murder, 
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murder, and ſuffered death as traitors. Their con- 
feſſions brought to light many circumſtances re- 
lative to the manner of committing that crime; 
but they were perſons of low rank, and ſeemed 
not to have been admitted into the ſecrets of the 
conſpiracy. 

Amidſt the external appearance of ſubmiſſion fo 
the regent, ſecret murmurs and cabals prevaited. 
The partizans of the houſe of Hamilton reckoned 
Murray's promotion an injury to the duke of 
Chatelherault, who was firſt prince of the blood; 
the length and rigour of Mary's ſufferings be- 
gan to intereſt many; and the ſevere virtues of 
Murray, and his haughty and diſtant deportment, 
offended ſome of the nobles, and alarmed others. 
The queen's faction began again to unite ; and 
were ſecretly favoured by ſeveral who had hither- 
to zealouſſy concurred with the confederat-s. 

Such was the diſpoſition of the nation, when 
the queen unexpectedly recovered her liberty. 
Mary had employed all her art to gain George 
Douglas, her keeper's brother, a youth of eigh- 
teen. She even allowed him to enterrain hopes 
that ſhe would chooſe him for a huſband. At 
his age ſuch a temptation was not eaſily to be re- 
ſiſted. He vielded, and drew others into the plot. 
On Sunday the ſecond of May, while his brother 
ſat at ſupper, and the reſt of the family were re- 
tired to their devotions, one of his acromplices 
found means to ſteal the keys out of his brother's 
chamber, and opening the gates to the quten and 

one 
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one of her maids, locked them behind her, and 
then threw the keys into the lake. 

Mary ran with precipitation to the boat which 
was prepared for her; and on reaching the ſhore, 
was received with the utmoſt joy by Douglas, lord 
Seaton, and Sir James Hamilton; who with a few 
attendants, waited for her. She mounted inſtantly 
on horſeback ; and after reſting a few hours at 
lord Seaton's, ſhe purſued her route, and arrived 
next morning at Hamilton, 

On the firſt intelligence of Mary's eſcape, her 
friends ran to arms; in a few days her court was 
filled with a great and ſplendid train of nobles, 
accompanied by ſuch numbers of followers, as 
formed an army of above fix thouſand ſtrong. In 
their preſence ſhe declared that the reſignation of 
the crown, and other deeds that ſhe had ſigned, 
during her impriſonment, were extorted from her ; 
and the chief men of her party pronounced them 
therefore illegal. At the ſame time an aſſociation 
was formed for the defence of her perſon and au- 
thority, and ſubſcribed by nine earls, nine biſhops, 
eighteen lords, and many gentlemen of diſtinc- 
tion. 

At the time when the queen made her eſcape, 
the regent was at Glaſgow, holding a court of 
juſtice. An event ſo contrary to their expeCta- 
tions, impreſſed with terror his adhereyts;z and 
their councils were divided and fluctuating. Some 
adviſed him to retire to Stirling, as Glaſgow was 
an unfortified town, his own train but ſlender, and 
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the country was full of the friends and dependants 
of the houſe of Hamilton. 

On the other hand, the citizens of Glaſgow 
were well affected to the cauſe; the vaſſals of 
Glencairn, Lennox, and Semple, were at hand, 
and were both numerous and full of zeal ; and in 
war, ſucceſs depends upon reputation as much as 
upon numbers. The reſolutions of Murray were 
prompted by wiſdom, and executed with vigour. 
He declared againſt retreating, and fixed his head 
quarters at Glaſgow. While he amuſed the 
queen with pretending to hearken to overtures, he 
drew together his adherents, with the greateſt in- 
duſtry ; and though far inferior in number to the 
enemy, ſuch was his confidence in the valour of 
his troops, and the experience of his officers, that 
he broke of all negociation, and determined to ha- 
zard a battle. 

At the ſame time the queen's generals had com- 
manded her army to move; their deſign was to 
conduct her to Dumbarton caſtle, a place of great 
ſtrength, which the regent had not been able to 
wreſt out of the hands of lord Fleming, the gover- 
nor. But if the enemy ſhould interrupt their 
march, they reſolved not to decline an engage- 
ment. In Mary's ſituation, no reſolution could 
be more imprudent. A part only of her forces 
was aſſembled , ſhe might aſſuredly depend on the 
friendſhip and countenance of France ; ſhe had 
reaſon to expect protection from England; and 

| 2 ſhe 
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ſhe had much to hope from purſuing ſlow and cau- 
tious meaſures z and her enemies had every thing 
to fear. | 

But her hopes were naturally ſanguine, and her 
paſſions impetuous; and elevated by her ſudden 
tranſition from the depth of diſtreſs, to ſuch an un- 
uſual appearance of proſperity, ſhe never doubted 
of ſucceſs. Her imprudence in reſolving to fight, 
was not greater than the ill conduct of her generals 
in the battle. They attacked the regent on bro- 
ken ground, where the ſuperiority of their cavalry 
could be of no benefit. 'The Hamiltons, who com- 
poſed the van-guard, ruſhed eagerly forward, and 
left the main body behind. The encounter was 
fierce ; but as the Hamiltons were not ſupported 
by the reſt of the queen's army, they were ſoon o- 
bliged to give ground, and the rout immediately 
became univerſal. , 

During the engagement, Mary ſtood on a hill, 
and when ſhe ſaw the army, which was her laſt 
hope, thrown into irretrievable confuſion, her ſpi- 
rit, which all her paſt misfortunes had not been 
able to ſubdue, ſunk altogether. In the utmoſt 
conſternation ſhe began her flight; and fo lively 
were her impreſſions of fear, that ſhe never cloſed 
her eyes till ſhe reached the abbey of Dundrenan, 


in Galloway, full ſixty Scottiſh miles from the 
place of battle. 


The queen was now obliged to Iurk, with a 
few attendants, in a corner of her kingdom, and 
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not thinking herſelf ſafe, even in that retreat, her 
fears impelled her to retire to England; an action 
the moſt unadviſed, as well as the moſt unfortu- 
nate, in her whole life. 

Mary could not be inſenſible to the mutual 
diſtruſt and jealouſics that had prevailed between 
her and Elizabeth. She had endeavoured by ſe- 
cxet negociations and intrigues, to advance her 
own pretenſions to the Engliſh crown; and Kli- 
zabeth had openly ſupported Mary's rebellious 
ſubjects, and fomented all the diſſenſions in which 
her reign had beed involved. The regent, after 
his victory, had marched to Edinburgh, and not 
knowing what courſe the queen had taken, it was 
ſeveral days before he thought of purſuing her. 
She might have remained concealed among ſub- 
jects devoted to her intereſt, till her party, which 
was diſperſed, rather than broken, ſhould gather 
ſuch ſtrength that ſhe could again appear at their 
head. | 

But the Horrors of a priſon were ſtill freſh in 
Mary's memory ; and if the ſhould fall a ſecond 
time into the hands of her ſubjects, there was no 
injury to which the preſumption of ſucceſs miglit 
not embolden them to proceed. To eſcape into 
France, was almoſt impoſſible ; nor could ſhe bear 
the thoughts of appearing an exile in that king- 
dom where ſhe had once enjoyed all the ſplendour 
ofaqueen. Elizabethhaddeclaimed warmly againſt 
the proceedings of her ſubjects, had ſolicited ſor 
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Her freedom with the appearance of ſincerity, had 
invited her to take ſhelter in England, and promiſ- 
ed to give her ſuch a reception as was due to a 
queen and an ally. Though her attendants on 
ther knees conjured her not to confide in Eliza- 
beth's promiſes or genetoſity, her infatuation was 
invincible. Herries, by her command, wrote to 
Lowther, the deputy governor of Carliſle, to know 
what reception he would give her; and before 
his anſwer could return, her fear and her impa- 
tience were ſo great, that ſhe got into a ſiſher- 
boat, and with about twenty attendants, land- 
ed at Wirbington in Cumberland; and thence 
ſhe was conducted with many marks of reſpect to 
Carliſle. 
As ſoon as Mary arrived in England, ſhe wrote 
a long letter to the queen, reſpecting the in- 
juries ſhe had received, and imploring pity and aſ- 
ſiſtance. An event ſo extraordinary employed the 
thoughts of Elizabeth and her council. Three 
different reſolutions preſented themſelves with re- 
gard to the queen of the Scots; to re-inſtate her 
on her throne, was one; to allow her to retire in- 
to France, was another; to detain her in England, 
was a third. | 
The firit would expoſe the nobles, who were 
moſc firmly attached to the Engliſh intereſt, to 
Mary's reſentment z and as the gratitude of prin- 
ces is ſeldom long or laſting, regard to her ad- 
vantage might ſoon efface the memory of her 
abligations to Elizabeth, and prompt her to renew 
N 2 the 
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the alliance of the Scottiſh nation with France, 
and revive her own pretenſions to the Engliſh 
Crown. 

To diſmiſs her to France, was not leſs danger- 
ous; the French king could not refuſe his aſſiſt- 
ance towards reſtoring his ſiſter and ally to her 
throne ; and Elizabeth would once more ſee a fo- 
reign amy in the iſland, overawing the Scots, and 
ready to invade her kingdom where it was weakeſt 
and molt defenceleſs. 

Nothing therefore remained but to detain her 
in England ; and to permit her either to live at 
liberty there, or to conſine her in a priſon. In 
the former caſe, her court would become a place 
of reſort to all the Roman Catholics, to the diſ- 
affected, and to the lovers of innovation; and her 
deauty, her addreſs, her ſufferings, by the admira- 
tion and pity which they would excite, could not 
fail of making many converts to her party. | 

To treat Mary as a priſoner, might indeed excite 
univerſal indignation z but Henry the Fourth had 
ſeized the heir of the crown of Scotland, who was 
forced by the violence of a ſtorm to take refuge in 
one of the ports of his kingdom, and detained him 


a priſoner for many years; this action, though 


deteſted by poſterity. Elizabeth reſolved to imi- 
tate; but to ſcreen herſelf from the cenſure her 
conduct merited, and to make the treatment of the 
Scottiſh queen look like the effect of neceſſity rather 
than of choice, ſhe determined to put on the ap- 
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pearance of concern for her intereſt, and of deep' 
ſympathy with her ſufferings. 

With this view ſhe diſpatched lord Scroope and 
Sir Francis Knollys to the queen of Scots, with let- 
ters full of expreſſions of condolence and kindneſs; 
but they were privately inſtructed to prevent her 
eſcape into her own kingdom ; and when Mary de- 
manded a perſonal interview with the queen, they 
anſwered that it was with reluctance this honour 
was at preſent denied her; that while ſhe lay under 
the imputation of a crime ſo horrid as the murder 
of her huſband, their miſtreſs, to whom ſhe was ſo 
nearly allied, could not, without bringing a ſtain 
upon her own reputation, admit her into her pre- 
{ence ; but as ſoon as ſhe had cleared herſelf from 
that aſperſion, they promiſed her a reception ſuit- 
able to her dignity, and aid proportioned to her 
diſtreſs. | | 

This pretence led the queen of the Scots into 
the ſnare in which Elizabeth and her miniſters 
withed to entangle her. Mary, who could not be- 
lieve ſo many profeſſions void of fincerity, frank- 
ly offered to ſubmit her cauſe to the cognizance 
of Elizabeth. This was the very point to which 
the Engliſh queen laboured to bring her. By 
this appeal, ſhe became the umpire between Mary 
and her ſubjects; it was in her own power to 
protract the inquiry to any length; and in the mean 
time, ſhe was furniſhed with a plaufible pretence 
for keeping her at a diſtance from court, and for 
>. SE refuſing 
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fuſing to contribute towards replacing her on the 


_ throne. , 


Even had Mary diſcovered the ſecret intentions 
of Elizabeth, and by receding from the offer 
which ſhe had made, had endeavoured to diſap- 
point theny, that-princeſs was determined not to 
drop the inquiry, and had thought of ſeveral dit- 
terent expedients for carrying it on. The coun- 
teſs of Lennox, convinced that Mary was acceſ- 
fary to the murder of her ſon, had demanded with 
tears the trial of the Scottiſh queen. The confe- 
derates had openly accuſed Mary of the ſame 
crime z_ and it would be no difficult matter to pre- 
vail on them to petition the queen of England to 
take cognizance of their proceedings againſt their 
ſovereign; at the fame time the obſolete claim of 
the ſuperiority of England over Scotland began to 
be talked of, and on that account it was pretended 
that the deciſion between Mary and her ſubjects 
belonged of right to Elizabeth. But that princeſ; 
{till withed that the enquiry into Mary's conduct 
ſhould appear to be undertaken purely in compli- 
ance with her own demand, and in order to vin- 
dicate her innocence ; and ſo long as that appear- 
ance could be preſerved, none of the other expe- 
dients were to be employed. 

Mary, in ſubmitting her cauſe to Elizabeth, 
meant to conſider her as an equal, for whoſe ſa- 
tisfaction ſhe was willing to explain any part of 
her conduct that was liable to cenſure; and not to 


acknowledge her as a fuperior, before whom ſhe 
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was bound to plead. But Elizabeth repreſented 
herſelf as choſen to be judge in the controverſy 
between the Scotiſh queen and her ſubjects, and 
began to act in that capacity. She propoſed to 
appoint commiſſioners to hear the pleadings of 
both parties; and wrote to the regent of Scotland 
to impower proper perſons to appear before them, 
in his name, and to produce what he could alledge 
in vindication of his proceedings againſt his ſo- 
vereign. 5 

Mary, by this propoſal, plainly perceived the 
artifice of Elizabeth's conduct, and ſaw what a di- 
minution it would be to her honour, to appear on 
a level with her rebellious ſubjects, and to ſtand 
together with them at the bar of a ſuperior, and a 
judge. She retracted the offer that ſhe had made; 
and in the language of grief and indignation, ſhe 
demanded either to be permitted to implore the 
aid of other princes, or to be furniſhed with that 
aſſiſtance which would ever bind her to the queen 
of England in the ties of indiſſoluble gratitude. 

Notwithſtanding the remonſtrances of Mary, 
the council of Elizabeth agreed that the latter 
princeſs could not conſiſtently with her own ho- 
nour, or the ſafety of her government, either give 
the Scottiſh queen the aſſiſtance which ſhe de- 
manded, or permit her to retire out of the king-- 
dom; and leſt ſhe ſhould have an opportunity of 
eſcaping, it was thought adviſeable to remove her 


to ſome place at a greater diſtance from the bor- 
ders. 
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While the Engliſh court was occupied in theſe 
deliberations, the regent did not negleR to improve 


the victory at Langſide; he ſeemed at firſt reſolv- 


ed to proceed with rigour againſt the queen's ad- 


herents. 


Six perſons of diſtinction were tried, 


condemned, and led to execution; but at the pow- 
crful interceſſion of Knox, they obtained a par- 
don ; Hamilton of Bothwellhaugh was one of the 
number, who lived to give both the regent and 


Knox reaſon to repent of this act of lenity. 


With a conſiderable army the regent marched 
towards the weſt borders; and as the nobles of 
the queen's faction in that part were not capable 
of reſiſting him, they muſt either have ſubmitted, 
or beheld their eſtates waſted with fire and ſword. 
But it was the intereſt of Elizabeth to preſerve the 
balance of the two parties; and in compliance 


with the Engliſh ambaſſador, the regent, after | 


keeping the field about two months, diſmiſſed his 
forces. 


The queen of Scots had been conducted from 
Carlifle to Bolton, a caſtle of lord Scroop's on the 


borders of Y orkſhire. 


Her correſpondence with 


Scotland became hereaſter more difficult, and her 


eſcape impracticable. 


She now feit herſelf to be 
entirely in Elizabeth's power; and though treated 
as yet with the reſpect due to a queen, her real 
condition was that of' a priſoner. 
again propoſed to her to ſuffer the regent and. his 
adherents to be called into England, and to con- 
ſent to their being heard in their defence; on her 


part 


Elizabeth 
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part ſhe promiſed, whatever ſhould be the iſſue of 


this inquiry, to employ all her power and influ- 
ence towaras replacing Mary on her throne, under 
a ſew limitations, which, were far from being un- 
reaſonable. Fear, impatience, deſpair, as well as 
this ſoothing promiſe, with which the propoſition 
was accompanied, induced Mary to comply. Even 
to render Elizabeth more favourable to her hopes, 
ſhe affect e to liſten to the doctrines of proteſ- 
tantiſm, and heard a clergyman of that perſuaſion 
preach againſt the errors of popery, with ſeeming 
attention and ſatisfaction. 

The regent, to enforce ſubmiſſion to the king's 
authority, had about this time called a parliament ; 
and to obſtruct this meeting, Argyle and Huntly, 
whom Mary had appointed her lieutenants in the 
ſouth and north, began to aſſemble forces. Their 
influence would have embarraſſed the regent had 
not Mary, at the deſire of Elizabeth, commanded 
her friends to lay down their arms, and to wait 
patiently till matters were brought to a deciſion 
in England. 

The regent did not however, ſubmit without he- 
ſitation to the demand of Elizabeth, that he ſhould 
ſend deputies to York to vindicate his conduct in 
preſence of her commiſſioners. His authority was 
already eſtabliſhed in Scotland, and confirmed by 
parliament; and to ſuffer its validity now to be 
called in queſtion, was extremely mortifying. To 
accuſe his ſovereign. before ſtrangers, the ancient 
enemies of the Scottiſh name, was an odious taſk; 
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. 
to fail in this accuſation was dangerous; to ſucceed 


in it was diſgraceful ; but the power of Elizabeth 
was ſo great, that her commands were neither to 
be diſputed nor obeyed. - 

The ignominy of the ſtep was increaſed by be- 
ing obliged to repair to York in perſon. His al. 
ſociates had declined the office, unleſs he conſent- 
ed to {hire the danger and odium with them. 
The earl of Morton, Bothwell biſhop of Orkney, 


Pitcairn commendator of Dunfermling, and lord 


Lindſay, were joined with him in commiſſion. 
Macgill of Bankeilor, and Balnaves of Hallhill, 
two eminent civilians, George Buchanan, Mait- 
land, and ſeveral others, were appointed to attend 
them as aſſiſtants. 

Mary empowered Leſly biſhop of Roſs, lord 
Livingſton, lord Boyd, lord Herries, Gavin Ha- 
milton commendator of Kilwinning, Sir John Gor- 
don of Lochinvar, and Sir James Cockburn of 
Stirling, to appear in her name. 

Elizabeth nominated Thomas Howard duke of 


Norfolk, Thomas Radcliff earl of Suſſex, and Sir 


Ralph Sadler, her commiſſioners to hear both 
parties. | 

The views with which the ſeveral parties con- 
ſented to- this conference, and the iſſue to which 
they expected to bring it, were extremely different. 
Mary's chief object was to recover her former au- 


4 255 "thority, which ſhe expected from Elizabeth's pro- 


miſes. The regent aimed only at ſecuring the 
queen of England's protection; but Elizabeth her- 
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ſelf was reſolved, if the charge againſt Mary 
ſhould appear well founded, to pronounce her 
unworthy of wearing the crown; and if the 
proofs of her accuſers only extended to mal-ad- 
miniſtration, to ſet on foot a treaty for reſtoring 
her; but on ſuch conditions, as would render her 
for ever dependant on England, and the ſlave of 
her own ſubjects. 

On the fourth of October the conference was 
opened with much ſolemnity. The intention of 
Elizabeth was to inflame both parties; and Mary's 
commiſſioners were permitted to prefer a com- 
plaint againſt the regent and his friends, enume- 
rating their treaſonable actions, and requiring ſuch 
redreſs as the injuries of one queen demanded from 
the juſtice of another. 

It was expected the regent would, in return, 
have diſcloſed the whole circumſtances of the crime 
with which the queen was charged ; but inſtead of 
accuſing Mary, he did not even defend himſelf. 
He continued to ſtart doubts and ſeruples; his re- 
ſerve and hefitation ſurpriſed his aſſociates as well 
as the greater part of the Engliſh commiſſoners ; 
and was founded in an intrigue, which ſince his 
arrival at York, had been ſecretly carried on. 

'The duke of Norfolk was at that time the moſt 
powerful and moſt popular man in England. His 
wiſe was lately dead; and he began already to 
from a project which he afterwards avowed more 
openly, of mounting the throne of Scotland by a 
marriage with the queen of Scots. He ſaw the 
mfamy which would be the conſequence of a pub- 


lic 
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lic accuſation againſt Mary, and to fave her this 
cruel mortification, he expreſſed to Maitland his 
aſtoniſhment that the Scots ſhould ſubmit the 
tranſactions of their nation to the tribunal of 
foreigners, and publickly expoſe the faults of their 
ſovereign. 

Maitland's ſentiments were the ſame with the 
duke's ; and he offered all his credit to diſſude his 
countrymen from his odious meaſure. This en- 
couraged Norfolk to communicate the matter to 
the regent. He repeated the ſame arguments that 
he had uſed with Maitland ; and added, that Eliza- 
beth was reſolved to give no definitive ſentence ; 
let Murray only demand that the matter ſhould be 
brought to deciſion immediately after hearing the 
proof, and he would be fully convinced how inſi- 
dious the queen of. England's intentions were. 

Theſe repreſentations made a deep impreſſion 
on the regent, and concurred in determing him 
to make trial of the expedient which the duke had 
ſuggeſted ; he demanded therefore, before he pro- 
ceeded farther, whether the Engliſh commiſſioners 
were empowered to declare the queen guilty by a 
judicial act; whether they would promiſe to paſs 
ſentence without delay ; whether the queen ſhould 
be kept in reſtraint to prevent her from diſturbing 
the government now eſtabliſhed in Scotland; and 
whether Elizabeth, if ſhe approved of the proceed- 
ings of the king's party, would engage to protect 
it for the future. The paper containing theſe de- 


mands was figned by himſelf alone, without. 
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communicating it to any of his attendants except 
Maitland and Melvil. 

As the commiſſioners were not empowered fo 
give him that ſatisfaftion which he demanded, it 
became neceſſary to tranſmit the articles to the 
queen; and while fuller inſtructions were waited 
for, the regent gave in an anſwer to the complaint 
which had been offered in the name of the Scottiſh 
queen. It contained no inſinuation of the queen's 
being acceſſary to the murder of her huſband ; and 
only urged the infamy of the marriage with Both- 
well, which made it neceſſary to take arms in or- 
der to diſſolve it. i 

Th conference had hitherto been conducted in 


a menner which difappointed Elizabeth's views; 


the diſtance between York and London, and the 
neceſſity of conſulting her upon every difhculty 
that occurred, conſumed much time; Norfolk's 
negociation with the regent, had probably not 
efeaped the vigilance of his ſovereign ; and inſtead 
of returning any anſwer to the regent's demands, 
ihe reſolved to remove the conference to Weſt- 
miniſter, and to appoint new commiſſioners, in 
whom ſhe could more abſolutely confide. Both 
the Scottiſh queen and- the regent were brought 
without any difficulty to approve of this reſo- 
lution. | | 

The participation of the guilt of the king's 
murder was the only circumſtance which could 
juſtify the violent proceedings of Mary's ſubjects ; 


but this her accuſers had induſtriouſſy avoided to 
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mention; Elizabeth however was reſolved that 
Mary ſhould not enjoy the ſame advantage in the 
conference to be held at. Weſtmiſter as at York. 
She deliberated how, ſhe might overcome the re- 
gent's ſcuples; and as ſhe foreſaw that the pro- 
miles which ſhe ſhould be obliged to allure him 
with, would naturally exaſperate Mary, ſhe de- 
termined to guard her more narrowly than ever, 
and removed her from Bolton to Tuthbury in 
Staffordſhire, and committed her to the keeping 
of the earl of Shrewſbury, to whom that caſtle 
belonged. 

Mary ſoon began to ſuſpect the deſign of this 
ſecond conference; and her ſuſpicions were con- 
firmed by a circumſtance extremely mortifying. 

ne regent having arrived at London, was receiv- 
ed by Elibabeth with reſpect and affection. This 
Mary juſtly conſidered as an open declaration of 
that queen's partiality towards her enemies; ſhe 
wrote to her commiſſioners, and commanded them 
to complain of the uſage that ſhe had met with, 
and the additional injuries which ſhe had reaſon 
to apprehend. Her rebellious ſubjects were al- 
lowed acceſs to the queen, and ſhe was excluded 
her preſence ; they enjoyed full liberty, while ſhe 
languiihed in confinement z ſhe renewed her de- 
mand to be admitted to Elizabeth; and if that were 
τnigd, ſhe recalled the conſer.t rr had given to 
the conference at Weſtmaſter Hroteſted that 
whatever was done ther. held to be 
null and void. 


But 
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But either Mary's letters reached her commiſ- 
ſioners too late, or they ſuffered themſelves to be 
deceived by Elizabeth's profeſſions of regard for 
their miſtreſs, and conſented to the opening of the 
conference. 


To the commiſſioners who had appeared in her 


name at York, Elizabeth now added Sir Nicholas 
Bacon, keeper of the pgre.t ſcal, the carls of Arun- 
del and Leiceſter, lord Clinton, and Sir William 
Cecil. A ſatisfactory anſwer was given to the re- 
gent's demands; his negociation with Norfolk 
had been diſcovered to Morton by ſome of Mary's 


attendants, and communicated to Cecil. His per- 


ſonal ſafety, as well as the continuance of his pow- 
er, depended on *.lizabeth, and at length deter- 
mined him to produce his accuſition againſt the 
queen. 

To leſſen the infamy, he proteſted that it was 
with the utmoit reluctance that he undertook this 
difagreeable taſæ; but the iuſolence and importu- 
nity of the adverſe faction compelled him to 
publiſh what he had hitherto, though with de- 
triment to himſelf, endeavoured to conceal. He 
then proceeded to charge Mary, not only with 
having conſented to the murder, but with being 
acceſſary to the contrivance and execution of 
it. Bothwell, it was aſſerted, had been ſcreened 
from the purſuits of juſtice by her favour ; and 
that ſhe had formed defigns no leſs dangerous 
to the life of the young prince, than ſubverſive 
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of the liberties and conſtitution of the kingdom. 
It any of theſe crimes ſhould be denied, an 
offer was made to produce the moſt ample 
and undoubted cvidence in confirmation of the 
charge. | 

At the next meeting of the commiſſioners, the 
earl of Lennox implored Elizabett's juſtice againſt 
the queen of Scots, whom he accuſed upon oath 
of the unnatural murder of his ſon : While Mary's 
commiſhoners, inſtcad of attempting to vindicate 
her honour, had recourſe to the article in their 
inſtructions which they haq formerly neglected. 
They demanded an audience of Elizabeth; and 
having renewed their miſtreſse's requeſt of a per- 
ſonal interview, they proteſted, if that were deni- 
ed her, againſt all the future proceedings of the 
commiſſioners. A proteſtation offered, when 
ſuch a bold accuſation was preferred againſt Mary, 
gave reaſon to ſuſpect that ſhe dreaded the event 
of the examination: This ſuſpicion was confirmed 


by Roſs and Herries privately acquainting Cecil, . 


that their miſtreſs, notwithſtanding the regent's 

audacious accuſation, would {till be glad to ter- 
minate the differences between herſelf and her ſub- 
jets by an amicable accomdation. 

Elizabeth in anſwer, told Mary's commiſſioners, 
that in the preſent juncture nothing could be ſo 
diſhonourable to their miſtreſs as an accomdation ; 
that the matter would ſeem huddeld up in this 
manner, merely tohide her ſhame; nor was it poſſi- 
ble that ſhe could be admitted with any decency into 

her 
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her preſence while ſhe lay under the infamy of 
ſuch a public accuſation. 

Mary's commiſſioners, on this MED with- 
drew; and as they. declined anſwering, the regent 
ſeemed to have no further neceſſity of produc- 
ing. proofs. But Elizabeth was not content till 
theſe were in her hands; ſhe intimated to the re- 
gent her indignation at his accuſing his ſovereign 
of ſuch atrocious crimes. He, in order to regain 
the good opinion of ſuch a powerful protectreſs, 
offered to ſhew that his accuſations were not mali- 


cious nor ill-grouuded; he produced and delivered 


to the Engliſh commiſſioners the confeſſions of 
the perſons executed for the king's murder, and 
the fatal caſket which contained the letters, ſon- 
nets, and contracts, that have been already men- 
tioned. 

Elizabeth, from the moment that ſhe got theſe 
into her. poſſeſſion, laid aſide all expreſſions of 
friendſhip and reſpect towards Mary, and wrote: 
to her as if the preſumptions of her guilt amoun-- 
ted to certainty. She hoped thus to intimidate. 
her, to confirm the reſignation of the crown ; to 


ratify Murray's authority as regent ; and to con- 


ſent that both herſclf and her ſon ſhould reſide 
in England under her protection. But Mary re- 
jected this ſcheme without heſitation: Death, ſaid: 
he, is leſs dreadful than ſuchan ignominious ſtep. 
© Rather than give away with my own hands the 
* crown which deſcended. to me from my anceſ-. 
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« tors, I will part with life; but the laſt words I 
© utter ſhall be thoſe of a queen of Scotland.” 

At the ſame time that Mary denied the allega- 
tions of her enemies, ſhe recriminated by her 
commiſſioners upon the regent and his party, and 
accuſed them with having deviſed and executed the 
murder of the King, Theſe aſſerted their inno- 
cence with great warmth ; while Elizabeth, who 
had now in her hands the papers that ſhe had ſo 
long wiſhed for, though ſhe aſfected till to urge 
the queen of Scots to vindicate her honour, did 


not defire to make any further progreſs in the in- 
quiry. 

Th ent was now i 5 

A. D. 1569. e reg s now impatient to 


return to Scotland; and before he 


ſet out, he was called into the privy council, to 


receive a final declaration of Elizabeth's ſentiments. 
Cecil acquainted him, in her name, that on one 


hand nothing had been objected to his conduct, 


that ſhe could reckon detrimental to his honour, 
or inconſiſtent with his duty; nor had he, on the 
other hand, produced any thing againſt his ſove- 
reign, on which he could found an unfavourable 


opinion of her actions; and for this reaſon, ſne 


reſolved to leave all the affairs of Scotland pre- 
ciſcly in the ſame ſituatien in which ſhe had found 
them at the beginning of the conference: The 
queen's commiſſioners were diſmiſſed much in the 
ſame manner. | 

Nothing could at firſt ſight appear more trifling 
and ridiculous than ſuch a concluſion of a confer- 


ence, 
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ence, which had laſted upwards of four months, 
and had fixed ſo earneſtly the attention of both 
nations : Yet, at the ſame time, nothing could be 
more conformable to the future ſchemes of Eliza- 
beth. She had no thoughts of continuing neuter, 
notwithſtanding ker profeſſions of impartiality ; 
nor was ſhe in doubt to what party to give her 
protection. She ſupplied the regent, before he 
quitted London, with a large ſum of money, and 
promiſed to ſupport, to the utmoſt of her power, 
the king's authority. 

This reſolution was fortified by the conduct of 
Mary: The repeated inſtances of Elizabeth's art 
and duplicity had awakened the queen of Scots 
from thoſe fond dreams of aſſiſtance into which ſhe 
had been lulled; and deſpairing of obtaining any 
ſuccour from the Engliſn queen, ſhe endeavoured 
to rally her own adherents. to Scotland, and to 
excite them to arms, by painting the intereſted” 
and unworthy defigns of Elizabeth and Murray 
in ſuch colours as could not fail of inſpiring every 
ycotſman with indignation. 

Mary aſſerted, that the regent had agreed to 
convey the prince her ſon into England; to yield 
to the queen of Ei nd the ſtrongeſt places in- 
Scotland; and to acknowledge the dependence of 
the Scottiſh upon the Engliſh nation. As a com-- 
penſation for this, he was to be declared the law- 
ful heir of the crown of Scotland; and at the 
fame time, the queſtion, with regard to the Eng- 
Uh ſucceſſion, was to be decided in favour of the 

| earl 
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earl of Hartford, who had promiſed to marry one 
of Cecil's daughters. An account of theſe wild 
and chimerical projects was ſpread indulſtrioutly 


among the Scots. The queen of England, who. 


perceived the intention of it was to deſtroy its ef- 
fects by a counter-proclamation, and became more 
diſguſted than ever with Mary. 


Scotland, during the abſence of the regent, had. 


remained in tranquility ; but the queen's adher- 
ents, who had flattered themſelves that the con- 


ference in England would ruminate to her ad- 


vantage, and had there fore reſtrained their impa- 
tient diſcontents, were now ready to erect the 


ſtandard of civil war. They were encouraged 
too by the appearance of a leader, whoſe high 
quality and pretenſions entitled him to great au- 


thority in the nation ; 'This was the duke of 


Chatelherault, who had refided for ſome years in 


France, and whom that court had now ſent over 
with a ſupply of money, in hopes of animating 
the courage of the queen's faction by the preſence 


and influence of the firit nobleman of the king-- 


dom - 
The duke of Chatelherault has been detained 


by the artiſices of Elizabeth for ſeveral months; 


but when theſe pretences were exhauſted, the 


queen could not openly refuſe her permiſſion to 


continue his journey; and before his departure, 
Mary inveſted him with the high dignity of her 
lieutenant-general in Scotland, together with the 
fantaſtic title of her adopted father. 

The 
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The deſigns of the duke of Chatelherault had 
not eſcaped the penetration of the regent, who 
prepared to prevent or encounter them with his 
uſual activity. He marched to Glaſgow at the 
head of an army which he had expeditiouſly levied. 
The followers of Argyll and Huntly, who com- 
poſed the chief parts of the queen's faction, lying 
in very diitant corners of the kingdomy and many 
of the duke's dependants having fallen or been 
taken griſoners in the battle of Langfide, he be- 
held his eſtate and vaſſals expoſed to deſtruction. 
To avert this, he propoſed an accommodation, 
which was effeQtual on very moderate terms. 

The duke conſented to acknowledge the au- 
thority both of the king and the regent; and to 
claim no juriſdiction in conſequence of the com- 
miſhon which he had received from the queen. 
The regent bound himſelf to repeal the act which 
had paſſed for attainting ſeveral of the queen's ad- 
herentsz to reſtore all who would ſubmit to 
the king's government to the poſſeſſion of their 
citates and honours ; and to hold a convention, 
wherein all the differences between the two par- 
ties ſhould be ſettled by mutual conſent. For the 
tairhful execution of the treaty, the duke gave hoſ- 
tages; and as a mark of his ſincerity, he and lord 
Herries, accompanied by the regent, viſited the 
young king at Stirling; while the regent, on his 
fde, reſtored to freedom the priſoners who had 
been taken at Langſide. 


'Theſe 
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Theſe meaſures did not however entirely ſecure 
the tranquillity of Scotland. Argyle and Huntly 
had rejected the late treaty : In England, intrigues 
were daily carried on_in favour of Mary ; her 
affairs wore a more favourable appearance; and 
the probability of her ſpeedy return into her own 
kingdom was hourly augmented: In France, the 
Hugonots had been repeatedly broken by their ad- 
verfaries, and their entire deſtruction was expect- 
ed; while the French king, having eſtabliſhed 
once more peace throughout his dominions, would 
he at leiſure to direct his attention to the affairs of 
Britain. Argyle and Huntly were ſtrongly influ- 
enced by theſe circumſtances z and their repreſen- 
tations produced ſuch an effect on the duke that 
he appeared wavering and irreſolute, and plainly 
diſcovered that he withed to evade the accompliſh- 


ment of the treaty. 


The vigour of the regent diſſipated the ſtorm 
that menaced him; he ſaw the danger of allow 
ing the duke to diſengage himſelf from the condi— 
tions that he had acceded to; and he inſtantly 


formed a reſolution equally bold and politic. 


He 


commanded luis guards to ſeize Chatelkerault in his 
own houſe at Edinburgh, whither he had come in 


order to attend the converſation agreed upon; 
regardleſs either of his dignity, as the firſt noble- 
man in the kingdom and next heir to tl. crown, 
or of the promiſcs of perſonal fafety on which he 
had relied, committed him and lord Herries pri- 


ſoners to the caſtle of Edinburgh. 


and 
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The hopes of the party were blaſted by an event 
ſo fatal and unexpected; Argyle, intimidated at 
this example of ſeverity, ſubmitted to the king's 
government, and made his peace with the regent 


on very eaſy terms; while Huntly, incapable alone 


of ſupporting the party of Mary, was at laſt oblig- 
ed to lay down his arms. 

The importunity of Fenelon, the French am- 
baſſador, had extorted ſome overtures from Eliza- 
beth, which wore the appearance of being favour- 
able to the queen of Scots. Theſe were delivered 
by lord 'Boyd to the regent, in a letter from the 
queen of England. A convention was held at | 
Perth to conſider of the propoſals : The firſt de- 
manded, that Mary ſhould be reſtored to the full 
poſſeſſion of her former authority; the ſecond, 
that ſhe ſhould be admitted to reign jointly with 
the king her ſon; and the third, that ſhe ſhould 
be allowed to reſide in Scotland, in ſome decent re- 
tirement, without any thare in the adminiſtration 
of government. Among propoſitions ſo unequal 
and diſproportiouate, Elizabeth plainly ſaw where 
the choice would fall; the two former were re- 
jected; and long delays mult neceſſarily have in- 
tervened, and many difficulties have ariſen, before 
every circumſtance relative to the laſt could be 
finally adjuſted. 

Elizabeth's letter was accompanied by one from 
Mary, in which ſhe demanded that her marriage 
with Bothwell ſhould be reviewed by proper judges, 
and, if found invalid, ſhould be diflolved by a 


legal 
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legal ſentence of divorce. For two years ſhe had 
now endured a ſeries of calamities, and all ori- 
ginating in that fatal marriage; a divorce was 
the only thing that could repair the injuries her re- 
putation had ſuffered ; yet ſhe had long preſerved 
a ſilence on that ſubject; and her particular mo- 
tive for ſoliciting it now, was ſo well-known by 
the convention of eſtates that the demand was re- 
jected. 

Whatever defire Mary might have to be ſepa- 
rated from Bothwell, her preſent conduct was 
founded in an impatience to be married to the 
duke of Norfolk, rither than in any abhorrence 
to the unhappy man whoſe crimes had been pro- 
ductive of ſo much miſery to her. This marriage 
was the ſecret of thoſe intrigues in England which 
we had already mentioned. The fertile and pro- 
jecting genius of Maitland firſt -conceived this 
ſcheme; during the conference at York, he com- 
municated it to the duke himſelf, and to the bi- 
ſhop of Roſs; the former readily cloſed with a 
project ſo flattering to his ambition; and the lat- 
ter conſidered it as a probable device for reſtoring 
his miſtreſs to liberty, aud replacing her on the 
throne. A correſpondence was carried on between 
Mary and the duke, by means of Lady Scroop, 
the ſiſter of the latter; this intrigue was ſtill 
continued after the removal of the conference to 
Weſtminiſter; and by the means of Roſs and 
Maitland, many letters and love-tokens paſſed be- 
tween Norfolk and the queen of Scots. 
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The duke, conſcious that the project could not 
entirely eſcape the ſuſpicious vigilance of Elizabeth, 
attempted on this occaſion to deceive her by the 
appearance of candour and ingeniouſneſs. He 
informed her of the rumour himſelf ; and at the 
fame time that he diſclaimed all intentions of the 
kind, he ſpoke of Mary and her dominions in ſuch 
terms of contcrapt, as feem to have entirely ſatiſ- 
fied his royal miſtreſs; But inſtead of deſiſting 
from the enterprize, he purſued it with increaſe 
of vigour, and even extended his negociations to 
the regent himſelf. Murray was ſenſible that he 
had given offence to Norfolk, by his public ac- 
cuſation of Mary in breach of the concert into 
which had entered at Vork; he was then ready 
to return into Scotland; the influence of the duke 
in the North of England was great; the earls of 
Northumberland and Weſtmorland, the moſt 
powerful noblemen in that part of the kingdom, 
threatened to revenge upon the regent the injuries 
that he had done his ſovereign. In order to ſecure 
his retreat, he addreſſed himſelf to Norfolk, and 
inſinuated that he would concur in promoting the 
duke's marriage with the queen, his ſiſter; Nor- 
folk credulouſly liſtened to his profeſſions, and 
wrote to the two earls not to interrupt the paſſage 
of Murray. 

From his connection with the regent, Norfolk 
extended his negociations among the Engliſh no- 
bility. The marriage of the Scottiſh queen to an 
Engliſhman, and a zealous prots ſtant, the moſt 
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powerful and moſt univerſally beloved of the no- 
bles, ſeemed an effectual remedy againſt the ca- 
lamities of civil war, with which the kingdom 
might be afflicted if Mary's ſucceſſion to the throne 
was diſputed, or the danger which might ariſe to 
religion and liberty, thould ſhe eſpouſe a foreign 
or popiſh prince. 

From theſe conſiderations the greater part of 
the peers, either direcly or tacitly, approved the 
union of Mary with the duke of Norfolk, as a 
ſalutary projet. The earls of Arundel, Pem- 
broke, Leiceſter, and lord Lumley, ſubſcribed a 
jetter to the Scottiſh queen, in which they warm- 
ly recommended the match, but inſiſted on Mary's 
promiſe that ſhe would attempt nothing prejudi- 
cial to Elizabeth and her poſterity ; that ſhe ſhould 
conſent to a league offenſive and deſenſive be- 
tween the two kingdoms ; that ſhe ſhould confirm 
the preſent eſtabliſliment of religion in Scotland, 
and receive into favour ſuch of her ſubjects as had 
appeared in arms againſt her. On theſc condi- 
tions they engaged to reitore her to her own 
throne, and to ſecure her that of England in re— 
verſion; and Mary readily conſented to all except 
the ſecond article, on which the demanded time 
to conſul her ally the king of France. | 

The whole of this negociation was induſtriouſy 
concealed from Elizabeth: It was well-known 
that ſhe would not willingly conſent to a meaſure 
which would increaſe the reputation of Ler rival: 
To take a few fteps without her knowledge in a 
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matter of ſo much conſequence, could ſcaree be 
conſidered as criminal; and even Mary and Nor- 
folk had declared, that without her approbation 
nothing ſhould be concluded. The greater part 
of the nobles regarded their duty and allegiance 
fully preſerved ; but thoſe who conducted the in- 
trigue had more ſecret and dangerous deſigns ; the 
promiſes which Mary had made, they thought 
might bz ealily evaded, while the advantages to 
her were inſtant and important. The concur- 
ence of the kings of France and Spain had been 
early ſolicited and obtained; but a treaty in which 
they conſulted foreign princes could ſcarce be 
deemed innocent. It was however expected, that 
the union of ſo many nobles would extort the 
compliance of Elizabeth; and ſuch was their con- 
fidence in their ſucceſs, that Norfolk exerted his 
induence to prevent an attempt which had been 
projected in the north, to reſcue Mary out of the 
hands of her. keepers, left, when at liberty, ſhe 
raight recede from thoſe declarations which ſhe 
had made m his. favour. 

Lord Boyd at this critical juncture delivered 
letters in cyphers from the duke of Norfolk and 
Throgmorton to the regent and Maitland. In 
theſe, the two former expreſſed their moſt ſanguine 
hopes of ſucceſs ; and repreſented the whole no- 
bility of England as unanimous in ſupport of the 
project. The influence and numbers of thoſe 
who had concurred in the ſcheme ſeemed to pre- 
ciude every danger from oppoſitionz and the 
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ceremony of the marriage was only wanting, It 
remained with the regent to open a road to that 
tranſaction by haſtening the divorce between 
Bothwell and Mary; this was expected from him 
in conſequence of his promiſe to Norfolk ; a pro- 
wiſe which it was imagined he would punCtually 
perform. : 

But the circumſtances of the regent were 
widely different at preſent to thoſe in which he 
had given his apparent approbation to the deſigns 
of Norfolk; he could not but be ſenſible that the 
conſequence of the duke's ſucceſs would be fatal 
to his own power; nor could he expect any favour 
or even hope for impunity from the queen, ſhould 
ſhe recover the regal authority, ſince ſhe conſi- 
dered him as the author of all her calamities. Tt 
is not ſurpriſing therefore that he ſhould refuſe to 
venture on a ſtep, which was to found the gran- 
deur of another on the ruins of his own. A de- 
lay was occaſioned by this denia) ; but as every 
other preliminary was adjuſted, the biſhop of Roſs, 


in the name of his miſtreſs, and the duke of 


Norfolk in perſon, declared, in the preſence of 
the French Ambaſſador, their mutual conſent to 
the marriage ; and a contract to this purpoſe was 
ſigned and intruſted to the care of the ambaila- 
dor. * | | 

The number of confidents on whom Mary and 
Norfolk had relied, became now too great to hope 
that the intrigue could be concealed. Whiſpers 

were circulated already at court; and Elizabeth 
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calling Norfolk into her prefence, expreſſed the ut- 
moſt indignation at his conduct, and charged him 
to abandon all thoughts of ſo dangerous a project. 
It is probable that Leiceſter had only entered into 
the ſcheme with the view of revealing it : He now 
communicated it with all its circumſtances to the 
queen. Pembroke, Arundel, Lumley, and Throg- 
morton, were confined and examined; Mary was 
watched more narrowly than ever; and Haſtings, 
earl of Huntingdon, ho pretended to diſpute with 
the Scottiſh: queen her right of ſucceſſion, being 
joined in commifſion with Shrewſbury, rendered 
her impriſonment- more. intolerable by the exceſs 
of his rigour. 

We have already obſerved, that the regent from 
the firſt could ſcarce have been ſincere in the pro- 
ject; and the moment that he was threatened 
with the diſpleaſure of Elizabeth, he haſtened to 
make his own peace at the expence of his accom- 
plices. He delivered to the queen of England 
all the letters of Norfolk, and furniſhed her with 
the moſt ample intelligence. The duke, inſtead 
of obeying the ſummons to appear before the privy 
council, fled to his feat in Norfolk; but received 
with indifference by his friends in that country, 
unprepared for reſiſtance againſt his ſovereign, and 
intimidated by the confinement of his aflociates, 
he obeyed” a ſecond ſummons, and repaired to 
Windfor. For ſome days he was kept a prifoner 
in a private houſe, and afterwards committed to 
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the tower, where he ſuffered an impriſonment of 
nine months; and was not releaſed but by his 
humble ſubmiſſion to Elizabeth, and his promiſe 
to hold no farther correſpondence with the queen 
of Scots. 

The queen's partizans in Scotland had not been 
inactive during the negociation in England; and 
Maitland, whoſe fertile genius was never without 
reſources, had allured from the ſide of the regent, 
Lord Home, Kirkaldy, and feveral of his former 
aſſociates. He continued ſtill to ſoment the ſpirit 
of diſaffection in Scotland; and Murray could 
not regard his own power ſecure, while Maitland 
enjoyed his liberty. For this reaſon he employed 
captain Crawford, one of his creatures, to accuſc 
him of being acceſſary to the murder of the king; 
and under that pretence carried him a priſoner to 
Edinburgh. He was ſaved however from deſtruc- 
tion by the friendſhip of Kirkaldy, who got him 
ſrom the hands of the perſon to whoſe care he was 
committed, by a pretended warrant from the re- 
gent, and conducted him to the caſtle, which 
from that time remained under Maitland's com- 
mand; while the regent, inſtead of the deſtruc- 
tion of his molt formidable enemy, endured no 
mall mortification in the loſs of a place of ſo 

much importance, and the open defection of a man 
io eminent for military ſkill as Kirkaldy. 
The impriſonment of the duke of Norfolk did 


not extinguiſh in England the hopes of Mary's ad- 
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herents, or reſtrain- entirely the enemies of Eliza- 
beth's government. The earls of Northumberland 
and Weſtmorland, whoſe influence in the northern 
counties was ſuch as might be expected from 
their extenſive property, and from the popular and 
martial families of Percy and Nevil, were ſtrongly 
attached to the popiſh religion, and diſcontented 
with a court where new men and a new ſyſtem 
prevailed. They had warmly eſpouſed the inte- 
reſt of Mary, and the caution of Norfolk ill ſuited: 
their ardour and impetuoſity; they aſpired not on- 
ly at delivering the queen of Scots, but at chang- 
ing the eſtabliſhed religion and government; and 
they ſolicited the aid of the king of Spain, the zea- 
lous patron of popery in that age. Philip was 
delighted with the proſpect of involving England 
in the confuſion of a civil war; and promiſed the 
earls, that if either they poſſeſſed themſelves of a- 
ny ſtrong place, or delivered the queen of Scots, 
that he would ſupply them with money and a con- 
ſiderable body of troops. 

Though Elizabeth fufpected not the real deſign 
of the conſpirators, yet as ſhe conſidered the earls 
of Northumberland and Weſtmorland as privy to 
Norfolk's plot, ſhe ſummoned them to court. Con- 
ſcious of their guilt, they refuſed to comply; and 
as no time remained for deliberation, they inſtant- 
ly erected the ſtandard of oppoſition againſt their 
ſovereign. The re-eſtabliſhment of the catholic 
religion, and the ſettlement of the ſucceſhon of the 
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crown, were the motives they aſſigned for their 
enterprize. Their names allured to their party 
many of the lower people, but their abilities were 
far from equal to the project they had engaged in. 
The removal of Mary to Coventry diſappointed 
their principal object; the approach of regular 
troops compelled them to retire ; their numbers 
dwindled intheirretreat ;. and after lurking for ſome 
time amidſt the mountains of Northumberland, 
they ſought refuge among the Scottiſh borderers. 
Northumberland was made priſoner by the regent; 
and Weſtmorland was concealed by Scot of Buc- 
cleugh, and Ker of Ferniherſt, and afterwards con- 
veyed to the Netherlands. 

This revolt, however, deeply impreſſed Eliza- 
beth with the danger of keeping ſuch a priſoner 
as the Scottiſh Queen: The conſpiracy of Nor- 
folk, and the rebellion of the earls of Northum- 
berland and Weſtmoreland, were both directed 
to rhe relief of Mary: Many of her own ſubjects 


pitied the captive queen; and the Roman Catho- 


lic princes on the continent were warmly inter- 
eited in her cauſe. By detaining her, ſhe beheld 
herſelf expoſed to the cabals and inſureCtions of 
the former, and ſhe might draw down upon her- 
ſelf the hoſtile arms of the latter. She now re- 
ſolved to deliver Mary into the hands of the 
regent, who was equally concerned with her- 
ſelf in preventing her from re-aſcending the 
throne. 

The 
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The remonſtrances of the French 
and Spaniſh ambaſſadors, who repre 
ſented the infamy of the tranſaction, deferred in 
ſome meaſure this negociation; and it was finally 
broken by the murder of the regent himſelf, 

We have already noticed, that Hamilton of 
Bothwellhaugh, who had been condemned for ap- 
pearing in arms at the battle of Langſide, had re- 
ceived” his life from the regent's clemency : But 
part of his eſtate had been beſtowed upon a fa- 
yourite of Murray, who had ſeized his houſe, and 
turned out his wife naked in a cold night into the 
open fields, where, before next morning, ſhe be- 
came furiouſly mad. 

The injury made a deeper impreſſion on Ha- 
milton than the mercy he had experienced: He 
vowed revenge; and was fortified in his reſol- 
ution by the applauſe of his kinſmen of the houſes 
of Hamilton, 'The maxims of the age combined 
with party rancour to keep him ſteady to his 
purpoſe ; and he followed Murray for ſome time 
with deliberate vengeance, in hopes of ſtriking the 
blow. 

The regent was to paſs, in his way from Stir- 
ling to Edinburgh, through Linlithgow; and 
Hamilton embraced that opportunity of ſatiating 
his revenge. He took his ſtand in a wooden gal- 
lery, which had a window towards the ftreet ; 


A. D. 1570. 


ſpread a feather bed on the flour to hinder the 


noiſe of his feet being heard; hung up a black 
cloth behind him, that his ſhadow might not 
be 
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be obſerved from without; and calmly expected 
the regent's approach, who had lodged during the 
night in a houſe not far diſtant. 

With whatever care he had concealed his en- 
terpriſe, the fecret began already to be whiſper- 
ed; and tome indiſtinct rumours had even reached 
the ears of Murray himſelf. Iz paid fo much 
attention to them, that he reſolved to return by 
the ſame gate through which he had entered, 
and to fetch a compaſs round the town; but as 
the throng was great, and he himſelf a ſtranger 
to fear, he unfortunately abandoned this inten- 
tion, and proceeded directly along the ſtreet 
where his enemy lay in wait for him. The 
crowd which ſurrounded him compelled him to 
move ſlowly, and allowed the aſſaſſin to take di- 
ſtint aim. His ſkill was but too fatal ; a fingle 
bullet entered the lower part of Murray's belly, and 
even killed the horſe of a gentleman who rode 
on the other fide of him. His followers imme- 
diately endeavoured to force the door of the. 
houſe, but found it ſtrongly barricaded : it gave 
way at ler gth to their efforts; but Hamilton had 
availed himſelf of the delay: and mounting a 
fleet horſe which ſtood prepared for him at the 


back paſſage, ſoon gained a diſtance which pre- 


cluded purſuit. 
The wound which the regent reccived was 


mortal, and he expired the ſame night. His cha- 


racter has been drawn by the dufcrent parties of 


the age in ſuch oppoſite colours, as mult na- 
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turally be expected from gratitude and reſent- 
ment. Even his enemies allow him to have poſ- 
ſeſſed, in the higheſt degree, perſonal intrepidity, 
military ſkill, ſagacity and vigour in the ad mini- 
{tration of civil affairs. His moral virtues are 
more doubtful; and ought neither to be praiſed 
or cenſured without great reſerve and many diſ- 
tinctions. His victories were diſtinguiſhed by 
a humanity rarely to be found in the barbarous 
age he lived in; and he was remarkable for 
his patronage of learning, when it was confidered 
with contempt by an haughty and martial nobi- 
lity. His zeal for religion ſurpaſſed even that of 
his contemporaries; and his confidence in his 
iriends could only be exceeded by his liberality 
towards them. In his oppoſition to the perni- 
cious ſyſtem which the princes of Lorrain had 
obliged the queen mother to purſue, we diſcern 
a diſintereſted paſſion for the liberty of his coun- 
try; and he ſacriſiced the friendihip of thoſe who 
were moſt attached to his perſon to the zeal and 
aſſection with which he ſerved Mary, on her firſt 
return to Scotland. 

But at the ſame time it muſt not be concealed 
that his ambition was immoderate; and the at- 
tering proſpect which aſterwards opened to his 
enterpriſing genius tempted him to ſwerve from 


the paths of allegiance to his ſover:1zna. His 


treatment of that ſovereign, who was at once his 
filter an his queen, was unnetur:l and undutiful. 
The dependence oa England to which he reduced 
Scotland, 
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Scotland, was diſgraceful to his country; and 
his treachery towards Norfolk, and the baſeneſ; 
with which he betrayed him, have fixed an in- 
delible ſtain on his honour 

From the moment that he attained to power 
and dignity, his diſpoſition changed with his fitu- 
ation: He diſguſted the nobles by his haughtineſs 
ann reſerve; and the affected arts of diſſimulation 
and refinement took place of thoſe blunt and inge- 
nuous manners which were natural to him. 
Towards the latter end of his life he grew im- 
patient of advice; and ſoothed by the voice of 
adulation, the flatterers that crowded round him 
eſtranged him from the faithful counſels of his 
ancient friends; who beheld the alteration with 
regret, and predicted his fall. Yet amidſt the 
turbulence and confuſion of that factious pe- 
riod, he diſpenſed juſtice with ſo much impar- 
tiality, he repreſſed the licentious borderers with 
ſo much courage, and eſtabliſhed ſuch uncom- 
mon order and tranquility in the country, that 
his adminiſtration was extremely popular, and he 
was long and affectionately remembered among 
the commons by the title of the God Regent. 
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Chapter the Sixth. 


— — — 


INTRIGUES in Scotland. — Interference of Elizabeth. — 
Earl of Lennox choſen regent. — Negociations with Mary. 
— Execution of the Archbiſhop of St. Andrews, — The re- 
, | gent is killed at Stirling. — Is ſucceeded by the earl of Mar. 
— Conſpiracy and execution of the duke of Norfolk Death 
of Mar. — The earl of Morton obtains the regency. — Re- 
duces the caſtle of Edinburgh, and puts to death Kirkaldy. 
— James aſſumes the reins of government. — Morton makes 
himſelf maſter of the king's perſon; — Is diveſted of au- 
thority and accuſed of the murder of lord Darnly, — His 
execution. — The Raid of Ruthven. — James recovers his 
liberty. — His conduct towards the conſpirators — Exe- 
cution of the earl of Gowrie. — The conſpirators eſcape 
into England. — James diminiſhes the power of the 
church. 


— — 


Wunsr Elizabeth bewailed the death of the 
regent, the adherents of Mary openly exulted in 
his fate. As the aſſaſſin made his eſcape on a 
1 horſe which belonged to lord Claud Hamilton, 
and fled directly to Hamilton, where he was re- 
ceived in triumph, it was concluded that the 
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blow was rather ſuggeſted by a party, than the 
revenge of a private man. 'The day after the 
murder, Scot of Buccleugh, and Ker of Ferni- 
herſt, entered England in an hoſtile manner; an 
outrage they would ſcarce have ventured on had 
Murray been alive; nor could it well have hap- 
pened ſo ſoon after his death, had they not been 
privy to the crime. 

To reſtrain theſe exceſſes, a ſettled form of go- 
vernment was neceflaryz and a convention of 
nobles was held, to deliberate concerning the 
choice of a regent. The queen's adherents re- 
fuſed to be preſent at the meeting, and proteſted 
againſt its proceedings: The king's own party 
was irreſolute, and divided in opinion; while 
Elizabeth, according to her ancient ſyſtem, con- 
tinued to multiply the factions which tore the 
kingdom in pieces. Ihe convention broke up 
without coming to any agreement, and a new 
meeting, to which the nobles of all parties were 

invited, was appointed on the firſt of May. 

- Maitland and Kirkaldy had laboured to reſtore 
ſome degree of harmony among their country- 
men; but while the one faction demanded the 
reſtoration of the queen, the other inſiſted th-t 
the king's authority ſhould on no account be 
unpaired. Both were rendered averſe to rc- 
conciliation by the hope of foreign aid. It was 
expected that the civil wars in France would 
be ſo ſoon terminated, and that Charles the Ninth 
would be at liberty to ſupport Mary; on the 

other 
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other hand, the earl of Suſſex was aſſembling a 
powerful army on the borders, and its opera- 
tions could not fail of adding ſtrength and ſpirit 
to th: party of the king. | 
Morton, the moſt able leader on the king's 
fide, warmly ſolicited the affiſtance of Eliza- 
bethz while the cliefs of the queen's faction 
aſſembling at Linlthgow, marched from thence 
to Edinburgh; and were, by the perſuaſions of 


Kirkaldy, who was both governor of the caſtle 


and provoſt of the town, admitted within the 
gates. The earl of Athole and Maitland al- 
moſt openly acceded to the ſame party; and the 
duke of Chatelherault and lord Herries having, 
by the means of Kirkaldy, recovered their li- 
berty, reſumed the places which they had for- 
merly held in their councils. 

It was the project of theſe to engage England 
and Scotland m open hoſtilities; not only to 
diſſolve a confederacy of great advantage to the 
king's cauſe, but to reconcile their countrymen 
to the queen. With this view, they had encou- 
raged the depredations of Ker and Scott; but 
Elizabeth foreſaw the conſequences of rendering 
this a national quarrel: By a proclamation, ſhe 
declared that ſhe imputed the outrages on the 
borders, not to the Scottiſh nation, but to a 
few deſigning perſons; and that ſhe was deter- 
mined to maifitain the friendſhip of the former, 
while ſhe chaſtifed the licencicuſneſs of the lat- 
ter. Suſſex and Scroop acccordingly entered the 
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borders, and laid waſte the adjacent countries 
with fire and ſword; while the adherents of Mary 
retired from Edinburgh, the inhabitants whereof 
were ill affected to their cauſe, and from Lin- 
lithgow iſſued a proclamation forbidding their 
countrymen to reſpect any other authority than 
that of the Auke, and Argyll and Huntly, whom 
the queen had conſtituted her lieutenants in the 
kingdom. 

The nobles who adhered to the king, aſſem- 
bled at Edinburgh; and declared by a counter- 
proclamation, ſuch as appeared for the queen, 
enemies of their country. They were effectu- 
ally ſupported by Elizabeth, who detached Sir 


William Drury into Scotland with a thouſand _ 


foot and three hundred horſe. The king's par- 
tizians joined him with a conſiderable body of 
troops, and their united forces plundered and laid 
waſte the country in the neighbourhood of Glai- 
gow, which belonged to Hamilton. 

The earl of Lennox, under Drury's protection, 
returned into Scotland. It was natural to commit 
to him the government of the kingdom during 
the minority of his grandſon. Yet though Eliza- 
beth ardently wiſhed that he might ſucceed Mur- 
ray as regent, ſhe did not think it prudent to fa- 
your his pretenſions too openly. - The civil wars in 
France appeared now to be on the point of com- 
ing to an fue, and both parties ſeemed to deſire 
peace with equal ardour. Charles the Ninth could 

not 
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not in honour ſuffer a queen of France and the 
moſt ancient ally of his crown, to languiſh in her 
preſent cruel fituation, without attempting to pro- 
cure her relief; and Elizabeth had every thing to 
dread from the impetuoſity of his temper, and the 
power of his arms; it therefore became neceſſary 
for her to act with ſome reſerve. 

But an event of an extraordinary nature rouſed 
her from this indecifive conduct. Pope Pius had. 
iſaed a bull, by which he excommunicated Eliza- 


| beth, and deprived her of her kingdom; and the 


queen of England imputed this ſtep to a combi- 
nation of the catholic princes againſt her, and ſuſ- 
peel that ſome plot was formed in favour of 
Mary. In that event ſhe was ſenſible that the 
ſafety of her own kingdom depended on preſerving 
her influence over Scotland: She now encoura- 
ged the king's adherents to elect a regent z and on 

er recommendation, the convention conferred 
that honour on the earl of Lennox. 

The regent's firſt care was to prevent the meet- 
ing of the parliament, which the queen's party 
had ſummoned at Linlithgow. Succeſsful in this, 
and encouraged by a formidable. Engliſh army, 
which, under the earl of Suſſex, hovered. on the 
borders, he deprived Maitland of the office of ſe- 
erctary; and proclaimed him, the duke, Huntly, 
and other leaders of the queen's party, traitors and 
enemies of their country. 

In this deſperate ſituation, they were indebted 
for their ſafety to a treaty which Elizabeth was 
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carrying on, under colour of reſtoring the captive 
queen to her throne. As a proof of her ſincerity 
on this occaſion, ſhe loboured to procure a ceſſa- 
tion of arms between the two contending factions 
in Scotland. And though Lennox was highly 
elated with the good fortune which had hitherto 
attended his adminiſtration, it was not fafe for him 
ti diſpute the will of his proteArefs. A ceſſation 
of hoſtilities during two months, to commence 
on the third of September was agreed upon ; and 
being renewed from time to time, it continued 
till the firſt of April next year. 


Elizabeth had diſpatched Cecil and Sir Wit- 


lam Mildmay to the queen of Scots; and the 
propoſitions which they made to her, were advan- 
tageous to Elizabeth, but ſuch as a prince in Ma- 
ry's fituation had reaſon to expect: The ratifica- 
tion of the treaty of Edinburgh; the renunciation 
of any pretenſions to the Engliſh crown, during 
Elizabeth's own life, or that of her poſterity ; the 
adherence to the alliance between the two king- 
doms ; the pardoning of her ſubjefts who had ta- 
ken arms againft her; and her promifing to hold 
no correſpondence that might difturb Elizabeth's 
government were among the chief articles. To 
ſecure the accompliſhment of thefe, ſome perſons 
of rank were demanded as hoſtages; the prince 
was to reſide in England; and a few caftles on 
the borders were to be put into Elizabeth's 


hands. a 
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Mary immediately conſented to 
many of Elizabeth's demands, and 
diſcovered a facility of diſpoſition which promiſed 
further conceſſions; but the Fngliſh queen had 
only carried on a treaty to amuſe the allies of her 
rival, though ſhe continued to act as if her views 
had been entirely different. Commiſſioners were 
appointed on every fide; but Elizabeth had, in 
the interval, diſcovered that there was no reaſon 
to dread any danger from the French King, who 
had not ſhewn that ardour in ſupport of Mary as 
was expected: ſhe therefore ſeized the opportu- 
nity offered by the commiſſioners of the regent ; 
who declared that they neither had, nor could re- 
ceive, any inſtructions to conſent to any treaty 
that tended to leffen the king's authority; and 
after having amuſed for ten months the unhappy 
queen of Scots with the hopes of liberty, ſhe now 
broke off the negociation. 

On the day after the expiration of the truce, cap- 
tuin Crawford, an enterpriſing officer, ſurpriſed 
the caſtle of Dunbarton, the only fortified place 
in the kingdom that Mary had kept poſſeſſion of 
ever ſince the commencement of the civil wars. 
Lord Fleming, the governor, eſcaped with diffi- 
culty z but Lady Fleeming, Verac the French en- 
voy, and Hamilton, archbiſhop of St. Andrews, 
were made priſoners. 

'The Lady and Verac were treated with polite- 
neſs and humanity, but a very different fate a- 
waited the archbiſhop ; he was carried under a 


ſtrong 
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ſtrong guard to Stirling; and as he had been 
formerly attainted by act of parliament, he was, 
without any trial, condemned to be hanged z and 
on the fourth day after he was taken, the ſentence 
was executed. Lennox, hated him as the perſon 
who ſupported the power and reputation of the 
houſe of Hamilton; and his zeal for the queen 
had rendered him odious to the king's adherents, 
Perſonal enmity and party rage dictated the inde- 
cent ſentence, for which ſome colour was ſought 
in a vain attempt to convict him of being acceſſary 
to the murder of the king and regent. 

'The loſs of Dumbarton, and the ſevere treat- 


ment that the archbiſhop had met with, enraged 


the queen's party, and hoſtilities were renewed 
with all the fierceneſs that indignation could in- 


ſpire. Kirkaldy, during the truce, had increaſed 


the numbers of his garriſon ;. he ſeized the arms 
belonging to the citizens, fortified the gates of the 
city; and though the affections of the inhabitants 
leaned a different way, held out the capital againſt 
the regent. The duke, Huntly, and other chiets, 


repaired thither with their followers, and formed 
no contemptible army within the walls. On. 


the other hand, Morton ſeized Leith, and con- 
tiaual ſkirmiſhes took * between the hoſtile 
places. 

Meanwhile all the N s of civil war de ſo- 
lated the kingdom: Fellow. citizens, friends, bro- 
thers, took different ſides, and ranged themſelves 
under the ſtandards of the contending factions. 

In 
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in every county, and almoſt in every town and 
village, King's-men and . Qucen's-men were names 
of diſtinction; and religious zeal contributed not 
a little to heighten political animoſities. 

Both parties had ſummoned parliaments to 
grace their cauſe with the ſanction of that name, 
and the time that each had appointed approached. 
Only three peers and two biſhops appeared in 
that which was held for the queen at Edinburgh 
yet they attainted two hundred of their adver- 
faries. The meeting at Stirling, which acknow- 
ledged the king's authority, was ſplendid and 
numerous; but while, after the example of the 
parliament of Edinburgh, they were framing acts 
againſt the oppoſite faction, they were awakened 
from their ſecurity early one morning by the 
ſhauts of the enemy in the heart of the town. In 
a moment the regent, the earls of Argyle, Morton, 
Glencairn, Caſſils, Eglinton, Montroſe, Buchan, 
the lords Sempil, Cathcart, Ogilvie, were all inade 
priſoners, and mounted behind troopers, who 
were ready to carry them to Edinburgh. 

Kirkaldy was the author of this daring enter- 
prize; and had he not been induced, by the ill- 
timed ſolicitude of his friends, not to hazard his 
own perſon in conducting it, that day might have 
terminated the conteſt between the two factions. 
By his direction, four hundred men, under the 
command of Huntly, lord Claud Hamilton, and 
Scot of Buccleugh, ſet out from Edinburgh, and 
deceiving their encmies by marching towards the 


ſouth. 
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ſouth, ſuddenly wheeled to the right, and preſſed 
forward to Stirling. 


By four in the morning they arrived there, and 
met with no reſiſtance from any perſon except 


Morton: He defended his houſe with obſtinate 
valour, nor yielded till compelled by fire. 


But 


this occaſioned ſome delay ; the private men un- 
accuſtomed to diticpline, left their colours to pil- 
lage; the noiſe and uproar of the town reached 
the caſtle; the earl of Mar allied out on the af- 
failants; the conquerors were ſeized with a ſud- 
den panic; and if the regent had not been killed, 


the loſs on the king's ſide would have been as in- 
conſiderable as the alarm was great. 


Think on 


the archbiſhop of St. Andrews, was the word among 


the queen's ſoldiers, and Lennox fell a ſacrifice to 


his memory : The officer to whom he ſurrendered, 
endeavouring to defend him, loſt alſo his own 


life. 


The nobles at Serling, relieved from this in- 
ſtant danger, proceeded immediately to the choice 


of a new regent. 
of voices: 


Mar was choſen by a majority 
Amidſt all the fierce diſſenſions which 


had prevailed ſo long in Scotland, he had diſtin- 
guiſhed himtelf by his moderation, his humanity, 
and his diſintereſtedneſs; his merit too, in having 
ſo lately reſcued the leaders of the party from im- 
minent deſtruction, contributed not a little to his 


preferment. 


About this time a treaty of marriage between 


Elizabeth and the duke of Anjou, the French 
king's 
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king's brother, was negociated; though neither 
court wiſhed its concluſion, and only carried it 
on to cover their particular deſigns, yet they ſeem- 
ed to enter into it with ſuch ardour as could not 
fail of ſucceſs. Mary conſidering herſelf aban- 
doned by France, turned for protection with more 
eagerneſs to the king of Spain. Ridolphi, a 
Florentine gentleman, who reſided at London un- 
der the character of a banker, was employed as 
the agent of Philip and the Pope; and the queen 
of Scots conſidered herſelf bound to communicate 
the ſecret to the duke of Norfolk, who, notwith- 
ſtanding his promiſe to Elizabeth, had kept up a 
continual correſpondence with the captive princeſs. 
She recommended Ridolphi as a perſon worthy of 
the duke's confidence, and at the ſame time in- 
formed him of her hopes from the Spaniſh mo- 
narch; who undertook, that the duke of Alva 
ſhould land ten thouſand men not far from Lon- 
don. 

lhe Engliſh court had received ſome intelli- 
gence of this correipondence. - The duke, his do- 
meſtics, and all who could be ſuſpected of being 
privy to the deiign, were taken into cuſtody. 
Every oue confeſſed the whole of what he knew; 
and the duke himſelf at length acknowledged his 
guilt, and implored the queen's mercy. His of- 
fence was too heinous, and too often repeated to 
obtain pardon : Being tried by his peers, he was 
found guilty of high treaſon, and after ſzveral de- 
lays, ſuffered death. | 
The 
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The diſcovery of this conſpiracy was extreme- 
ly detrimental to Mary's intereſt. As there was 
now the cleareſt evidence that ſhe had engaged in 
the moſt hoſtile and deſperate enterprizes againſt 
the eſtabliſhed government and religion, ſhe began 
to be regarded as a public enemy: Her confinement 
was rendered more (ſtrict ; the number of her do- 


meſtics was abridged ; and no perſon permitted 


to ſee her but in preſence of her keepers. 

In the north of Scotland, Sir Adam Gordon, 
Huntly's brother, had routed the king's adherents 
in many encounters; but the conduct of Eliza- 
beth, who exhorted all parties to unite in ac- 
knowledging the king's authority, contributed 
not a little to depreſs the ſpirits of Gordon's fol- 
lowers. 

As Morton commanded the re- 
gent's forces at Leith, and Kirkal- 
dy ſtill held out the town and caſtle of Edinburgh, 
ſcarce a day paſſed without a ſkirmiſh, and both 
parties for ſome time hung up the priſoners that 
they took without mercy. At length the miſe- 
ries of famine began to be felt by the beſieged, 
and probably would have forced them to have ca- 
pitulated, if the Engl and French ambaſſadors 
had not procured à ſuſpenſion of hoſtilities for two 
months. 

This truce #fforded a ſeaſonable interval of 
tianquillity to the queen's adherents in the ſouth, 
but proved ſat: to her intereſt in the north. Sir 
Adam Gordon had ſtill maintained his reputation 
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and ſuperiority there; and had he not been obliged 
by the truce to ſuſpend his operations, he would 
in all probability have brought that part of the 
kingdom to ſubmit entirely to the queen's autho- 
ritq. 

But in England, the nation, jealous of Mary's 
negociations with the duke of Alva, regarded her 
with abhorrence, the parliament proceeded againſt 
her as the molt dangerous enemy of the kingdom; 
in a conference between the lords and commons, 
both houſes agreed in bringing in a bill to declare 
her guilty of high treafon, and to deprive ker of 
all right of ſucceſſion to the crown. But though 
Elizabeth applauded their zeal, {he did not think 
it time to venture on the laſt extremity againſt 
Mary, and therefore prorogued the parliament. 

While Elizabeth laboured to bring the Scots 
to a general paciſication, ſhe was aitomihed by an 
event which filled a great part of Europe with hor- 
ror. This was the maſſacre of Paris, which 
doomed to deſtruction the proteſtants who had 
been drawn to court by the moſt ſolemn promiſes 
of ſafety and favour. In the midſt of their ſecu- 
rity the fatal warrant was iſſued by their ſovereign ; 
and ten thouſand proteſtants, without diſtinction 
of age, or ſex, or condition, were murdered ia 
Paris alone. The ſame barbarous orders were 
ſent to other parts of the kingdom, and a like car- 
nage enſued. 

This deed inſpired at once the proteſtants with 
horror, and filled them with fear. It was believed 


* that 
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that all the popiſh princes had conſpired the de- 
ſtruction of their ſect; and this opinion was of no 
ſmall diflervice to Mary's affairs in Scotland. 
Many of her adherents were proteſtants, and al- 
though they wiſhed her reſtoration, they were dit 
willing to ſacrifice the faith which they profeſſed. 
They conſidered the preſent eſtabliſhment of reli- 
gion could only be maintained againſt the league 
formed to overturn it, by a ſtrict union with Eli- 
zabeth, and by the concurrence of both nations e- 
ſpouſing it as a common cauſe. 

This diſpoſition encouraged Elizabeth to re- 
ſume the ſcheme of ſending Mary as a priſoner 
into Scotland; ſhe required that immediately on 
her arrival ſte ſhould be brought to public trial; 
and. that whatever ſentence ſhould be paſſed on 
her ſhould be inflicted without delay. But the 
earl of Mar, happily for the honour of his country, 
had more virtue than to liſten to this ignominious 
propoſal. 

That nobleman had been long occupied in ne- 
gociating a general peace among his countrymen z 
and as the adverſe faction placed entire confidence 
in his integrity, his endeavours could hardly have 
failed of being ſuccesful. Kirkaldy and Mait- 
land came fo near an agreement with him, thet 

ſcarce any thing remained except the formality of 
ſigning the treaty. But this deſign was diſappoint- 
ed by Morton, whoſe ſway with the party was great- 
er than that of the regent himſelf; aud the inward 
grief 
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rief of Mar, who loved his country, and wiſhed 
for peace with ardour, brought on a diſtemper of 
which he died the twenty-ninth of Ottober. He 
was perhaps the only perſon in the kingdom who 
could have enjoyed the office of regent without 
loſs of reputation; and whoſe honourable views, 


and uncorrupted integrity, were acknowledged by 
contending faCtions. 


The influence of Elizabeth ſupported Morton's 
pretenſions, and he was accordingly elected regent. 
His elevation was ſoon after ſucceeded by the 
death of Knox, who had been ſo inſtrumental in 
eſtabliſhing the reformed religion in Scotland. 
Zeal, intrepidity, and diſintereſtedneſs, were vir- 
tues univerſally allowed him ; but his maxims were 
often too ſevere, and his impetuoſity exceſſive ; 
and rigid and uncomplying himſelf, he ſhewed no 
indulgence to the infirmities of others. 

The new regent, defrous of eſta- 8 
bliſhing his authority, renewed tzje 
negociations for peace. Mary's party was now 
divided into two factions. At the head of the 
one were Chatelherault and Huntly ; Maitland 
and Kirkaldy were the leaders of the other. Mor- 
ton's firſt offer was to Kirkaldy and his aſſociates; 
but as theſe knew the preſent regent's ſyſtem to 
be different from that of his predeceſſor, and as 
they were. encouraged by a promiſe of effectual 
ſuccour from France, if the caſtle could hold ſome 
time longer, they reſuſed all terms, unleſs the 
whole of the queen's party was included, and: 


R2 Kirkaldy 
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Eirkaldy was permitted to retain the command 
of the caſtle in ſix months after the treaty was 
ſigned, 

'The regent, on Kirkaldy's refuſal, turned to 
Chatelherault, and Huntly, who were leſs ſcru- 
pulous, and liſtened eagerly to his overtures. The 
chief articles were, that all the parties compre- 
hended ſhould declare their approbation of the 
reformed religion ; that they ſhould fubmit to the 
king's government, and own Morton's authority 
as regent; that on both ſides the priſoners ſhould 
be ſet at liberty, and the lands reſtored to their 
proper owners; and that the act of zttainder paſ- 
ſed againſt the queen's adherents ſhould be re- 
pealed. 

Eirkaldy, though then abandoned by his allies, 
did not loſe courage, and ſtill. refolved to defend 
the caſtle in the queen's name. But Elizabeth, 
who determined at any rate to put an end to the 
diſſenſions in Scotland, ordered fir William Drury 
to join the regent with fifteen hundred foot, and 
a conſiderable train of artillery, The united for- 
ces opened the trenches, and carried on their ap- 
proaches regularly againſt the caſtle ; yet Kirkaldy 


continued to reſiſt all the efforts of the Engliſh 


and Scots, during thirty-three days; and deter- 
mined rather to fall gloriouſly than to yield to his 
inveterate enemies: But his garriſon was not ani- 
mated with the ſame heroic reſolution 3 and rifing 
in a mutiny, compelled him to capitulate. He 


ſurrendered himſelf to Drury, who premiſed, in 
the 


thi 
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the name of his miſtreſs, that he ſhould be favour- 
ably treated; together with him, James Kirkaldy 
his brother, lord Home, Maitland, and fir Robert 
Melvil, were made priſoners. 

Kirkaldy and his aſſociates remained in Drury's 
cuſtody, and were treated by him with great hu- 
manity, until the queen of England, whoſe pri- 
ſoners they were, fhould determine their fate. 
Elizabeth, without regarding Drury's honour, or 
his promiſes in her name, gave them up to the 
regent's diſpoſal, who condemned Kirkaldy and 
his brother to be hanged at the Croſs of Edin- 
burg; while Maitland prevented the ignominy of 
a public execution by a voluntary death. > 

Mary, incapable of affording her party any re- 
lief, bewailed their misfortunes in priſon. Her 
health began to be impaired by confinement z, and, 
at the intreaty of the French Ambaſſador, Shrew- 
{bury, her keeper, was permitted to carry her to 
Buxton Wells, not far from. 'Futhbury, the place 
of her impriſonment. 

In the mean time, the regent ſet 
himſelf to redreſs the dilorders which 
civil war had extended through Scotland; but he. 
loit the reputation which he might have acquired 
by the eſtabliſhment of order and ſecurity. by his 
avaricious exactions. Spies and informers were 
every where employed ; the remembrance of old 
offences was revived ; petty treſpaſſes were aggra- 
vated ; and delinquents were forced to compound 
for their lives by exhorbitant fines. The currant 
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coin was alſo debaſed, and even the ſcanty ſub- ſe: 
ſiſtence of the clergy was intercepted by his avi- ti 
dity. of 
The weight of the regent's oppreſ- TRA to 
five adminiſtration had hitherto fallen * ge 
chiefly on the lower and middle ranks; but he wi 
began now to take ſuch ſteps as convinced the ge 
nobles their dignity v ould not long exempt them an 
from feeling the effects of his power. The earl; ble 
of Argyle and Athol had aſſumed arms to decide tic 
a private quarrel; the regent, by interpoſing his x 
authority, obliged them to diſband their forces; = 
both of them had been guilty of irregularities, ſer 
which though common, were contrary to the let- Wi 
ter of the law. Of theſe, the regent took advant- ev. 
age, and reſolved to found a charge of high trea- far 
fon. The two earls forgot their old quarrels in Sti 
their common. danger; their confederacy enabled reg 
them to deſpiſe the ſummons of Morton; but tio 
though he was obliged to deſiſt from further pro- fig 
ſecution, the injury he intended made a deep im- of 
preſſion on their minds. wi 
James was now in the twelfth year FOR the 
of his age; and all began to turn their the 
eyes on the young king, from whom they ex- | 
pected a more gentle adminiſtration. But as ſce 
he was ſtill diſtant from the period at which kee 
the law permitted him to aſſume the reigns of wh 
government, the regent did not ſufficiently reflect C01 
how far the wiſhes of the people might antici- hin 


4 * that moment: He not only neglected to 
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ſecure the ſriendſhip of thoſe who were about 
the king's perſon, but had even exaſperated ſome 
of them by perſonal injuries. Theſe repreſented 
to the prince, the exorbitant authority and dan- 
gerous ambition of Morton, and contraſted it 
with his own limited fituation. Their ſug- 
geſtions were productive of the deſired effect; 
and James conſented to call x council of the no- 


bles for the redreſs of the grievances of the na- 


tion. 

Letters for this purpoſe were iſ- 
ſued in the royal name; but were 
ſent only to ſuch as were known to bear no good 
will to Morton. The number of theſe was, how- 
ever, fo conſiderable, that on the day appointed 
far the greater part of the nobles aſſembled at 
Stirling. They adviſed the king to deprive the 
regent of his office, and to take the adminiſtra- 
tion of affairs into his own hands. This was 
ſignified to Morton at Dalkeith, his uſual place 
of reſidence ;, and nothing could equal the joy 
with which this refolution filled the nation, but 
the ſurpriſe at the ſeeming alacrity with which 
the regent deſcended from ſo high a ſtation. 

Yet Morton wanted neither ſagacity to fore- 
ſce the danger of reſigning, nor inclination to 
keep poſſeſſion of that authority; but the ſources 
whence he had derived it were no more. The 
commons and clergy were totally alienated from 
him; and Elizabeth, occupied in the affairs of the 

Netherlands, 
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Netherlands, had not leiſure to attend to Scot# 
tand. , 

He therefore attended the Chancellor and Her- 
ries to Edinburgh; was preſent when the king's 
acceptance of the government was proclaimed 
and, before the people, ſurrendered all the autho- 
rity to which he had any claim in virtue of his 
office... He obtained however from James, an act 
containing the approbation of every thing done 
by him in the exerciſe of the regency, and pardon 
in the moſt ample form, that his fear or caution 
could deviſe, of all paſt offences, crimes, and 
treaſons. The nobles who adhered to the king, 
bound themſelves, under a great penalty, to pro- 
cure the ratification of this act in the firſt par- 
lament. | 

A council of twelve peers was appointed to aſ- 
ſiſt the king in the adminiſtration of affairs; and 
Morton retired to one of his ſeats, and ſeemed to 
be occupied in the amuſements of a country life. 
Even in this retreat, which the people called the 
Lion's Den, his wealth and abilities rendered him 
formidable; and the new counſellors were fo im- 
prudent as to rouze him by their perſecution. 
Not content with ſtripping him of the caſtle cf 
Edinburgh, they called a parliament, and multi- 
plied their demands upon him, in ſuch a manner 
as convinced him that his utter ruin was intend- 
ed. : 

But their power and populatity began already 
to. decline. The favourites at Court were either 

avowed 
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arowed papiſts, or ſuſpected of learning to the 
opinions of that ſect: The return of popery 
gave univerſal alarm; and as Morton had always 
treated the papiſts with rigour, this unſeaſonable 
favonr to perſons of that religion, made all zealous 
proteſtants remember that circumſtance in his ad- 
miniſtration with great praiſe. | 

Morton, to whom all theſe particulars were 
known, thought this the proper juncture for ſet- 
ting his inſtruments to work. Having gained the 
confidence of the earl of Mar, and of the counteſs 
his mother, he inſinuated to them that Alexan- 
der Erſkine had formed a plot to deprive his ne- 
phew of the government of Stirling Caſtle. This 
was readily believed; and the earl repairing ſud- 
denly to Stirling, and being admitted as uſual, 
ſeized the gates early in the morning, and turned 
out his uncle, who dreaded no danger from his 
hands. The ſoldiers of the garriſon ſubmitt-d 
to him as their governor z and with little danger, 
and no effuſion of blood, he became maſter of the 
king's perſon, and of the fortreſs. 

Though Morton's hand did not appear in the 
execution, he. was univerſally believed the author 
of the attempt. The new counſellors ſaw that it 
was neceſſaty to enter into terms of accommoda- 
tion with an adverſary ſtill ſo capable of creating 
them trouble. Morton himſclf ſet out for Stir- 
ling, and by the means of Murray of Tullibardin 
was admitted into the caſtle ; and ſoon had more 
entirely the command of the fort than the earl 

| himſelf ; 
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himſelf: He was likewiſe admitted to a ſeat in 
the privy council, and acquired the ſame aſcendant 
in it. | 

The time now approached for meeting the par- 
liament at Edinburgh; and Morton, afraid of con- 
ducting the young king to a city whoſe inhabi- 
tants were ſo much at the devotion of the adverſe 
faction, iſſued a proclamation, changing the place 
to Stirling; though the parliament met, and con- 
firmed the king's acceptance of the government, 
and ratified the act granted to Morton for. his ſe- 
curity; yet Argyll, Athol, and their followers, 
ſoon after took arms, under the ſpecious pretext of 
reſcuing the king from captivity, and the kingdom 
from oppreſſion. James ſecretly encouraged their 
enterpriſe, though he was obliged publicly to diſ- 
avow them. Both ſides were ready for action; 
when an accomodation was effected by the me- 
diation of Bowes, whom Elizabeth had ſent into 
Scotland. Argyll and Athol were admitted into 
the king's preſence; ſome of their party were 
added to the privy council; and a convention of 
nobles was called, in order to bring all remaining 
diſterences to an amicable iſſue. 
The reconciliation of the nobles 
was followed by a tragical event. 
Morton had invited the leaders of the oppoine 
party to a great entertainment. Athol, the chan- 
cellor, was ſoon after taken ill, and died within a 
few days. The ſymptoms and violence of the dil- 
eaſe gave riſe to ſuſpicion of poiſon ; and as the 
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advantages of his death accrued to Morton, the 
people alio imputed to him the crime. 

By — the office of chancellor on Ar- 
gyn, Morton reconciled that nobleman to his ad- 
miniſtration; and he now b2held only the houſe of 
Hamilton that was capable of obſtructing his de- 
deſins. The earl of Arran, the eldeſt brother, ſtill 
remained bereſt of reaſon ; lord John, the ſecond 
brother, was in poſſeſſion of the family eſtate z lord 
Claud was commendator of Paifley. Morton 
dreaded their influence, and availed himſelf of the 
king's jealouſy to his apparent ſucceſſor. 'The 
pardon, ſtipulated in the treaty of Perth,. did not 
extend to ſuch as were acceſſary to the murder of 
the regents Murray and Lennox. | 

Lord John and his brother were ſuſpeCted of 
being the authors of both theſe crimes, and had 
been included in a general act of attainder on that 
account: This attzinder waz now thought ſuffi- 
cient to ſubject them to all the penalties which 
they would have incurred by being formally con- 
victed. A conſiderable body of troops was de- 
tached to Hamilton ; the .two brothers made their 
eſcape; but their lands were confiſcated ; and the 
earl of Arran, though incapable from his fituation 
of committing any crime, was involved in the 
common ruin of his family. 3:8 

Morton had cruſhed his enemies, and was 
again in poſſeſſion of the ſole direction of affairs; 
but the king was now of an age, when the cha- 
racer and diſpoſitions of the mind begin to unfold 
themfclves; He early diſcovered that exceſſive at- 
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tachment to favourites which accompanied him 
through his whole life; the moſt conſiderable 
of them was Eſme Stewart, a native of France, 
and fon of a ſecond brother of the earl of Lennox. 
He was diſtinguiſhed in France by the title of 
lord d' Aubignè, and arrived in Scotland to de- 
mand the eſtate and title of Lennox, to which he 
pretended a legal right. James's favour flowed 
towards him with its uſual rapidity and profuſion. 
Within a few days after Stewart's appearance at 
court he was created lord Aberbrotheck, ſoon af- 
ter earl, and then duke of Lennox, governor ot 
Dumbarton caſtle, captain of the guard, firſt lord 
of the bed- chamber, and lord high chamberlain. 

At the ſame time captain James Stewart, the 
ſecond ſon of lord Ochiltree, without that envy 
which is uſual among candidates for favour, grew 
into confidence : Yet, notwithſtanding this union, 
Lennox and Stewart were perſons of very oppo- 
ſite characters. The former was naturally gentle, 
humane, and candid ; But unacquainted with the 
ſtate of the country, and utterly diſqualified for 
acting as miniſter. The latter was remarkable 
for all the vices. which render a man formidable to 
his .country, and a pernicious counſellor to his 
prince; nor did he poſſeſs any one virtue to coun- 
terbalance theſe vices, unleſs dexterity in con- 
ducting his own deſigns, and an enterpriſing cou- 
rage ſuperior to the ſenſe of danger, may paſs by 
that name. 


2 Both 
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Both the favourites concurred in employing 
their whole addreſs to undermine Morton's cre- 
dit; who, no longer capable of confining James 
within the walls of Stirling, brought him to 
Edinburgh to meet the parliament ; he was re- 
ceived with the loudeſt acclamations by the citi- 
zens, and lodged in Holy-rood-houſe, to which all 
his ſubjects had acceſs. 

Morton, to retard Lennox's pre- 

erment, had infinuated that he was 
a formidable enemy to the reformed religion ; this 
accuſation was greatly obviated by Lennox re- 
nouncing the errors of popery; he in his turn re- 
preſented Morton as entertaining a deſign to ſeize 
the king's perſon, and to carry him to England. 
This rumour afforded a pretence for reviving the 
office of lord Chamberlain, which was immediate- 
ly conferred on Lennox ; Alexander Erſkine, Mor- 
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ton's capital enemy, was his deputy; they had 


under them a band of gentlemen who were ap- 
pointed conſtantly to attend the 8 and to guard 
his perſon. | 

The act of les which Morton kad ob- 
tained when he reſigned the regency, was worded 
with ſuch ſcrupulous exxtneſs, as almoſt ſcreened 
him from any legal proſecution. The murder of 
the late king was the only crime which could not 
with decency be inſerted in a pardon granted by- 
his ſon. Here Morton lay open; and captain 
Stewart entered the” council chamber, while the 
king and nobles were aſſembled, and falling on his 


knees - 
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knees, accuſed Morton of being acceſſary in the 
conſpiracy againſt the life of his majeſty's father, 
and offered, under the uſual penalties, to verify 
this charge by legal evidence. 

Morton heard the accuſation with firmneſs, 
and replied, that he would cheerfuly ſubmit him- 
felf to a trial either in that place, or any other 
court; he was confined firſt to his own houſe, 
and afterwards carried to Dunbarton caſtle, of 
which Lennox had command. | 

Elizabeth did not fail to inter- 

poſe with warmth in behalf of a 

man, who had contributed ſo much to preſerve her 

influence over Scotland. The power 'which Len- 

nox had acquired, independent of her, was dan- 

gerous ; ſhe ordered a conſiderable body of troops 

to aſſemble on the borders; and ſhe diſpatched 
Randolph as ambaſſador to James. 

But James's counſellors were too intent on the 
deſtruction of their enemy to liſten to any remon- 
ſtrances; a general and evaſive anſwer was re- 
turned to the application of Randolph. All thoſe 
who were ſuſpected of being attached to Morton, 
were ſtripped of their places; and the greater ſo- 
licitude Elizabeth diſcovered for that nobleman's 
fafety, the more eagerly did his enemies drive on 
their ſchemes for his deſtruction. Captain Stew- 
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art, his accuſer, was firſt appointed tutor to the earl 


of Arran, and ſoon after both the title and eſtate 
of his unhappy ward were conferred on him. The 
new made peer was commanded to conduct Mor- 


ton 
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ton from Dunbarton to Edinburgh ; and the earł 
had the cruel mortification of ſeeing his deadly 
enemy already loaded with honours, in reward of 
the malice with which he had contributed to his- 
ruin. 

The account which our hiſtorians give of Mor- 
ton's trial, is inacurate and unfatisfactory. The 
jury was compoſed of his known enemies, and 
after a ſhort conſultation they found him guilty; 
the doom which the law decrees againſt a traitor 
was pronounced; the king, however, remitted the 
cruel part of the ſentence, and appointed that he 
ſhould ſuffer death next day by being beheaded. 

During that awſul interval, Morton poſſeſſed: 
the utmoſt compoſure of mind. The clergyman 
who attended him preſfed freely upon him the ne- 
ceſſity of confeſſing his crimes; he acknowledged 
in regard to that for which he ſuffered, that Both- 
well had informed him of the conſpiracy againſt. 
the king, which the queen, as he told him, knew 
of and approved. But, (continued he) © as I 
neither conſented to this treaſonable act, nor 
* aſliſted in committing it, ſo it was impoſſible 
4 for me to reveal or prevent it. To whom could 
4 I make the diſcovery ? The queen was the au- 
« thor of the enterpriſe; Darnly was ſuch a. 
© changling, that no ſecret could be ſafely com- 
% municated to him; Huntly and Bothwell, who 
© bore the chief ſway in the kingdom, were them-- 
© ſelves the perpetrators of the crime. Theſe 
circumſtances, it muſt be confeſſed, ſerve to ex 
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tenuate Morton's guilt; and he himſeif ſeems not to 
have been diſquieted by uneaſy refleftions. When 
his keepers told him that the gaurds were attend- 
ing, and all things in readineſs; “ praiſe my 
* God,” ſaid he, I am ready likewiſe.” On the 
ſcaffold his behaviour was calm z his countenance 
and voice unaltered; and he ſuffered death 
with the intrepidity which became the name of 
Douglas. 

A parliament was held this year, at the opening 
of which ſome diſputes aroſe between Arran and 
the duke of Lennox, Though the former, to pre- 
| ſerve his intereſt at court, from which he was ba- 
niſhed, made the moſt humble ſubmiſſions to the 
favourite; yet, during the continuance of the rup- 
ture, each endeavoured to conciliate the good will 
of the clergy ; and we muſt aſcribe to their rival- 
ſhip, ſeveral acts uncommonly favourable to the 
church. ; 

Tai The two favourites by their aſcend- 
ant over the king, poſſeſſed uncontrol- 
ed power, and exerciſed it with the utmoſt wan- 
tonneſs. Exalted notions of prerogative were in- 
ſtilled into the young monarch, and unfortunately, 
made a deep impreſſion on his mind: Courts of 
juſtice were held in almoſt every county; the pro- 
prietors of lands were called before them, and upon 
the ſlighteſt neglect of forms were fined with in- 
tolerable rigour. The bold diſcourſes of the cler- 
gy were regarded as ſcditious, and Dury one of 
the moſt popular miniſters, was compelled by the 

king's 
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king's order to leave Edinburgh : While the ſer- 
vices of thoſe who had placed the crown on James's 
head, were but little remembred ; and many who 
oppoſed him with the greateſt violence, enjoyed 
the rewards and honours to which the others were 
entitled. 


The impatient ſpirit of the Scottiſh nobles 
could no longer endure the inſolence of two up- 
ſtart minions. Their diſcontent was fanned by 
the promiſes of Elizabeth, who, fince Morton's. 
death, felt herſelf deprived of all the influence in 
Scotland. 'The earls of Mar and Glencairn, lord 
Ruthven, lately created earl of Gawrie, lord 
Lindſay, lord Boyd, the tutor of Glamis, the 
eldeſt ſon of lord Oliphant, with ſeveral barons 


and gentlemen of diſtinction, entered into a com- 
bination to reſcue the king out of the hands of the 


favourites. * 


James had reſided for ſome time in Athol,, 


where he enjoyed his favourite amuſement of 
hunting; and in his return to Edinburgh, was in- 
vited to Ruthven Caſtle, which lay in his way. 
The multitude of ſtrangers whom he found there 


expecting to find there ſome opportunity of mak - 
ing his eſcape. But juſt as he was ready to de- 
part, the nobles entered his bed- chamber in a bo- 
dy, and preſented a memorial againſt the illegal 
and oppreſſive conduct of his favourites. 

James, though he received this remonſtrance 


8 3 with 


gave him ſome uncaſineſs; but he concealed his- 
fears, and prepared next morning to take the field, 


7 
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with complaiſance, was extremely impatient to be 
gone; but as he approached the door of his apart- 
ment, the tutor of Glamis rudely ſtopped him. 
The king complained, expoſtulated, threatened, 
and finding all theſe without effect, burſt into tears. 
© No matter,” faid Glamis, fiercely z “ better 
„ children weep than bearded men.” Theſe words 
made a deep impreſſion on the king's mind, and 
were never forgoten. The conſpiratots, without 
regarding his tears or indignation, diſmiſſed ſuch 
of his followers as they ſuſpected; allowed none 
but perſons of their own party to have acceſs to 
him; and though they treated him with the greateſt 
reſpe&, guarded his perſon with the utmoſt care: 
This enterpriſe is uſually called by the hiſtorains, 
the Raid of Ruthven. 

Lennox, aſtoniſhed at this event, had in vain 
endeavoured to excite the citizens of Edinburgh 
to arms ; while Arran, with his uſual impetuoſity, 
mounted on horſeback, and arrived at the gate 
of Ruthven Caſtte. At the fight of a man fo odi- 
ous to his country, the indignation of the conſpi- 
rators roſe ; and inſtant death muſt have been the 
puniſhment of his raſhneſs, had he not been ſaved 


by the friendſhip of Gowrie. He was confined, 


however, to the caſtle of Stirling, without being 
admitted into the king's preſence. 
The king, though really the priſoner of his own 


fubjeQts, was obliged to publiſh a proclamation. 
| Ggnifying his approbation of their enterpriſe, and 


forbidding any attempt againſt thoſe concerned in 
the 
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the Raid of Ruthven, under pretence of reſcuing 
him out of their hands; at the ſame time, he 
commanded Lennox to leave Scotland before the 
twentieth of September. Y | 

Lennox, who had received private eee 
that the king's favour towards him was in no ways 
abated, ſeemed reſolved at firſt to pay no regard to 
a command extorted by violence: But the power 
of his enemies, who were ſecretely ſupported by 
Elizabeth, and openly by the clergy, deterred him 
from any enterpriſe z the ſucceſs of which was 
dubious, and the danger certain, both to himſelf 
and his ſovereign. 

The conſpirators were extremely ſolicitous to 
obtain ſome legal ſanction of their conduct: They 
obliged the king to grant them a remiſſion in the 
moſt ample form. From the church they pro- 
eured an act alfo, declaring, © That they had done 
good and acceptible ſervice to God, to their ſove- 
reign, and to their native country.” A convention 
of eſtates aſſembled a few days after, paſſed an act 
to the ſame effect, and granted full indemnity to 
the confpirators for every thing they had done. 

James, though conducted to the palace of Holy- 
 rood-houſe, was kept under 2 reſtraint no leſs 
ſtrict than at the firſt moment when ſeized by the 
conſpirators. Lennox, after eluding many com- 
mands, ſet out at length for France; ſoon after 
his arrival in that kingdom, the fatigue of the 
journey, or the anguith of his mind, threw him 
into a fever. In his laſt moments, he diſcovered: 

| ſucks 
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fuch a firm adherence to the proteſtant faith; 
as fully vindicates his memory from the imputa- 
tion of popery, with which he had been unchari- 
tably loaded in Scotland. As he was the earlieſt 
and beſt beloved; he was, perhaps, the moſt de- 
ſerving, though not the moſt able of James's fa- 
vourites: And the warmth and tenderneſs of his 
maſter's aſſection were diſplayed. by many acts 


of kindneſs. and generoſity towards his polteri- 


ty. 
The ſucceſs of the conſpiracy which deprived: 
James of liberty, at laſt reached the cars of Mary; 


and in the anguiſh of. her heart, ſhe wrote to Eli- 


zabeth, beſeeching her not to abandon her ſon to 
the mercy of his rebellious ſubjeCts ; nor permit. 
him to be involved. in the ſame misfortunes, un- 
der which ſhe had ſo long groaned. But the re- 
monſtrances of a captive queen were of little ef- 
ſect; nor was the interpoſition of Henry the 
Third, of France, more ſucceſsful: The. French. 
court had long loſt its ancient influence over the 
affairs of Scotland ;z, and the clergy were alarmed: 
at the danger to which religion would be expoſed,, 
if the princes of Cuiſe ſhould recover any aſcen- 
dant over the public councils, 

» Meanwhile James, though he diſ- 
ſembled with great art, was. conti- 
nually attentive to find out a proper opportunity 
for making his eſcape. As the conſpirators had 
forced. Lennox out of the kingdom, and kept Ar- 
ran. at. a. diſtance from court, they grew ſecure. 
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Colonel Stewart, the commander of the band of 
gentlemen who guarded the king's perſon, had the 
principal merit in the ſcheme for reſtoring his 
maſter to liberty. 

Under pretence of paying a viſit to the earl of 
March, his uncle, James was permitted to go 
from Falkland to St. Andrew's. He at firſt lodged 
in an open defenceleſs houſe in the town ; but ex- 
preſſing a curioſity to ſee the caſtle, no ſooner was 
he entered with ſome of his attendants whom he 
could truſt, than colonel Steward commanded the 
gates to be ſhut, * excluded all the reſt of * 
train. 

Next morning the earls of Argyle, Fundy, 
Crawford, Montroſe, Rothes, with others to 
whom the ſecret had been communicated, entered 
the town with their followers; and though Mar, 
with ſeveral of the leaders of the faction, appear- 
ed in arms, they found themſclyes ſo far out-num- 
bered, that it was in vain to think of recovering 
poſſeſſion of the king's perſon, which had been in 
their power above ten months. 

The joy of James at his eſc>pe, was youthful 
and exceſſive; he reſolved, however, by the advice 
of Sir James Melvil and his wiſeſt counſellors, to 
act with the utmoſt moderation. He declared, 
that though he had been held under reſtraint for 
ſome time by violence, he would not impute that 
as a crime to any man; but without remembering 
the irregularities which had been fo frequent dur- 
ing his minority, would paſs a general act of obli- 
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vion, and govern all his ſubjects with undiſtin- 
guiſhing and equal affeQion. 

The king did not long adhere to this prudent 
plan. A viſit to the earl of Arran re-kindled his 
fondneſs for that favourite; who having once 
more acquired the afcendancy over James, re- 
ſumed the exerciſe of power with all the arro- 
gance and raſhneſs peculiar to himſelf. 

The firſt effect of his influence was a procla- 
mation with regard td-thoſe concerned in the Raid 
of Ruthven, They were required to acknow- 
ledge their crime; and the king promiſed to grant 
them a full pardon, provided their ſuture conduct 
obliged him not to remember paſt miſcarriages. 
This proclamation was very different from the 
act of oblivion which the conſpirators had been 
encouraged to expect. None of them reckoned 
it ſafe to rely on a promiſe clogged with ſuch an 
equivocal condition : Many of the leaders, who- 
had at firſt appeared openly at court, retired to 


their own houſes ; and foreſeeing the dangerous 


ſtorm that was gathering, began to look out for a 
retreat in foreign countries. 

To protect the conſpirators, Elizabeth appointed 
Walſingham, her ſecretary, ambaſſador of James; 
but that miniſter was unable to prevail on the 
Scottiſh king to charge his reſolutions. On his. 
return to England he, however, made ſo advau- 
tageous a repreſentation of James's abilities, as 
determined Elizabeth to treat him henceforward 
with greater decency and reſpect. 


AS 
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As the conſpirators had refuſed to accept of 
pardon on the terms which the king had offered 
them, they were required by a new proclamation 
to ſurrender themſelves priſoners. The earl of 
Angus alone complied; the reſt either fled into 
England, -or obtained the king's licence to retire 
into foreign parts; and a convention of eſtates de- 
clared thofe concerned in the Raid of Ruthven to 
have been guilty of high treaſon. 

The clergy could not conceal their apprehen- 
fions at the proſecution of thoſe nobles who had 
been eſteemed the moſt zealous defenders of the 
proteſtant cauſe. Mr Andrew Melvil was ſum- 
moned before the privy council, to anſwer for the 
doctrine which he had uttered in a ſermon at St. 
Andrews. He declined the juriſdiction of a civil 
court in a cauſe which he maintained to be purely 
eccleſiaſtical. The king, jealous to exceſs of his 
prerogative, was alarmed at this daring encroach- 
ment on it; and as Melvil, by his learning and 
zeal, had acquired the reputation of head of the 
party, he reſolved to puniſh him with ſeverity ; 
and by diſtinguiſhing him as an example, diſcou- 
rage the revival of iuch a dangerous claim. Mel- 
vil however avoided his rage by flying into Eng- 
land; and the pulpits reſounded with complaints 
that the king had extinguiſhed the light of learn- 
ing in the kingdom, and deprived the church of 
the ableſt and moſt faithful guardian of its libcr- 
ties and diſcipline. 
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The conſpirators though driven out of the king- By 
dom ſtill poſſeſſed great influence there, and never h 
ceaſed ſoliciting their adherents to take arms in ny 
their defence. Gowrie, the only perſon among 0 
them who had ſubmitted to the king, and accepted ſt 
of a pardon, ſoon repented of a ſtep which loſt it 
him the eſteem of one party, without acquiring h: 
him the confidence of the other. After ſuffering = in 
many mortuications from the king's neglect, and de 
the haughtineſs of Arran, he was at laſt com- 
manded to leave Scotland, and to reſide in France. th 
While he waited at Dundee for an opportunity to al 
embark, he was informed that the earis of Angus, in 
Mar, and the tutor of Glamis had concerted a 5 
ſcheme ſor ſurprizing the caſtle of Stirling: In * 
his ſituation little perſuaſion. was neceſſary to draw A 
him to engage in it. 5 

Under various pretexts he put off his voyage, 5 
and lay ready to take arms on the day fixed. His 3 
lingering ſo long at Dundee, without any appa- Go 
rent reaſon, awakened the ſuſpicion of the court, * 

proved fatal to himſelf, and diſappointed the ſuc- tre 


P ceſs of the conſpiracy. Colonel William Stewart | 
ſurrounded the houſe where he lodged with a body an 
of ſoldiers, and in ſpite of Jus reſiſtance took him ite 
priſoner. ach 

Two days after, Angus, Mar, and Glamis the 
ſeized the caſtle of Stirling, and erecting their . 
ſtandard there, publiſied a manifeſto, deglaring leg 
that they took arms for no other reaſon, but to * 
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remove from the king's preſence a m.non, who 
had acquired power by the moſt unworthy actions, 
and who exerciſed it with the moſt intolerable in- 
ſolence. The account of Gowrie's impriſonment 
ſtruck a damp upon their ſpirits; they imputed 
it to treachery on his part, and ſuſpected that he 
had betrayed them: Their friends and vaſſals came 
in ſlowly, and their hopes gradually gave way to 
deſpair. | 
Mean while the king advanced againſt them at 
the head of twenty thouſand men; and incapable 
of reſiſtance, they with difficulty made their eſcape 
into England. This raſh and feeble attempt pro- 
duced ſuch effects as uſually follow diſappointed 
conſpiracies : It not only hurt the cauſe for which 
it was undertaken, but added ſtrength and repu- 
tation to the king; confirmed Arran's power; and 
enabled them to purſue their meaſures with more 
boldneſs and greater ſucceſs. Gowrie was the 
firſt victim of their reſentment; after a very in- 
formal trial, a jury of peers found him guilty of 
treaſon, and his head was ſtruck off at Stirling 
To humble the church was the king's next ſtep ; 
and ſuch laws were paſſed as totally overturned 
its conſtitution and diſcipline. The refuſing to 
acknowledge the juriſdiction of the privy council; 
the pretending an exemption from the civil courts 
the attempting to diminiſh the rights and privi- 
leges of any of the three eſtates in parliament, 
were declared to be high treaſon. 'The holding 
alemblies, whether civil or eccleſiaſtical, without 
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the king's permiſſion or appointment; the utter- 
ing, either privately or publicly, in ſermons, or in 
declamations, any falls or ſcandalous reports a- 
gainſt the king, his anceſtors or miniſters, were 
pronounced capital crimes. 

Theſe new ſtatutes were calculated to render 
churchmen as inconſiderable as they were indi- 
gent; no wonder therefore the alarm was univer- 
ſal. All the miniſters of Edinburgh forſook their 
charge, and fled to England ; the moſt eminent 
clergymen throughout the kingdom imitated their 
example; and deſolation and aſtoniſhment appear- 
ed in every part of the Scottiſh church. 
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Chapter the Seventh, 


CONSPIRACY of Throckmorton againſt Elizabeth,—St- 


cond conſpiracy by Parry Act of the Engliſh parliament, 
— Negociations of James with Elizabeth,—Intrigues in 
Scotland. —Babington's conſpiracy againſt Elizabeth. Ma- 
ry is accuſed as acceſſary.-A court inſtituted to try her, 
Sentence of that court. Interceſſion of James. —Perfidy of 
his ambaſſador,—Artful conduct of Elizabeth. Behaviour, 
death, and character of Mary,— James's indignation. He 
is appcaſed by the proteſtations of Elizabeth, Spaniſh Ar- 
mada.—Intrigues of the king cf Spain in Scotland.-The 
conſpirators pardoned by James.—Negociations of marriage 
with Denmark. James ſuddenly embzi> for Copenhagen. 
—Solemnizes his marriage with the ſecond daughter of the 
king of Denmark. | 


\ + N Scotland was torn by inteſ- 

tine factions, Elizabeth was alarmed 
with the rumour of a project in agitation for ſet- 
ting Mary at liberty. Francis Throckmorton, a 
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Cheſhire gentleman, was ſuſpected of being deep- 
ly concerned in the defign, and was taken into 
cuſtody. Among his papers were found ſeveral 
remarks on the principal harbours in the king- 
dom. The rack forced from him the ſecret ; 
and he acknowledged that he had held a ſecret 
correſpondence with the queen of the Scots; 
and that he had concerted with the duke of 
Guiſe and the Spaniſh monarch, the invaſion of 
England. 

Though Throckmorton retracted this confeſ- 
hon at the place of execution, yet it ſtrongly im- 
preſſed the mind of Elizabeth; and that ſhe might 
be in no danger of being attacked within the iſl- 
and of Britain, ſne determined to uſe her utmoſt 
efforts, in order to recover that influence over the 
Scottiſn councils, which ſhe had for fome time 
entirely loſt. By gaining the earl of Arran, ſhe 
might ſecure the direction of the king his maſter 
for this purpoſẽ ſhe ſent Dz;itn, one of her prin- 
cipal ſecretaries, into Scotland; and a miniſter 
fo venal as Arran, who was hated by his own 
countrymen, accepted Elizabeth's offers without 
heſitation, and deemed the acquiſition of her pro- 
tection to be the molt folid foundation of his own 
greatnels. 

The baniſhed lords and their adherents ſoon felt 
the effets of Arran's friendſhip with England. 
As Elizabeth's protection had hitherto reftrained 
the miniſters of James, no ſooner was the dread 
of that removed, than they ventured to call a par- 
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liament, in which Angus, Mar, Glamis, and a 
great number of their followers, were attainted. 
'Their eſtates devolved to the crown, and James 
dealt out the greater part of theſe to Arran and 
his aſſociates. 

Mean while Elizabeth was carrying on one of 
thoſe fruitleſs negociations with the queen of 
Scots, which it had become almoſt matter of 
form to renew every year. The treaty now on 
foot was not, perhaps, more ſincere than many 
which preceded it; the reaſons, however, which 
rendered it ineffectual were far from being frivo- 
lous. 

As Crichton, a Jeſuit, was ſailing from Flanders 
towards Scotland : the ſhip in which he was a 
paſſenger, happened to be chaſed by pirates, who 
in that age often infeſted the narrow ſeas. 
Crichton, in great confuſion, tore in pieces ſome 
papers in his cuſtody, and threw them away : 
But by a very extraordinary accident, the wind 


blew them back into the ſhip, and they were car- 


ried by ſome of the paſſengers to Wade, the clerk 
of the privy council. He joined them together, 
and found -them to contain the account of a 
plot, ſaid to have been formed by the king of 
Spain and the duke of Guiſe for invading Eng- 
land. | 

The conſternation of the people at this intel- 
ligence became general and exceſſive; they con- 
ſidered Mary as the ſource of all the dangers with 
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which they had been threatened for ſome years ; 
and to convince her adherents of their attachment 
to their own fovereign, an aſſociation was framed, 
the ſubſcribers of which bound themſelves by the 
moſt ſolemn oaths, to defend the queen againſt 
tc all her enemies, foreign and domeſtic; and if 
violence ſhould be offered to her life, in order 
© to favour the title of any pretender to the 
“ crown, they not only engaged never to allow 
„ or acknowledge the perſon or perſons, by whom, 
« or for whom, ſuch a deteſtable act ſhould be 
„ committed; but vowed in the preſence of the e- 
« ternal God to proſecute ſuch a perfon or perſons 
* to the death, and to purſue them with their ut- 
« moſt vengeance, to their utter overthrow and 
« extirpation.” 255 

Mary conſidered this combination as the imme- 
diate fore- runner of her deſtruction. She ſent 
Nauẽ, her ſecretary, to court, with offers of more 
entire refignation to the will of Elizabeth; but 
that princeſs, inſtead of hearkening to her over- 
tures, took her out of the hands of Shrewſbury, 
and appointed Sir Amias Paulet and Sir Drue 
Drury, her keepers, men of inferior rank, whoſe 
ſevere vigilance was perhaps their chief recom- 
mendation to that employment. 

James had appointed the maſter of Gray his 
ambaſſador to tlie court of England, and intruſted 
him with the conduct of a negociation, to deprive 
the baniſhed lords of Elizabeth's protection. For 
this honour, he was indebted to- the jealouſy of Ar- 
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ran, whoobſcrving the progreſs that he made in the 
royal favour, hoped to efface the impreſſion. by ab- 
ſence. Elizabeth endeavoured, by careſſes and by 
preſents, to ſecure Gray to her intereſt ; and ſuc- 
ceeded ſo well that he not only undertook to re- 
tain the king under the influence of England, but 
acted as a ſpy upon the Scottiſh queen. 

Arran had now poſſeſſed for ſome 
time, all the power, the riches, and 
the honours that his immoderate ambition could 
deſire, or the fondneſs of his prince could heap 
upon him. The office of Lord Chancellor was 
conferred upon him, and the public beheld with 
aſtoniſhment, a ſoldier of fortune, ignorant of 
law, intruſted with the fupreme diſpoſal of the 
property of his fellow ſubjects. His venality as a 
judge was ſcandalous, and exceeded only by that 
of his wife; his rapacioufneſs as a miniſter was 
inſatiable ; his ſpies and informers filled the whole 
country; all familiar fociety was at an end; and 
even the common intercourſes of humanity were 
interrupted, no man knowing in whom to confide, 
or where to utter his complaints. 


This year Elizabeth again was alarmed by a 


A. D. 1585. 


new conſpiracy. Parry, a doctor of laws, and 


a member of the houſe of commons, had lately 
been reconciled to the church of Rome; and had 
offered to demonſtrate the fincerity of his conver- 
ſion by killing Elizabeth; but though he often 
got acceſs to the queen, fear, or ſome remaining 
ſenſe of duty, reſtrained him from perpetrating 

the 
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the crime, His intention was at laſt diſcovered 
by Nevil, the only perſon to whom he had com- 


municated it; and he himſelf having voluntarily 


confeſſed his guilt, ſuffered the puniſhment which 
it deſerved. 

Theſe repeated conſpiraces againſt their ſove- 
reign, awakened the indignation of the Engliſh 
parliament, and produced a very extraordinary 
ſtatute, which, in the end, proved fatal to the 
queen of Scots. By this, it was enaCted, “ That 
&« if any rebellion ſhould be excited in the king- 
« dom, or any thing attempted to' the hurt of 
« her majeſty's perſon, by or for any perſon pre- 
« tending a title ro the crown, the queen ſhall 
« empower twenty-four perſons, by a commiſſion 
under the great ſeal, to examine into, and paſs 
« ſentence upon ſuch offences; and after judg- 
“ ment given, a proclamation ſhall be iſſued, de- 
« claring the perſons whom they find gui'ty ex- 
« cluded from any right to the crown 4 and her 
« majeſty's ſubjects may lawfully purſue every one 
« of them to the death, with all their aiders and 
« abettors; and if any deſign againſt the life of 
« the queen take effect, the perſons by or for 
« whom ſuch a deteſtable act is executed, and 
&« their iſſues, being in anywile aflenting or privy 
« to the ſame, ſhall be diſabled for ever from pre- 
« tending to the crown, and be purſued to death 
« ini like manner.” This act was plainly levelled 
at the queen of Scots; and Mary was thereby 
not only rendered accountable for her own actions, 

but 
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but for thoſe of others; in conſequence of which 
ſne might forfeit her right of ſucceſſion, and even 
her life itſelf. 

Mary juſtly conſidered this act as a warning to 
prepare for the worſt extremities. Even the ſhort 
period of her days was rendered uncomfortable by 
every hardſhip and indignity. Almoſt all her ſer- 
vants were diſmiſſed; ſhe was confined to two 
ruinous chambers ſcarcely habitable ; the caſtle in 
which ſhe reſided was converted into a common 
priſon ; and it was only by repeated importuni- 
ties that Caſtlenau, the French ambaſſador, pre- 
vailed at length to have her removed to Tuth- 
bury. 

A ſevere and undutiful letter, which James was 
prevailed on by Gray, on his return to Scotland, 
to write to his mother, made a deeper impreſſion 
on her than the inſults of her enemies, or the ne- 
glect of her friends. In the bitterneſs of anguiſh 
ſhe could not help warmly expoſtulating; but 
James, whoſe affection to his mother had never 
been ardent, ſeems to have been indifferent to her 
reproaches, and did not now take any pains to 
regain her favour. 

Her rival Elizabeth was not however without 
anxiety. In France, the holy league had been for- 
med to preclude the king of Navarre, a proteſt- 
ant, from mounting that throne to which he was 
next heir. At the head of this league was the 
duke of Guiſe; and Philip of Spain was cloſely 
confederated with that daring nobleman. To op- 
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poſe their force, Elizabeth endeavoured to form a 
general confederacy of the proteſtant princes ; ſhe 
determined alſo to proceed with the utmoſt rigour 
againſt Mary, whoſe rights afforded her enemics 
a ſpecious pretence for invading her dominions 
while ſhe laboured to extend and perpetuate her 
influence over the councils of Scotland. 

To James ſhe propoſed a ſtrict alliance between 
the two kingdoms, in defence of the reformed re- 
ligion. This was readily acceded to; but the chief 
object of Wotton, her ambaſſador, was to ruin Ar- 
ran, who, grown odious to the nation, could now 
be of little ſervice to Elizabeth. | 

Wotton's plan was facilitated by an event nei- 
ther uncommon nor conſiderable. Sir John For- 
ſter, and Ker of Ferniherſt, the Engliſh and Scot- 
tiſh wardens, having met, according to the cuſtom 
of the borders, a fray aroſe ; and lord Ruſſel, the 
earl of Bedford's eldeſt ſon, happened to be killed. 
This ſcuffle was accidental ; yet Elizabeth choſe 
to conſider it as a deſign formed by Ker, at the in- 
ſtigation of Arran, to involve the two kingdoms 
in war. To ſooth her, James was obliged to con- 
fine Arran in St. Andrew's; while Wotton and 
his aſſociates, during his abſence from court, car- 
ried on their intrigues without interruption. 

By their advice the baniſhed nobles returned in 
a body to the borders of Scotland. Arran, who 
had again recovered favour, inſiſted on putting the 
kingdom in a poſture of defence; but Gray, Bel- 
lenden, and Maitland, wok W all his 


meaſures. 
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meaſures. Wotton's audacity proceeded ſo far as 
even to contrive a plot to ſeize the king, and to 
carry him into England; but the deſign was hap. 
pily diſcovered ; and in order to avoid the puniſh- 
ment his treachery merited, he departed without 
taking leave. 

Meanwhile the baniſhed lords entered the king. 
dom, and advanced towards Stirling at the head 
of ten thouſand men. The king, though he had 
aſſembled an army ſuperior in number, could not 
venture to meet them in the field with troops 
whoſe loyalty was doubtful. The town was ſur- 
priſed ; and the caſtle, in which there were not 
proviſions for twenty-four hours, was inveſted. 
James was immediately obliged to hearken to terms 
of accommodation. The demands of the confe- 
rates were far from extravagant: A pardon was 
granted in the moſt ample form, for the offences 
they had committed ; the principal forts in the 
kingdom were, by way of ſecurity, put into their 
hands; Crawford, Montroſe, and Colonel S tewart 
were removed from the king's preſence ; and a 
parliament was called, in order to eſtabliſh the 
tranquillity of the nation. 

In that parliament the ancient honours and e- 
ſtates of the confederate nobles were reſtored ; 
and Arran, deprived of all his dignities, ſtripped 
of his borrowed fpoils, and proclaimed an enemy 
to his country, funk back into obſcurity, and mult 
henceforth be mentioned by his primitive titie of 
captain James Stewart, | 
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The league which had been pro- 
poſed laſt year between England 
and Scotland was now formally executed. The 
chief articles in it were, that both parties ſhould 
bind themſelves to deſend the evangelic religion; 
and that each ſhould mutually ſupport the other a- 
gainſt any invader. Elizabeth alſo aſſured the king, 
that no ſtep ſhould be taken which might derogate 
in any degree from his pretenſions to the Engliſh 
crown, 

Soon after, the inconſiderate affection of the 
Engliſh catholics towards Mary, and their impla- 
cable reſentment againſt Elizabeth, gave riſe to a 
conſpiracy which proved fatal to one queen, and 
left an indelible ſtain on the reputation of the o- 
ther. 

Doctor Gifford, Gilbert Gifford, and Hodſon, 
prieſts educated at Rheims, had adopted a notion, 
that the bull of Pius the Fiſth, was dictated imme- 
diately by the Holy Ghoſt. This opinion they 
inſtilled inte Savage, a Spaniſh officer, noted for 
his furious zeal and daring courage, Animated 
by the hopes of martyrdom, Savage bound him- 
ſelf by a ſolemn yow tg kill Elizabeth. Ballard, 
a prieſt of that ſeminary, had at the ſame time 
come over to Paris, and ſolicited Mendoza, the 
Spaniſh ambaſſador, to procure an invaſion of 
England. Paget and the Engliſh exiles demon- 
ſtrated the fruitleſſneſs of ſuch an attempt, unleſs 
Elizabeth was firſt cut off, or the invaders ſecur- 

ed 
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ed of a powerful concurrence on their landing. 
If it could be hoped that either of theſe events 
would happen, effectual aid was promiſed ; and in 
the mean time Ballard was ſent back to renew his 
intrigues. 

He communicated his deſign to Anthony Ba- 
bington, a young gentleman in Derbyſhire, of a 


large fortune and many amiable qualities, who 


had been recommended by the archbiſhop of Glaſ- 
gow to the queen of Scots. He concurred with 
Paget in conſidering the death of Elizabeth as a 
neceflary preliminary to any invaſion ; and Bal- 
lard imparted to him Savage's vow, who was now 
in London waiting to ſtrike the blow. In this 
enterpriſe Babington propoſed to join five refo- 
lute gentlemen, and offered to find perſons willing 
and qualified to undertake the office. He accord- 
ingly opened the matter to Edward Windſor, Tho- 
mas Saliſbury, Charles Tilney, Chidioc Tich- 
bourne, Rotert Gage, John Travers, Robert 
Barnwell, John Charmock, Henry Dun, John 
Jones, and Robert Polly; all of them, except Polly, 
whoſe forward zeal introduced him into their ſo- 
ciety, gentlemen of good families, and united to- 
gether in the bonds of private friendſhip. Many 
conſultations were held, and at length a regular 
plan of operations ſettled. 

While the conſpirators believed that their ma- 
chinations were carried on with the moſt profound 
izcrecy, every ſtep they took was fully known to 
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Walſingham. Polly was one of his ſpies; and had 
entered into the conſpiracy with no other defign 
than to betray his aſſociates; Gilbert Gifford toe 
had been gained by the ſame miniſter, and gave 
him ſure intelligence of all their projects. 

At length Ballard, the prime mover in the con- 
fpiracy, was arreſted ; and his aſſociates were ſoon 
after, except Windfor, ſeized in different places 
of the kingdom, and committed to the 'Tower. 
'They immediately confeſſed all they knew ; the 
indignation of the people haſtened their trial; and 
all of them ſuffered the deach of traitors. 
Elizabeth and her miniſters choſe not to conſ- 
der this conſpiracy as inſpired by the frantic zeal 
of a few raſh young men: They wiſhed to per- 


ſuade the nation, that Babington and his aſſociates 


were inſtruments employed by the queen of Scots. 
They produced letters which they aſcribed to her, 
in ſupport of this charge; theſe, they gave out, 


kl had come into their hands by the following myſte- 
rious method: Gifford had been truſted with let- 
ters from ſome of the exiles to Mary ; to make 


ttlabef his fidelity they were only blank papers 
made up in that form: "Theſe being ſafely delivered 
Þy him, he was afterwards employed without any 
ſcruple. Walſingham had found means to gain 
this man; and he, by the permiſſion of the mini- 
ſter, and e of Paulet, bribed a 
tradeſman in ch&neighbourhood of Chartley, whi- 
ther Mary had been conveyed, who depofited-the 
| Ktters in a hole in the wall of the caſtle : thenes 
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they were taken by the queen, and her anſwers re- 
turned in the ſame manner. All theſe were o- 
pened by Walingham, and re-ſealed, were tranf- 
mitted to the perſons to whom they were direct- 
ed- 

It was given out that in theſe hs, Mary- 
approved of the aſſaſſination; that ſhe recom- 
mended the earl of Arundel, his brothers, and 
the young earl of Northumberland, as proper per- 
ſons to conduct their enterpriſe ;. and beſought 
them to concert with care the means of her own- 
eſcape. 

All theſe circumſtances were opened at the 
trial of the conſpirators, and were believed with- 
out heſitation or enquiry. It now evidently ap- 
pears, ſaid the Engliſh, that the ſafety of one queen- 
is incompatible with that of the other. Why then 
added they, ſhould: the tranquillity of England be 
facrificed for the ſake of a ſtranger ? Why is a life 
fa dear. to che nation expofed to the repeated aſ- 
faults of an exaſperated rival? 

To Elizabeth and her miniſters no ſcotimants: 
could be more agreeable. 'The former feared and- 


| hated the unhappy Mary; and Burleigh and Wal- 


fingham had ated with ſo little reſerve in oppoſi- 
tion to the queen of Scots, that they had reaſon 
to dread the moſt violent effects of her reſentment, 
if ever {hg ſhould mount the throne. of England; 
they therefore urged their miſtreſs to proceed to 
thoſe extremities which ſhe had ſo long meditated> 
2 The- 
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The conſpiracy had hitherto been kept ferret 
from Mary, and ſhe was ſurpriſed with the account 
juſt as the had got on horſeback to ride out along 
with her keepers. She was ſtruck with aſtoniſh- 
ment, and would have returned to her apart- 
ments, but- was not permitted. In her abſence 
her papers were ſeized ; her two ſecretaries were 
carried priſoners to London; and the herſelf was 
conveyed to Fotheringay, a ſtrong caſtle in Nor- 
thamptonſhite. 

Elizabeth and her counſellors were ; For ſome 
time divided reſpecting the fate of Mary ; at length 
a. public and legal trial was determined on as the 
moſt unexceptionable plan, The proceedings a- 
gainſt her were founded on the act of the laſt par- 
liament, and by applying it in this manner, the 
intention of thoſe who had framed that ſevere ſta- 
tute became more apparent, 

By a 3 under the great ſeal, forty per- 
tons, the LC. Alice kingdom, by theit 
birth or offices, with five of the judges, were 
named to hear and decide this great cauſe. Many 
difficu. ties were ſtarted by the lawyers about the 
name and title by which Mary ſhould be arraign- 
ed: They at length agreed that ſhe ſhould be ſtyl - 
ed: « Mary, daughter and heir of James the Fifth, 
c late king of Scots, commonly called queen of 
« Scots, and dowager of France“ 4 

On the eleventh of October the commiſſioners 
arrived at Fotheringay, and delivered a letter from 


their ſovereign to Mary; in which, after the bit- 


tereſt 
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tereſt reproaches, ſhe was required, as ſhe had 
lived ſo long under the protection of the laws of. 
England, to ſubmit now to the trial which they 
had ordained to be taken of her crimes. 

Mary, though ſurprized at this meſſage, was 
not unmindful of her dignity : She proteſted in- 
the moſt ſolemn manner that ſhe was innocent of 
the crime laid to her charge; © but if I muſt be 
« tried,” ſaid ſhe, “ princes alone can be my. 
« peers; the queen of England's ſubjects, how-- 
c ever noble their birth may be, are of a rank in- 
* ferior to mine. Ever ſince my arrival in this. 
„% kingdom. I have been .confined as a priſoner : - 
« Its laws never offered me any protection; let: 
« them not now be-perverted, in order to take a- 
* way my life.“ 

For two days, Mary maintained her reſolution, 
and reſiſted the intreaties and menaces of the com- 
miſſioners. She yielded at length to the artifice- 
of Hatton, who inſmuated that ſhe injured her 
own reputation by aveiding a trial; and that 
nothing could be more acceptable to their miſ- 
treſs, than to be convinced by uadaubted evi- 
dence, that ſhe had been unjuſtly loaded with af--- 
perſions. | | 

At her appearance before the judges, ſhe took 
eare to proteſt, that, in condeſcending to give an 
anſwer to the accuſations which ſhould be brought 
againſt her, ſhe neither acknowledged the juriſ- 
action of the court, nor admitted of the validity 
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juſtice of thoſe acts by which they pretended to 
try her. This was followed by a counter pro- 
teſtation of the chancellor, who endeavoured to- 
vindicate the authority of the court. 

Copies of Mary's letters to Mendoza and Ba- 
bington were then produced; and the confeſſions 
of the conſpirators, with the declarations of Nau 
and Curle, her ſecretaries, were read; and the 
whole heightened by the colourings of legal &o- 
quence. 

Mary liſtened, without emotion, to the ha- 
rangues of the lawyers ; but at the mention of 
the earl of Arundel's name, who was then con- 
fined in the Tower, ſhe broke out into this tender 
and generous exclamation: * Alas]! how much 
« has the noble Houſe of Howard ſuffered for my 
fake.“ 

When the queen's counfel had finiſhed, Mary 
with, great magnimity of mind began her defence. 
She abſolutely denied any correſpondence with 
Babington or Ballard. Copies only of her pre- 
tended letters were produced, though nothing leſs 
than her hand writing ought to convict her of fo 
odious a crime. No proof was brought that the 
letters had ever been delivered into her hands, or 
that any anſwer was returned by her direction; 
«he * confeſſions of wretches condemned for ſuch 
an execrable defign might be procured by the 
hopes of pardon ; and the declarations of her ſe- 

cretaries might be extorted by fear of puniſhment. 
ghe acknowledged that ſhe had often made _ 


for the gecovery of her liberty; but that ſhe ab- 
horred the deteſtable crime of aſſaſſination; and 
if ever ſhe had given conſent by words or even by 
thoughts, to any attempt againſt the life of the 
queen of England, far from declining the judg- 
ment of man, ſhe would not even pray for the 
mercy of God. 

Two different days did Mary appear before 
the judges, and in every part of her behaviour 
maintained the magnanimity of a queen, tem- 
pered with the gentleneſs and modeſty of a wo- 
man. 

The commiſſioners, by Elizabeth's exprefs com- 
mand, adjourned, without pronouncing any ſen- 
tence, to the Star-Chamber in Weſtminiſter ; and 
there unanimouſly declared Mary © to be acceſ- 
„ ſary to Babington's conſpiracy, and to have ima- 
« gimed diverſe matters tending to the hurt, 
death, and deſtruQtion of Elizabeth, contrary to 
* the expreſs words of the ſtatute, made for the 
« ſecurity of the queen's life.“ 

The irregularities in this trial were great and 
flagrant. If the teftimony of Babington and his 
aſſociates was ſo explicit, why did not Elizabeth. 
ſpare them for a few weeks, and.confront them 
with Mary? And why were not Nau and Curle, 
her ſecretaries, produced. in perſon at Fother-- 
ingay? | 

A. few days aſter the ſentence was pronounced. 
againſt Mary, the parliament ratified the pro- 
ceedings of the commillioners by whom the had 

been 
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been tried; and preſented an addreſs to the queen, 
beſeeching her, as ſhe regarded her own ſafety, 
and the preſcrvation of the proteſtant religion, 
to inflict without delay, on a rival no lefs irre- 
claimable than dangerous, the puniſhment which. 
ſhe had merited by ſo many crimes. 

All the princes of Europe obſerved the proceed- 
ings againſt Mary witk aſtoniſhment and horror. 
They pleaded from juſtice, from generoſity and. 
humanity z they intermingled thregts with re- 
proaches ;, but Elizabeth continued deaf sad in- 
exorable; nor did ſhe even pay any greater re- 
gard to the ſolieitations of the Scottiſh king. 
James could not at firſt believe that Elizabeth. 
would venture on an action which tended to de- 
grade the regal dignity, of which ſhe was remark- 
ably jealous; but convinced at length that ſhe 
was in earneſt, he wrote to her with his own 
hand, complaining in the bittereſt terms of her con- 
dud ; not without threats that his honour would 
oblige him to renounce her ſriendſhip, and to act 
»s became a ſon, to revenge his mother's wrongs. 
At the ſame time he aſſembled the nobles, who. 
promiſed to ſtand by him in ſo good a cauſe. He 
appointed ambaſſadors to France, Spain, and Den- 
mark, in order to implore the aid of theſe courts ;. 
and took other fleps towards executing his threats. 
with vigour. 

Elizabeth, though enraged by his og 
embarraſſed by his preparations ; ſhe therefore pro- 


| miſed to liſten to any overture from the king 3 
and. 
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and to ſuſpend the execution of the ſentence 
until the arrival of new ambaſſadors from Scot- 
land. 

In the mean while ſhe commanded the ſentence 
againſt Mary to be publiſhed ; afferting, that it 
was extorted from her by the intreaty of both 
houſes of parliament : She alſo informed her roy- 
al captive, that though ſhe had not hitherto yield- 
ed to the ſolicitations of the people, yet ſhe ad- 
viſed her to prepare for an event which might 
become neceſſary for ſecuring the proteſtant re- 
gion. 

Mary received the intelligence with becoming 
fortitude 2 “ I am proud,” ſaid ſhe, “ to think 
* that my life is deemed of importance to the ca- 
© tholic religion; and as a martyr for it, I am 
% now willing to die.” She rejected a proteſtant 
biſnop that was offered to attend her; and without 
any clergyman to direct her devotions, ſhe pre- 
pared for hat death, which _ now bd21:21ed was. 
at no great diſtance. 

James, without loſing a moment, 
ſent new ambaſſadors to London : 
Thefe were the maſter of Gray, and Sir Robert 
Melvil. The laſt executed his commiſſion with 
fidelity and zeal, and loudly urged the indignation 
of Scotland : But the firſt deceived his maſter, and 
betrayed the queen whom he was employed to 
ſave; he encouraged Elizabeth to execute the 
ſentence againſt her rival, and undertook to 


prevent 
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prevent any violent effects from James's refent- 
ment. 

While the determination of Elizabeth was a- 
waited, England was agitated by rumours artfully 
invented and induſtriouſly propagated. One day 
it was ſaid, that the Spaniſh fleet was arrived at 
Milford Haven ; on. another, that the duke of 
Guiſe was landed in Suſſex; and a conſpiracy, it 
was whiſpered, was on foot for ſeizing the queen; 
and burning the city. 

It was amidſt the panic and indignation occaſion- 
ed by theſe reports, that. Elizabeth thought that 
ſhe might venture on the blow ſhe had ſo long 
meditated. She commanded Daviſon, one of the 
ſecretaries of ſtate, to bring to her the fatal war- 
rant; and her behaviour on that occaſion plainly 
ſhewed that it is not to humanity that we muff 
aſcribe her forbearance hitherto. At the very 
moment ſhe was ſigning the writ which gave up 


à Woman, a queen, and her on neareſt relation, 


into the hands of the executioner, ſhe was capable 
of jeſting. ** Go,” ſays ſhe to Daviſon, “ and tell 
« Walfingham what I-have now done, though! 
« am afraid he will die for grief when he hears 
e jt.” Her chief anxiety was how to fecure the 
advantages which would ariſe from Mary's death, 
without appearing to have given her confent to 
a deed ſo odious. She often hinted to Paulet and 
Drury, as well as to ſome other courtiers, that 
now was the time to diſcover the ſincerity of their 
concern for her ſafety, and that ſhe expected their 

| real 
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zeal would extricate her out of her preſent perplex- 
ity But they were wiſe enough to ſecm not to 
underſtand her meaning. Even after the warrant 
was ſigned, ſhe commanded a letter to be writen 
to Paulet, in leſs ambiguous terms, complaining 
of his remiſſneſs in ſparing ſo long the life of her 
capital enemy, and begging him to remember at 
laſt what was incumbent on him as an affectionate 
ſubject, as well as what he was bound to do by 
the oath of aſſociation, and to deliver his ſovereign 
from continual fear and danger, by ſhortening the 
days of his priſoner. Paulet, though rigorous and 
harſh, and often brutal in the diſcharge of what 
be thought his duty, as Mary's keeper, was never- 
theleſs a man of honcur and integrity. He reject- 
ed the propoſal with diſdain z and lamenting that 
he ſhould ever have been deemed capable of acting 
the part of an aſſaſſin, he declared that the queen 
might diſpoſe of his life at her pleaſure, but that 
he would. never ſtain his own honour, nor leave 
an everlaſting mark of infamy on vis poſterity, by 
lending his hand to perpetrate ſo foul a erime. 
On the receipt of this anſwer, Elizabeth became ex- 
tremely peeviſh; and calling him a dainty and pre- 


ciſi fellow, who would promiſe much, but perform 
nothing, ſhe propoſed to employ one Wingheld, 


who had both courage and inclination. to ſtrike 
the blow. But Daviſon remonſtrating againſt this, 
as a deed diſhonourable in itſelf, and of dangerous 


example, ſhe again declared her intention that the 


ſentence pronounced by the commiſſioners ſhould 
| | be 
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be executed according to law; and as ſhe had al- 
ready ſigned the Wart ant, ſhe begged that no far. 
ther application might be made to Her on that head, 
By this the privy counſellors thought themſelves 
ſuthciently authoriſed to proceed; and prompt- 
ed, as they pretended, by zeal for the queen's 
ſafety, or inſtigated, as is more probable, by the ap- 
prehenſion of the danger to which they would them- 
ſelves be expoſed, if the life of the queen of Scots 
were ſpared, they aſſembled in the council cham- 
ber; and by a letter under all their hands, em- 
powered the earls of Shrewſbury and Kent, to- 
gether with the high ſheriff of the county, to ſee 
the ſentence put in execution, 

On Tueſday the ſeventh of February, the two 
earls arrived at Fotheringay, and demanded acceſs 
to the queen; read m her preſence the warrant 
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for exccution, and required her to prepare to die on 
next morning. Mary heard them to the end with- bu 
out emotion, and croſſing herſelf in the name of an 
the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy ror 
Ghoſt, © That ſoul,” ſaid ſhe, “ is not worthy 

&« the jovs of Heaven, which repines becauſe the be 
ac body muſt endure the ſtroke of the executioner ; cer 
« and though I did not expect that the queen of eve 
« England would ſet the firſt example of violat- She 
« ing the ſacred perſon of a ſovereign prince, I "7 
c willingly ſubmit to that which Providence has al 
& decreed to be my lot.” And laying her hand me 
on a Bible, which happened to be near her, ſhe Fra 
folemnly proteſted that ſhe was innocent of that ten 


conſpiracy 
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conſpiracy which Babington had carried on againſt 
Elizabeth's liſe. She then mentioned the requeſts 
contained in her letter to Elizabeth, but obtained 
no ſatisfactory anſwer. She entreated with parti- 
cular earneſtneſs, that now in her laſt moments 
her almoner might be ſuffered to attend her, and 
that ſhe might enjoy the conſolation of thoſe pi- 
ous inſtitutions preſcribed by her religion. Even 
this favour, which is uſually granted to the vileſt 
criminal, was abſolutely denied. 
Her attendants, during this converſation, were 
bathed in tears,” and though overawed by the pre- 
ſence of the two earls, with difficulty ſuppreſſed 
their anguiſh z but no ſooner did Kent and Shrew- 
ſbury withdraw, than they ran to their miſtreſs, ' 
and burft out into. the moſt paſhonate expreſſions 
of tenderneſs-and ſorrow. Mary, however, not 
only retained perfect compoſure of mind herſelf, 
but endeavoured to moderate their exceſſive grief; 
and falling on her knees, with all her domeſtics 
round her, ſhe thanked Heaven that her ſufferings 
were now ſo near an end, and prayed that ſhe might 
be enabled to endure what ſtill remained with de- 
cency and with fortitude. The greater part of the 
evening ſhe employed in ſettling her worldly affairs. 
She wrote her teſtament with her own hand. Her 
money, her jewels, and her clothes, ſhe diſtribut- 
ed among her ſervants, according to their rank or 
merit. She wrote a ſhort letter to the king of 
France, and another to the duke of Guiſe, full of 
tender but magnanimous ſentiments, and gecom= 
| X mended 
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mended her ſoul to their prayers, and her afflicted 
ſervants to their protection. At ſupper ſhe eat 
temperately, as uſual, and converſed not only with 
eaſe but with cheerfulneſs ; ſhe drank to every one 
of her ſervants and aſked their forgiveneſs, if ever 
ſhe had failed in any part of her duty towards them. 
At her wonted time ſhe went to bed, and flept 
calmly a few hours. Early in the morning ſhe 
retired into her cloſet, and employed a conſidera- 
ble time in devotion. At eight o'clock the high 
fheriff and his officers entered her chamber, and 
found her {till knexling at rhe altar. She .immedi- 
ately ſtarted up, and with a majeſtic mien, and a 
- countenance undiſmayed and even cheerful, advan- 
ced towards the place of execution; with calm 
but undaunted fortitude, ſhe laid her neck on the 
block; and while one executioner held her hands, 
the other at the ſecond ſtroke, cut off her head, 
which falling out of its attire, diſcovered her hair 
already grown quite grey with cares and ſorrows. 
The executioner held it up till ſtreaming with 
blood, and the dean crying out, © So periſh all 
« queen Elizabeth's enemies,” the earl of Kent a- 
lone anſwered Amen. 'The reſt of the ſpectators 
continued filent, and drowned in tears; being in- 
capable at that moment, of any other ſentiments 
but thoſe of pity or admiration. 
Such was the tragical death of Mary, queen of 
Scots, after a life of forty ſour years and two 
months, almoſt nineteen years of which ſhe paſſed 
ja captivity. The political parties which were 
| x formed 
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formed in the kingdom, during her reign, have 
ſubſiſted, under various denominations, ever ſince 
that time. The rancour with which they were- 
at firſt animated hath deſcended to ſucceeding a- 
ges, and their prejudices, as well as their rage, have- 
been perpetuated, and even. augmented. Among 
hiſtorians, who were under the dominion of all 
theſe paſſions, and who have either aſcribed to her 
every virtuous and amiable quality, or have im- 
puted to her all the vices, of which the human 
heart is ſuſceptible, we ſearch in vain for Mary's 
real character. She neither merited the exagge- 
rated praiſes of the one, nor the undiſtingwſhing 
cenſure. of the other. 

To all the charms of beanty, and the utmoſt 
elegance of external form, ſhe added thoſe accom- 
pliſhments' which render their impreſſion irreſiſt- 
ible. Polite, affable, inſinuating, ſprightly, and 
capable of ſpeaking and of writing with equal 
cafe and dignity. Sudden, however, and violent 
in all her attachments; becauſe her heart was 
warm and unſuſpicious. Impatient of contradic- 
tion; becauſe ſhe had been accuſtomed from her 
infancy to be treated as a queen. No ſtranger, on 
ſame occaſions, to diflimulation ; which, in that 
per ſidious court where ſhe received her education, 
was reckoned among the neceſſary arts of govern- 
ment. Not inſenſible of flattery, or unconſcious 
of that pleaſure, with which almoſt every woman 


beholds the influence of her own beauty, Form- 


ed with the qualities which we love, not with the 
X 2 talents 
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talents which we admire; ſhe was an agreeable 
woman, rather than an illuſtrious queen. The vi- 
vacity of her fpirit not ſufficiently tempered with 
found judgment, and the warmth of her heart, 
which was not, at all times, under the reſtraint of 
- diſcretion, betrayed her both into errors, and into 


crimes. To ſay that ſhe was always unfortunate, 


will not account for that long and almoſt uninter- 
rupted ſucceſſion of calamities which befel her; 


we muſt likewiſe add, that ſhe was often impru- 


dent. Her paſſion for Darnly was raſh, youthful, 


and exceſſive ; and though the ſudden tranſition to 
the oppoſite extreme was the natural effect of her 


ill-requited love, and of his ingratitude, inſolence, 
and brutality ; yet neither theſe, nor Bothwell's 


avtful addreſs, and important ſervices, can juſtify 


her attachments to that nobleman. Even the man- 
ners of the age, licentious as they were, are no 
apology for this unhappy paſſion z3 nor can they 
induce us to look on that tragical and infamous 


ſcene which followed upon it with leſs abhor- ' 


rence, Humanity will draw a veil over this part 
of her character which it cannot approve, and may, 
perhaps, prompt ſome to impute ſome of her ac- 
tions to her ſituation, . more than to her diſpoſi- 
tions; and to lament the unhappineſs of the former, 
rather than accuſe the perverſeneſs of the latter. 
Mary's ſufferings exceed, both in degree and in 
duration, thoſe tragical diſtreſſes which fancy has 


feigned to excite ſorry and commiſeration; and 
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while ve ſurvey them, we are apt altogether to for- 
get her frailties ; we think of her faults with leſs 
indignation, and approve of our tears as if they 
were ſhed for a perſon who had attained much 
nearer to pure virtue. 

With regard to the queen's perſon, a circum- 
ſtance not to be omitted in writing the hiſtory of 
2 female reign, all contemporary authors agree in 
aſcribing to Mary the utmoſt beauty of counte- 
nance, and elegance of ſhape, of which the human 
form is capable, Her hair was black, though, ac- 
cording to the faſhion of that age, The frequently 
wore borrowed locks, and of different colours. Her' 
eyes were a dark grey; her complexion was ex- 
quiſitely fine; and her hands and arms remark-- 
ably delicate, both as to ſhape and colour. Her 
ſtature was of a height that roſe to the majeſtic. 
She danced, ſhe walked, and rode with equal 
grace. Her taſte for muſic was juſt; and ſhe both 
ſung and played upon the lute with - uncommon 
(kill. Towards the end of her life, long confine- 
ment; and the coldneſs of the houſes in which ſhe 
lrad been impriſoned, brought on a rheumatiſm, 
which often deprived her of the uſe of her limbs. 
No man, ſays Brantome, ever beheld - her perſon. 
without admiration and love, or will read her hiſ- 
tory without ſorrow. 

None of her women were ſuffered to come near 
| her dead body, which was carried into a room ad- 
f joining to the place of execution, where it lay, 

for ſome days, covered with a coarſe cloth torn 
| | X 3 from 
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from a billiard table. The block, the ſcaffold, 
the aprons of- the executioners, and every thing 
ſtained with her blood, were reduced to aſhes. 
Not long after, Elizabeth appointed her body to- 
be buried in the cathedral of Peterborough with 
royal magnificence. But this vulgar artifice was 
employed in vain; the pageantry of a pompous 
funeral did not efface the memory of thoſe inju- 
ries which laid Mary in her grave. James, ſoon 
after his acceſſion to the Engliſh throne, ordered 
her body_ to be removed to Weftminſter-abbey, 
and to be depoſited among the monarchs: of Eng- 
land. | A+ 
Elizabeth affected to receive the accounts of 
Mary's death with the moſt violent emotions of 


ſurpriſe and of concern. Sighs, tears, lamenta- 


tions and mourning, were all employed to diſplay 
the reality and greatneſs of her ſorrow. Evident 
marks of diſfimulation and artifice may be traced. 
through every period of Elizabeth's proceedings 
againſt the life of the Scottiſh Queen: The com- 
miſſion for bringing Mary to a trial had been ex- 
torted by the entreaties. of her privy council ; the 
publication of the ſentence by thoſe of the parlia- 
ment; nor did ſhe ſign the warrant for execution 
without apparent reluctance. She now undertook 


to make the world believe, that Mary had been 


put to death without her n and without 


her will. 
It was the duty of Daviſon, as Gerretary of ſtatez 


to lay before her the warrant for execution in order 


to 
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to be ſigned; and by her command he carried it 
to the great ſeal. She pretended however, that ſne 
had charged him not to communicate what ſhe had 
done to any perſon ; nor to ſuffer the warrant to go 
out of his hands without her expreſs permiſſion, 

That, in contempt of this order, he had not re- 
vealed the matter; but he had aſſembled her privy 
council, by whom, without her conſent and'know-- 
ledge, the warrant was iflued. 

Though Daviſon denied theſe charges, which | 
in themſelves were ſufficiently improbable, yet he 
was brought to a ſolemn trial in the ſtar-chamber,, 
condemned to pay a fine of ten thouſand pounds,, 
and to be impriſoned during the queen's pleaſure. 
A victim to the reputation of Elizabeth, he lan- 
guiſhed ſeveral years in confinement, and never 
recovered any degree of favour or of power. 

This tranſaction, however, furniſhed Elizabeth: 
with an apology to the King of Scots. The ac- 
count. of his mother's death had filled that prince: 
with grief, and his ſubjects with indignation. Ip 
order to ſoothe both, Elizabeth difpatched Robert 
Cary, with a letter expreſſing her affliftion at 
what had happened ſo contrary to her intention. 
James, as well as his nobles, at firſt breathed 
nothing but revenge : But when he conſidered the 
ſuperior force of England, and that by engaging 
in a fruitleſs war he might deprive himſelf of a 
noble inheritance, he was induced to ſtifle his re- 
ſentment; to appear ſatisfied with the puniſhment 
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inflicted on Daviſon ; and to preſerve all the fer. 
blances of friendſhip with the Engliſh court: 


Mary's death, however, proved fatal to the 
maſter of Gray; the treacherous part that he had 


acted during the late embaſſy was no ſecret, and 
filed James, who at length came to the know- 


ledge of it, with aſtoniſhment. He was accuſed: 
before a convention of the nobles; and unable to 
palliate his guilt, was condemned to perpetual: 


baniſhment. 
Europe beheld the preſent year diſ- 


SOT nd” i A. D. 1588. 
tinguiſhed by events the moſt inter- F 


citing. In France, the duke of Guiſe drove Hen-- 


ry the 'Third out of Paris, forced him to conclude 


a peace which left him only the ſhadow of royalty, 
and ſoon after fell a victim to the reſentment of 


his ſovereign. 


In Spain, Philip the Second had employed three 
ſucceſſive years in hoſtile preparations, A fleet, 
the greateſt that ever appeared on the ocean, was 
ready to ſail from Liſbon, and a numerous land 


army was aſſembled to embark on board of it. 
From many circumſtances, England was ſuppoſed 
to be the object of its deſtination. Elizabeth had 


ſupported the revolted provinces in the Low Coun- 
tries; her fleets had inſulted the coaſts of Spain, 
intercepted the galleons from the Weſt Indies, 
and threatened the colonies there. Rouſed by 
theſe injuries, Philip aſpired to the conqueſt of 
England, to which his deſcent from the houſe of 


Lancaſter, and the donation of Pope Sextus the 
| Fifth 
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Fifth, gave hich, in his own opinion, a double 
title. 

Elizabeth ter the danger mock, and pre- 
pared to encounter it: Her chief care was to ſe- 

cure the friendſhip of James. Philip had excited 
that monarch to revenge his mother's wrongs 3 
and with a ſhare of his conqueſts, had offered him 
his daughter Iſabella in marrrage. But James un- 
derſtood his own intereſt in the preſent juncture, 
and purſued it with much ſteadineſs. He reject- 
ed an alliance with Spain as dangerous ; he re- 
fuſed to admit into his preſence an ambaſſador 
from the Pope; and without liſtening to the ſug- 
geſtions of revenge, determined to act in concert 
with Elizabeth againſt the common enemy of the 
proteſtant faith. _ 

The ſucceſs of Philip's enterpriſe was not ade- 
quate to the hopes his preparations had inſpired. 
Continual diſaſters purſued the Spaniſh fleet, from 
the moment it entered the Engliſh channel. Suſ- 
ceſhye ſtorms and battles confpired with the ill- 

conduct of the leaders, to blaſt their expectations. 
The Armado, on which had been arrogantly he- 
ſtowed the name of Invincible, was driven out 
of the Engliſh ſeas; their ſhattered ſhips were 
forced to ſteer their courſe towards Spain, round 
Scotland and Ireland: Many of them ſuffered 
ſhipwreck on thoſe dangerous and unknown 
coaſts. Though James kept his ſubjects under 
arms, to prevent the Spaniards landing in an hoſtile 
manner, yet he received with great humanity ſeven 

hundred 
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hundered who were foreed on ſhore by a tempeſt ; 
and after ſupplying them with neceſſaries, permit- 
ted them to return into their own country. 

On the retreat of the Spaniards, Elizabeth ſent 
an ambaſſador to congratulate James, and to com- 
pliment him on the firmneſs and generoſity which 
he had diſcovered during a conjuncture ſo dau- 
gerous. | | 

Philip, convinced of his own raſh- 
neſs in attempting the conqueſt of 
England by a naval armament, now meditated the 
invaſion of it through Scotland. Zeal for popery, 
and the artful inſinuations of his emiflaries, induc- 
ed ſeveral Scottiſh noblemen to favour a meaſure 


A. D. 1:89, 


which tended ſo manifeſtly to the deſtruction of 


their country. Huntly continued warmly attach- 
ed to the Romiſh church; Crawford and Errol 
were animated with the zeal of converts: To 
theſe, Francis Stewart earl. of Bothwell, grandſon 
of James the Fifth, though: a proteſtant, joined 


himſelf, prompted merely by caprice and the reft- 


leſſneſs of his nature. 
The letters of the conſpirators were intercept- 


ed in England, and Elizabeth ſent them immedi- 


ately to the king, reproaching him with his for- 
mer lenity towards the popiſh party. - But James, 
though firmly attached to the proteſtant religion, 
yet wiſhed not to irritate the Roman catholics, who 


were at that time powerful and active in England, 
and far from inconſiderable in his own kingdom. 


He endeavoured to reconcile them to his govern- 


ment: 
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ment and ſucceſſion by gentle treatment; and a 
ſhort impfiſonment was the only puniſhment that 
he inflited on Huntly an his aſſociates. 

He had ſoon reaſon to repent of this clemency. 
The firſt uſe the conſpirators made of their li- 
berty was to afſemble their followers, and to erect 
the ſtandard of rebellion. 'The king in perſon 
advanced againſt them with ſuch forces as he 
could readily levy; and as they could not rely 
on the fidelity of their troops, they threw them- 
ſelves on their ſovereign's mercy. Huntly, Er- 
rol, Crawford, and Bothwell, were all brought to 
a public trial, and repeated acts of treaſon were 
proved againſt them. But James did not permit 
any ſentence to be pronounced; and took occaſion, 
amidſt the public feſtivity and rejoicing at the ap- 
proach of his marriage, and to ſet them again at 
liberty. | 

As James was the only deſcendant of the an- 
cient . monarchs of Scotland, his marriage was an 
event which the nation defired with ardour. He 
himſelf was no leſs impatient to accompliſh it; 
and had made overtures for that purpoſe, to the 
eldeſt daughter of Frederick the Second, king of 
Denmark. Elizabeth, jezlous of every thing that 
would render the acceſſion of the houſe of Stew- 
art acceptable, endeavoured to perplex James, in 


| the ſame manner the had done Mary, and employ- 


ed as many artifices to defeat or to retard his mar- 
riage. His miniſters, gained by bribes and pro- 
miſes, ſeconded her intention; and though ſeveral. 

| different 
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different ambaſſadors were ſent from Scotland to 
Denmark, they produced powers ſo limited, or 
inſiſted on conditions ſo extravagant, that Frede- 
rick could not believe the king to be in earneſt; 
and ſuſpecting that there was ſome deſign to de- 
ceive or amuſe him, gave his daughter in mar- 
riage to the duke of Brunſwick. Not diſcouraged 
by this diſappointment, which he imputed entire- 
ly to the conduct of his own miniſters, James 
made addreſſes to the princeſs Anne, Frederick's 
ſecond daughter. Thoug Elizabeth endeavoured 
to divert him from this, by recommending Ca- 
therine, the king of Navarre's ſiſter, as a more ad- 
vantageous match; though ſhe prevailed on the 
privy council of Scotland to declare againſt the 
alliance with Denmark, he perſiſted in his choice 
and deſpairing of overcoming the obſtinacy of his 
own miniſters in any other manner, he ſecretly 
encouraged the citizens of Edinburgh to take arms. 
They threatened to tear in pieces the Chancellor, 
whom they accuſed as the perſon whoſe artifices 
had hitherto diſappointed the wiſhes of the king, 
and the expectations of his people. In conſe- 
quence of this, the ear] Mariſchal was ſent into 
Denmark at the head of a ſplendid embaſſy. He 
received ample powers and inſtructions, drawn 
with the king's own hand. The marriage articles 
were quickly agreed upon, and the young queen 
ſet ſail towards Scotland. James made great pre- 
parations for her reception, and waited her land- 
ing with all the impatience of a lover; when the 

| 2 unwelcome 
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unwelcome account arrived, that a violent tempeſt 
had ariſen which drove back her fleet to Norway, 
in a condition ſe ſhattered, that there was little 
hope of its putting again to ſea before the ſpring. 
This unexpected diſappointment he felt with the 
utmoſt ſenſibility. He inſtantly fitted out ſome 
ſhips, and without communicating his intention 
to any of his council, ſailed in perſon, attended by 
the Chancellor, ſeveral noblemen, and a train of 
three huadertd perſons, in queſt of his bride. He 
arrived ſafcly in a ſmall harbour near Upſlo, where 
the queen then reſided. There the marriage was 
ſolemnized ; and as it would have been raſh to 
truſt thoſe boiſterous ſeas in the winter ſeaſon, 
James acceptcd the invitation of the court of Den- 
mark, and repairing to Copenhagen, paſſed ſeveral 
months there, amidſt continual feaſting and amuſe- 
ments, in which both the queen and himſelf had 
great delight. 

No event in the king's life appears to be à wider 
deviation faom his general character, than this 
ſudden ſally. His ſon Charles I. was capable of 


chat exceſſive admiration of the qther ſex, which 


ariſes from great ſenſibility of heart, heightened 
by elegance of taſte; and the romantic air of his 
journey to Spain ſuited ſuch a diſpoſition. But 
James was not ſuſceptible of any refined gallantry, 
and always expreſſed that contempt for the fe- 
male character, which pedantry is apt to inſpire. 
He was, however, anxious to ſecure the political 
advantages, which he expeQed from marriage; 
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and though his abſence extended longer than he 
had propoſed, the nobles, the clergy, and the peo- 
ple, during that interval, vied with one another in 
loyalty and obedience. 


Lhapter 
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Chapter the Eight. 


RETURN of James to Scotland. Enterpriſe of the earl of 
Bothwell. Conſpiracy of the Popiſh nobles. —They are 
pardoned by Elizabeth.—Succeſſive intrigues of Bothwell, 
Battle of Glenlivet,—Vigorous conduct of James.—Inſur- 
rection of Edinburgh. Conſpiracy by the earl of Gowrie.- 
That nobleman and his brother are killed, Proceedings a- 
gainſt their memories. Characters of the earl of Eſſex and 
of Cecil.—-Diſcontents of the former,-His attempt to ſur- 
priſe Elizabeth, His execution—Regret of the queen 
Her indiſpoſition. Diſcovery of the Counteſs of Notting- 


 ham.—Death of Elizabeth,—Acceſſion of James to the 
throne of England. 


O. the firſt of May, the king and 
queen arrived at Leith, and were 
received by their ſubjects with every poſſible ex- 
preſſion of joy. But the clemency of the king to- 
wards offenders, had multiplied crimes of all kind, 

and brought his government under contempt. : 
Bothwell had been accuſed of conſulting ſome 
pretenders to magic reſpeCting the king's death, 
1. 2 and 


A. D. 1509. 
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and on their evidence was committed to priſon, 
His haughty ſpirit could ill brook this indignity; 
he made his eſcape from his keepers, «ſembled his 
followcrs, and favoured by ſome of the king's at- 
tendants, penetrated, under cover of the night, in- 
to the court of the palace. The alarm, however, 
was taken; the citizens of Edinburgh run to 
arms, and he with difficulty faved himſelf by a 


precipitate" flight, 


A. D. 1492. 


He retired towards the north; and 
the king unadvifedly having given 


a commiſſion to the earl of Huntly to purſue him, 
he, under colour of that commiſhon, burnt to the 
ground the houſe of the earl of Murray, and flew 
Murray himſelf. The death of this promiſing 
young nobleman, excited an inſurrection in Edin- 
burgh; and the king thought it prudent to with- 
draw ſrom his capital, and to fix for fome time his 
reſidence at Glaſgow : 'There Huntly ſurrendered 
himſelf to juſtice ; and the king not only protected 
him from puniſhment, but exempted him from the 


formality of a public trial. 


An act of parliament had been paſſed, attainting 
Bothwell, and all his adherents : But that daring 
nobleman ſoon after made a new attempt to ſeize 
the king at Falkland; and as he was favoured by 
the enemies of chancellor Maitland, James owed 


his ſafety only to the vigilance of Sir Robert Mel- 


vil, and the irreſolution of Bothwell's aflociates. 


A. D 1593. 


This danger was ſcarcely over, 
when the nation was alarmed by a 
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new conſpiracy. A correſpondence between the 
king of Spain, and the earls of Angus, Huntly, 
and Errol, had been carried on by George Kerr, 
the brother of lord Newbattle. Ker was ſeized, 
and conſeſſed their views were to re-eſtabliſh the 
Catholic religion. The indignation of all ranks 
of people compelled James to declare, that no 
conſideration ſhould induce him to pardon the con- 
ſpirators; and marching at the head of an army 
into the north, he obliged the earls to retire into 
the mountains: The refuſal of Elizabeth to fur- 
niſh him with a ſum of money, afforded him a 
pretence to deſiſt from the purſuit ; and though 
the importunities of his own ſubjects obliged him 
to call a parliament to attaint the conſpirators, yet 
the eſcape of Ker out of priſon; an e ſcape which 
the king himſelf was ſuſpected of having contrived, 
prevented any legal evidence of their guilt from 
being produced. 

The abilities of chancellor Maitland, had ſecur- 
ed ham the favour of the king, and the enmity of 
his courtiers. Theſe ſacrificed their maſter to 
their jealouſy ; and having combined with Both- 
well, they brought him back ſecretly to Scotland 
and ſeizing the gates of the palace, introduced. 
him into the royal apartments, with a numerous 
train of armed followers. James was obliged to 
ſubmit to the demands of his rebellious ſubjects, 
and to diſmiſs the chancellor from his councils and 
preſence z while Bothwell, on his part, conſented 

13 to 
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to remove from court, which he had previouſly 
filled with a number of his aſſociates. 

But it was now no eaſy matter to keep the king 
under reſtraint. Ile had been permitted to call a 
convention of the nobles at Stirling, and to re- 
pair thither in perſon. All Bothwell's enemies 
obeyed the ſummons; they pronounced the late 
inſult offered to the king, high treaſon ; and Both- 
well, rejecting the proffer of a pardon, fled to the 
borders. 

The king's ardour againſt Bothwell, compared 
with bis ſlow proceedings againft the popiſh lords, 
occaſioned a general diſguſt among his proteſtant 
ſubjects; and an event happened ſoon after which 
increaſed their murmurs. As James was march- 
ing on an expedition againſt the borders, the three 


popiſh earls coming ſuddenly into his preſence, 


offered to ſubmit themſeives to a legal trial. The 
convention of eſtates, named the Chancelior Mait- 
land, and a few other members, for judges; theſe 
ordained that the three earls ſhould be exempted 
from all further proſecution, on condition that 
they publicly renounced the errors of popery, or 
removed out of the kingdom. ; 
By this lenity towards the con. 
A. D. 1594. 
proach, and gained no advantage. The earls, buoy- 
ed up with the hopes of foreign aid, refuſed to ac- 
cept the conditions; a convention of eſtates pro- 
nounced them to have forfeited tlie benefit of tl:2 
| articles 


ſpirators, James incurred much re- 
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articles offered; and the king required them to ſur- 
render themſelves to juſtice. 

Meanwhile Elizabeth, deſirous of embarraſſing 
James, excited Bothwell again to arms: That 
turbulent nobleman appeared ſuddenly within a 
mile of Edinburgh, at the head of four hundred 
horſe. Though he had ſome ſucceſs in putting to 
fight Lord Home, who had raſhly charged him 
with an inferior number of cavalry ; yet he was 
compelled to retire before the king in perſon. He 
was ſoon after abandoned by his followers, Who, 
diſcouraged by ſo many ſucceſſive diſappointments, - 
could never afterwards be brought into the field. 

The popiſh lords had been ſupplied with money 
from Spain, and had been joined by Bothwell ; 
and James, provoked by their obſtinacy, exerted” 
himſelf with unuſual vigour. He called a parha-- 
ment, which declared them guilty of high treaſon, 
and their eſtates and honours forfeited. To exe- 
cute this ſentence, he delegated his authority to the 
earl of Argyll and lord Forbes, the leaders of two 
clans, at enmity with the conſpirators. Argyli 

took the field at the head of ſeven thouſand men,; 
Huntly and Errol met him at Glenlivet, with an 
army far inferior in number, but compoſcd chiefly: 
of gentlemen of the low countries, mounted on- 
horſeback, and poſſeſſed of a train of field pieces. 


The diſcharge of cannon, and the impreſſion of 


cavalry, diſconcerted the Highlanders, who were 


ſoon put to flight ; and Argyll was carried by his 


friends out of the field, weeping with indignation, 
and 
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and calling upon them to ſtand, and to vindicate 
the honour of their name. | 

On the firſt intelligence of this 
defeat, James, with a ſmall body of 
troops, marched towards the north; and Huntly 


AD. 1595. 


and Errol, who had loſt ſeveral of their followers. : 


at Glenliyet, were obliged to retire to the moun- 
tains. Reduced at laſt to extreme diſtreſs by the 
rigour of the ſeaſon, and the deſertion of their 
vaſſals, they obtained the king's permiſhen to go 
beyond ſeas; and gave ſecurity that they ſhould 
neither return without his licence, nor engage in 
any new intrigues againſt the proteſtant religion, 
or the peace of the kingdom. - 


Bothwell, whoſe name has been ſo often men- 


tioned as the diſturber of the king's tranquillity, 
and of the peace of the kingdom, was now in a 
wretched condition : Abandoned by the queen of 
England, on account of his confederacy with the 
popiſh lords; excommunicated by the church for 
the ſame reaſon, and deſerted in his diſtreſs by his 
own followers, he was obliged to fly for ſafety to 
France, and thence to Spain and Italy; where, after 
renouncing the proteſtant ſaith, he led many years 
an obſcure and indigent life, remarkable only for 
a low and infamous debauchery. 
The clergy ſtill continued to ha- 
rangue loudly againſt the lenity of 
James, who ſuffered the popiſh lords to receive 
their revenues, and even privately to return to 
Scotland, Mr Black, miniſter of St Andrew's, 
diſtinguiſhed 


A. D. 1556. 
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diſtinguiſhed himſelf on this occaſion by his ſupe- 
rior boldneſs : The king commanded him to be 
ſummoned before the privy council, to anſwer for 
his ſeditious expreſſions ; he pretended that he was 
ſubject to the church alone; and was ſupported in 
this extravagant claim by the reſt of the clergy. 
James, irritated by refiſtance, ſentenced Black to 
retire beyond the ſeas ; and required all the miniſ- 
ters in the kingdom to ſubſcribe a bond, obliging 
themſelves to ſubmit to the juriſdiction of the civil 
courts, 

This deciſive meaſure excited the moſt fatal 
conſequences : Theſe muſt be partly imputed to 
the artiſices of ſome courtiers, who expected to 
reap advantages from the calamities of their coun- 
try. On one hand, they informed the king, that 
the citizens of Edinburgh were under arms every 
night; on the other hand, they wrote to the mi- 
niſters, adviſing them to look to their ſafety, as 
Huntly had been ſecretly admitted to an interview 
with the king; They doubted no more of the 
truth of this intelligence, than the king had done 
of that which he received, and fell as blindly into 
the ſnare. The letter came to their hands juſt 
as one of their number was going to mount.the 
pulpit. They reſolved that he ſhould acquaint 
the people of their danger; and he painted it with 
all the ſtrong colours which men naturally em- 
ploy in deſcribing any dreadful and inſtant cala- 
mity. When the ſermon was over, he deſired 
the nobles and gentlemen to aſſemble in the Little 


Church... 
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Church. The whole multitude, terrified at what 
they had heard, crowded: thither ; they promiſed 
and vowed to ſtand by the clergy ; they drew up 
a petition to the king, craving the redreſs of thoſe 
grievances, of which the church complained, and 
beſeeching him to deliver them from all future ap- 
prehenſions of danger, by removing ſuch of his 
counſel as were known to be enemies of the 
proteſtant religion. Two peers, two gentlemen, 
two burgeſſes, and two miniſters, were appointed 
to preſent it. The king happened to be in the 
great hall of the Tolbooth, where the court of 
feſſion was ſitting. The manner in which the 
petition was delivered, as well as its contents, 
offended him. He gave an haughty reply; the 
petitioners inſiſted with warmth ; and a promit- 
cuous multitude preſſing into the room, James 
retired abruptly into another apartment, and com- 
manded the gates to be ſhut behind him. The 
_ deputies returned to the multitude, who were {till 
aſſembled, and to whom a miniſter had been read- 
ing, in their abſence, the ſtory of Haman. When 
they reported that the king had refuſed to liſten to 
their petitions, the church was filled in a moment 
with noiſe, threatenings, execrations, and all the 
outrage and confuſion of a popular tumult. Some 
called for their arms, ſome to bring out the wicked 
Haman ; others cried, the ſword of the Lord and 


of Gideon; and, ruſhing out with the moſt fu- 
rious 
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rious impetuoſity, ſurrounded the Tolbooth, threat- 
ening the king himſelf, and demanding ſome of 
his counſellors, whom thay named, that they 
might tear them in pieces. 'The magiſtrates of 


the city, partly by authority, partly by force, en- 
deavoured to quell the tumult; the king attempt- 
ed to ſoothe the malcontents, by promiſing to re- 


ceive their petitions, when preſented in a regular 
manner; the miniſters, ſenſible of their own raſh- 
neſs in kindling ſuch a flame, ſeconded both ; and 
the rage of the populace ſubſiding as ſuddenly as 
it had riſen, they all diſperſed, and the king re- 
turned to the palace; happy in having eſcaped 
from an inſurrection, which, through the inſtan- 
taneous and unconcerted effect of popular fury, 
had expoſed his life to imminent danger, and was 
conſidered by him as an unpardonable affront to 
his authority. 

The leaders of the malcontents immediately 
prepared their petition, which demanded the pu- 
niſhment of the popiſh lords, and the removal of 
the ſuſpected counſellors. Fearful, however, of 
renewing the king's rage, they deferred preſenting 
ir that night ; and before morning, James, with all 
his attendants, withdrew to Linlithgow ; and or- 
dered, at the ſame time, the ſeſſion, and other 
courts of juſtice, to leave the capital; while the 


moſt culpable of the miniſters fled from his indig- 
nation to England. 
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This unſucceſsful inſurrection, in- 
ſtead of overturning, eſtabliſhed the 
king's authority. A convention of eſtates pro- 
nounced the inſurgents guilty of high treaſon, and 
commanded every miniſter to ſubſcribe a declara- 
tion of his ſubmiſhon to the king's juriſdiction, 
in all matters, civil and criminal; and ordered the 
magiſtrates either to inflict condign puniſhment 
on the authors of the late tumult, or that the 
City itſelf ſhould be ſubject to the ſevereſt penal- 
ties. | 

Armed with theſe decrees, James reſolved to 
cruſh his rebellious ſubjects. The city was de- 
clared to have forfeited its privileges, and to be 
liable to all the penalties of treaſon ; nor even 
could the mediation of Elizabeth prevail on him 
entirely to pardon its guilt. The citizens were at 
laſt indeed abſolved from the penalties of law; 
but they were neither allowed to elect their own 
magiſtrates, nor their own miniſters: Many new 
burdens were impoſed on them; and a great 
ſum of money was exacted by way of peace officr- 
ang | * 

The popiſh lords had been allowed to make a 
recantation of their errors, were abſolved from 
the ſentence of excommunication, and received 
into the boſom of the church ; and towards the 
cloſe of the year a parliament was held, in order 
to reſtore Huntly and his aſſociates to their eſtates 
and honours, by repealing the act of forfeiture 
paſſed againſt them. 


A. D. 1597. 


2 As 
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As the proſpeCt of ſucceeding to 
the crown of England drew - e 
James exerted his moſt ſtrenuous efforts to render 
it certain. He ſent ambaſſadors extraordinary to 
the different princes of Germany, to whom he was 
allied by marriage: He directed Edward Bruce, 
abbot of Kinroſs, whom he had appointed to the 
Engliſh court, to folicit Elizabeth to recognize his 
title by ſome public deed. But age had ſtrength- 
ened all the paſſions which had hitherto induced 
Elizabeth to keep this great queſtion obſcure and 
undecided ; and a general and evaſive anſwer was 
all that James could obtain. 

The queen of England's ſentiments were in- 
deed far from favourable to James; his exceſſive 


indulgence towards the popiſh lords, and the faci- 


lity with which he pardoned their repeated trea- 
ſons, were conſidered by her as ſo many indica- 
tions of a mind alienated frum the proteſtant re- 
ligion; and however that prince miglit juſtify his 
conduct towards his rebellious ſubjects, it is cer- 
tain that about this time he was at the utmoſt 
pains to gain the friend{hip of the Roman Catholic 
princes. Lord Home was ſecretly diſpatched to 
the pope 3 and the ſentiments of the Roman pon- 
tiff were ſo favourable to the hopes of James, that 
he thought himſelf bound, ſome years afterwards, 
to acknowledge the obligation in a public man- 
ner. 

In England, Sir John Lindſay had made a great 
progreſs in gaining the Roman Catholics to ac- 
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knowledge James's title; and Elizabeth, who was 
not entirely ignorant of theſe intrigues, and whoſe 
natural jealouſy was increaſed by age, continued 
to obſerve the conduct of the 8875 with unceaſing 
folicitude. 

The kingdom for ſome months, 
had enjoyed unuſual tranquillity , 
when, in the midſt of ſecurity, the king's life was 
expoſed by a conſpiracy as extraordinary as unex- 
pected : The authors of it were, John Ruthven, 
carl of Gowrie, and his brother Alexander, the 
fons of the earl who was beheaded in eighty four. 
The natural endowments of theſe young men had 
been improved by education, and their country- 
men had already conceived the molt ſanguine 
hopes of their early virtues. 

The king had been hunting at Falkland, where 
Mr Alexander Ruthven informed him, that the 
evening before, he had ſurpriſed a man of a ſuſ- 
picious aſpect, .near his brother's houſe at Perth, 
with a quantity of foreign gold; and that he had 
immediately ſeized both him and his treaſure. 
James ſirſt propoſed to empower the magiſtrates 
of Perth, to enquire into the ſtory ; but this was 
violently oppoſed by Ruthven, who urged the king 
to ride into Perth, and examine the matter himſelf. 
In the mean time the chace began, and James 
could not help meditating on the ſtrangeneſs of 
the tale, and on Ruthven's importunity. At laſt 
he called him, and promiſed when the ſport was 

over, to ſet out for Perth. The chace, however, 
| continued 


A. D. 1600. 
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continued long ; and Ruthven, who all the while 
kept cloſe by the king, was ſtill urging him to 


make haſte. At the death of the buck, he would- 


not allow James to ſtay till a freſh horſe was 


brought him; and obſerving the duke of Lennox 


and the earl of Mar preparing to accompany the 
king, he intreated him to countermand them. This 
James refuſed z and though Ruthven's impatience 


and anxiety, as well as the apparent perturbation - 


in his whole behaviour, raiſed ſome ſuſpicions in 
his mind, yet his own curioſity, and the ſolicita- 
tions of the latter, prevailed on him to fet out 
for Perth. When within a mile of the town, 
Ruthven rode forward to inform his brother of 
the king's arrival, though he had already difpatch- 
ed two meſſengers for that purpoſe. At a little 


diſtance from the town, the earl attended by ſe- 


veral of the citizens, met the king, who had only 
twenty perſons in his train. No preparations 
were made for the king's entertainment; the earl 
appeared penſive and embarrafled, and was at no 
pains to atone, by his courteſy or hoſpitality, for the 
bad fare with which he treated his gueſts, When 
theking's repaſt was over, his attendants were led to 
dine in another room, and he being left almoſt a- 
lone, Ruthven whiſpered him, that now was the 
time to go to the chamber where the unknown 
perſon was kept. James commanded him to bring 
Sir Thomas Erſkine along with them; but, inſtead 
of that, Ruthven ordered him not to follow: And 
conducting the. king up a ſtair-caſe, and then 
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through ſeveral apartments, the doors of which 
he locked behind him; led him at laſt into a ſmall 
ſtudy, in which there ſtood a man clad in armour 
with a ſword and dagger by his fide. The king, 
who expected to have found one diſarmed and 
bound, ſtarted at the fight, and inquired if this 
was the perſon ; but Ruthven ſnatching the dag- 
ger from the girdle of the man in armour, and 
holding it to the king's breaſt, © Remember, ſaid 
« he, how unjuſtly my father ſuffered by your 
„ commands; you are now my prifoner ; ſubmit 
to my diſpoſal without reſiſtance, or outcry ; 
* or this dagger ſhall inſtantly avenge his blood.” 
James expoſtulated with Ruthven, intreated, and 
flattered him. The man whom he found in the 
ſtudy, ſtood all the while, trembling, and diſmay- 
ed, without courage either to aid the king, or to 
ſecond his aggreſſor. Ruthven proteſted, that if 
the king raiſed no outcry, his life ſhould be ſafe ; 
and moved by ſome unknown reaſon, retired in 
order to call his brother, leaving to the man in 
armour the care of the king, whom he bound by 
eath not to make any noiſe during his abfence. 
While the king was in this dangerous ſituation, 
his attendants growing impatient to know whither 
he had retired, one of Gowrie's people entered the 
room haſtily, and told them that the king had juſt 
rode away towards Falkland. All of them ruſhed 
out into the ſtreet; and the earl, in the utmoſt 
hurry, called for their horſes. But by this time 
his brother had returned to the king, and ſwearing 
| that 
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that now there was no remedy, he muſt die, offer- 
ed to bind his hands. Unarmed as James was, 
he ſcorned to ſubmit to that indignity z and clofing 
with the aſſaſſin, a fierce ſtruggle enſued. The 
man in armour ſtood, as formerly, amazed and mo- 
tionleſs; and the king dragging Ruthven towards 
a window, which during his abſence he had perſuad- 
ed the perſon with whom he had been left, to o- 
pen, cried with a wild and affrighted voice, © Trea- 
ſon ! Treaſon !: Help! I am murdered” His at- 
tendants heard, and knew the voice; and faw, at 
the window a hand which graſped the king's neck-. 
with violence. They flew with percipitation to 
tits aſhſtance. - Lennox and Mar, with the greater 
number, ran up the principal ſtair-caſe, where they - 
found all the doors ſhut, which they battered with 
the utmoſt fury, endeavouring to burſt them open. 
But Sir John Ramſey, entering. by a back-ſtair, . 
which led to the apartment where the king was, 
found the door open; and ruſhing upon Ruthven, 
who was ſtill ſtruggling with the king, ſtruck him 
twice with his dagger, and thruſt kim towards the 
ſtair-caſe, where Sir Thomas Erſkine, and Sir 
Hugh Herries met, and killed him; he crying 
with his laſt breath, “ Alas! IT am not to blame 
for this action.“ During this ſcuffle, the man who 
had been concealed in the ſtudy, eſcaped unobſer- 
ved: Together with Ramſey, Etfkine, and Herries 
one Wilſon, a footman, entered the room where 
the king was, and before they had time to ſhut the 
door, Gowrie ruſhed in with a drawn ſword in 
£23 each + 
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each hand, followed by ſever: of his attendants welt 
armed, and with a loud voice threatened them all 
with inſtant death. They immediately thruſt the 
king into the little ſtudy, and ſhutting the door 
upon him, encountered the earl. Notwithſtand- 
ing the inequality of numbers, Sit John Ramſey 
pierced Gowrie through the heart, and he fell dead 
without uttering a word ; his followers having 
received ſeveral wounds, immediately fled. Three 
of the king's defenders were likewiſe hurt in the 
conflict. A dreadful noiſe continued {till at the 
oppoſite door, where many perſons laboured in 
vain to force a paſſage; and the king being aſſur- 
ed that they were Lennox, Mar, and his other 
friends, it was opened on the-infide. They ran 
to the king, whom they unexpectedly found ſafe, 
with tranfports of congratulation; and he falling 
on his knees, with all his attendants around him, 
offered ſolemn thanks to God for fuch a wonder- 
ful deliverance. The danger, however, was not: 
yet over: The inhabitants. of the town, whoſe 


provoſt- Gowrie was, and. by whom he was ex- 
tremely, beloved, hearing the fate of: the two bro- 
thers, ran to their arms, and ſurrounded the houſe, 
threatening revenge, with many inſolent and op- 
probrious ſpeeches againſt the king. James en- 
deavoured to pacify the enraged: multitude, by 
Apeaking to them from the window ;. he admitted 
their magiſtrates into the houſe ; related to them 
all the circumſtances of the fact; and, their fury 


{ubliding by degrees, they diſperſed. On ſearch- 
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ing the earl's pockets for papers that might diſ- 
cover his deſigns and accomplices, nothin g was 
found but a ſmall parchment bag, full of magical 
characters and words of enchantment ; and if we 
may believe the account of the conſpiracy publiſh- 
ed by the king, while thefe were about him, 
& the wound of which he died, bled not; but as 
“ ſoon as they were taken away, the blood guſhed 
« out in great abundance.” 

The motives which induced the two brothers 
to attempt an action fo deteſtable, and the end 
they had in view, are altogether unknown : From 
the words of Ruthven to the king, the deſire of 
avenging his father's death might be ſuppoſed. 
But James was at that time too young to bec 
the object of reſentment ; and had even endea- 
voured to repair the wrongs the father had ſuffered 
by benefits to his children. 

On the other hand, it is impoſſible to believe 
that the king had formed any deſign againſt the 
liſe of the two brothers. They had not incurred 
his indignation by any crime; nor was he of ſo 
raſh a fpirit, as to have attempted to murder them 
in their own houſe, where they were furrounded 
with many domeſtics, and he only with a ſlender 
and unarmed train. Whether the intention of 
murder is imputed to Gowrie, or to the king, in- 
ſuperable diſſiculties ariſe; and perhaps the ſource 
of the eonſpiracy may be found in a more remote 
and leſs criminal cauſe. 


Elizabeth 
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Elizabeth had ever endeavoured” to keep the 
king of Scots in dependance, and to ſtir up ſome 


faction of the nobles to oppoſe his authority. The 


earl of Gowrie was one of the moſt powerful of 


the Scottiſh barons, and deſcended from anceſtors ' 


warmly attached to the Englith intereſt. At Pa- 
ris, he had contracted an intimate friendſhip with 


Elizabeth's ambaſſador ; and as he paſſed through 


England, the queen received him with diftin- 
guiſhed marks of reſpect and favour : at the mo- 


ment of his enterpriſe, an Engliſn ſhip was ſeen . 


hovering in the mouth of the Frith of Forth; the 


the earl's two younger brothers fled into England- 


after the ill ſucceſs of the conſpiracy, and were 
protected by Elizabeth. All thefe circumſtances 
occaſioned a ſuſpicion that the plan of the con- 


ſpiracy was formed in concert with the queen of 


England. 

In the mean time the proceedings of parliament 
were diligently directed againſt the name and me- 
mory of Gowrie. The dead bodies of the two 
brothers were produced; an indictment for high 
treaſon was preferred againſt them; numerous 


witneſſes were adduced; and an unanimous ſen- 


tence decreed their eſtates and honours forfeited. 
The puniſhment due to traitors was inflicted on 
their dead bodies; and the parliament, to expreſs 
its -abhorence of their crimes, enacted that the 
furname of Ruthven ſhould be - aboliſhed 3 the 


fifth of Auguſt was alſo appointed to be obſerved - 
annually, as a day of thankſgiving for the king's 


miraculous 
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miraculous eſcape; yet all theſe marks of ſolem- 
nity by no means eſtabliſhed the credibility of the 
narrative, which was ſtill received, eſpecially by 
the miniſters of the church, with jealous diſ- 
truſt. 
4 The enterpriſe of Gowrie, though 
productive of a great and inſtanta- 
neous alarm, was, however, attended by no eſ- 
ſential conſequences: If excited by Elizabeth, ſhe 
had not long to triumph in her addreſs, before ſhe 
herſelf was alarmed by a conſpiracy that broke 
out in England againſt her; which, though the 
firſt danger was immediately diſpelled, -produced 
tragical effects, that rendered the cloſe of that 
queen's reign dark and unhappy. As James was 
deeply intereſted in that event, it merits our par- 
ticular notice. 

The court of England was at this time divided 
between two powerful factions, which contended 
for the ſupreme direCtion of affairs. The leader 
of the one was Robert D'Evreux, earl of Eſſex ; 
Sir Robert Cecil, the ſon of lord treaſurer Bur- 
leigh, was at the head of the other. The former 
was the. moſt accompliſhed and the moſt popular 
of all the Engliſh nobles z brave, generous, af- 
fable; though impetuous, yet willing to liſten to 
the counſels of thoſe whom he loved ; an avowed, 
but not an implacable enemy; a friend no lefs 
conſtant than warm; incapable of diſguiſing his 
own ſentiments, or of miſrepreſenting thoſe of 
others; better fitted for a camp than for a court; 


and 
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and of a genius that qualified him for the firit 
place in the adminiſtration, with a ſpirit which 
icorned the ſecond as below his merit. He was 
ſoon diſtinguiſhed by the queen, who with a pro- 
fuſion uncommon to her, conferred on him, even 
in his earlieſt youth, the higheſt honours. Nor 
did this diminiſh the eſteem and affection of his 
countrymen ; but, by a rare feiicity, he was at 
once the favourite of his ſovereign, and the dar- 
ling of the people. Cecil, on the other hand, 
educated in a court, and trained under a father 
deeply ſkilled in all its arts, was crafty, inſinuat- 
ing, induſtrious z and though poſſcſſed of talents 
which fitted him for the higheſt ffices, he did 
not rcly upon his merit alone for attaining them, 
but availed himſelf of every advantage, which his 


own addreſs, or the miſtakes of others, afforded 


him. Two ſuch men were formed to be rivals 
and enemies. Eſſex deſpiſed the arts of Cecil as 
low and baſe. To Cecil, the ear!'s magnanimity 
appeared to be preſumption and folly. All the 
military men, except Raleigh, favoured Eſſex. 
Moſt of the courtiers adhered to Cecil, whoſe 
manners more nearly reſembled their own. 

As Elizabeth advanced in years, the ſtruggle 
between theſe factions became more violent. Eſ- 
ſex, in order to ſtrengthen himſelf, had early 
courted the friendſhip -of the king of Scots, for 
whoſe right of ſucceſſion he was a zealous advo- 
cate, and held a cloſe correſpondence both with 
bim and with his principal. miniſters. Cecil, de- 
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voted to the queen alone, roſe daily to new ho- 
nours by the aſſiduity of his ſervices, and the pa- 
tience with which he expected the reward of 
them; while the earl's high ſpirit and impetuoſity 
ſometimes expoſed him-to checks from a miſtreſs, 
who, though partial in her affection toward him, 
could not eafily bear contradiction, and who con- 
ferred favours often unwillingly, and always flow- 
iy, His own ſolicitations, however, ſeconded 
maliciouſly by his enemies, who wiſhed to remove 
him at a diſtance from court, advanced him to the 
command of the army employed in Ireland againſt 
Tyrone, and to the office of lord lieutenant of 
that kingdom, with a commiſſion almoſt unlimited. 
His ſucceſs in that expedition did not equa] either 
his own promiſes, or the expectations of Elizabeth. 
The queen, peeviſh from her diſappointment, 
and exaſperated againit Eſſex by the artifices of 
his enemies, wrote him a harſh letter, ſull of ac- 
cuſations and reproaches Theſe his impatient 
ſpirit could not bear, and in the firſt tranſports of 
his reſentment, he propoſed to carry over a part 
of his army into England, and, by driving his 
enemies from the queen's preſence, to reinſtate 
himſelf in favour and in power. But upon more 
mature thoughts he abandoned this raſh deſign, 
and ſetting ſail with a few officers devoted to his 
perſon, landed in England, and poſted directly 
to court. Elizabeth received him without any 
ſymptom either of affection or of diſpleaſure. By 
proper compliances and acknowledgments, he 


might 
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might have regained his former aſcendant over the 
queen. But he thought himſelf too deeply injur- 
ed to ſubmit to theſe. Elizabeth on the other 
hand determined to ſubdue his haughty temper ; 
and though her ſeverity drew from him the moſt 
humble letters, ſhe confined him to the lord keep- 
er's houſe, and appointed commiſſioners to try 
him, both for his conduct during his government 
of Ireland, and for leaving that kingdom without 
her permiſſion. By their ſentence, he was ſuſ- 
pended from all his offices, except that of maſter 


of the horſe, and continued a priſoner during the 


queen's pleaſure, Satisfied with having mortified 
his pride thus far, Elizabeth did not ſuffer the 
ſentence to be recorded, and ſoon after allowed 
him to retire to his own houſe. During theſe 
tranſactions, which occupied ſeveral months, Eſ- 
ſex fluctuated between the allegiance he owed to 
his ſovereign, and the deſire of revenge; and 
ſometimes leaned to the one, and ſometimes to the 
other. In one of the intervals when the latter 
prevailed, he ſent a meſſenger into Scotland, to 
encourage the king to aſſert his own right to the 
ſucceſhon by force of arms, and to promiſe that, 
beſides the aſſiſtance of the earl and all his friends 
in England, lord Mountjoy, now lord heutenant 
of Ireland, would join him with five thouſand men 
frem that kingdom. But James did not chuſe to 
hazard the loſing a kingdom, of which he was juſt 
about to obtain poſſe ſſion, by a premature attempt 
to ſeize it. Mountjoy, too, declined the enter- 
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priſe, and Eſſex adopted more dutiful ſchemes ; all 
thoughts of ambition appearing to be totally ef- 
faced cut of his mind. 

This moderation, which was merely the effect 
of diſguſt and diſappointment, was not of long 
continuance ; and the queen, having not only re- 
fuſed to renew a lucrative grant which ſhe had 


formerly beſtowed, but even to admit him into her 


preſence, that new injury drove a temper, na- 
turally impatient, and now much fretted, to abſo- 
lute deſpair. His friends, inſtead of ſoothing his 
rage, or reſtraining his impetuoſity, added to both 
by their imprudent and intereſted zeal. After 
many anxious conſultations, he determined to at- 
tempt to redreſs his wrongs by violence. To excite 
James to join him, he repreſented to'him that the 
faction which now predominated in the Engliſh 
court, had reſolved to ſupport the pretenſions of 


the infanta of Spain, and adviſed him to inſiſt on 


the immediate declaration of his right of ſucce(- 
ſion. James declined a propoſal which he knew 
would have been extremely diſagreeable to the 


queen; and Eſſex, though. diſappointed of his aſſiſt- 


ſtance, and impatient for revenge, attempted with 
a few hundred followers to expel the faction of 


Cecil, and to ſeize the queen. Deſerted in this 


raſh enterpriſe by his attendants, he-returned to 
his own houſe, and ſurrendered himſelf to his 
enemies. 

The queen could not without a painful non 
reſign into the hands of the executioner a man 
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who had once ſo entirely poſſeſſed her iavour ; and 
it is probable, had any faithful friend enterceded 

with Elizabeth, his life might have been ſaved ; 

but the unfortunate Eſſex had at this time no ſuch 

advocate; and the queen, who imagined that he 
ſcorned to ſue for pardon, reluctantly ſuffered the 

ſentence to be carried into execution. 

James had diſpatched ambafladors to England, 
to ſolicit the pardon of Eſſex; but before their 
arrival the blow was ſtruck ; and finding them- 
ſelves too late, they concealed that part of their 
inſtructions, and employed themſelves in extend- 
ing their intrigues with the Engliſh nobles. Ce- 
cil himſelf thought it no longer prudent to ſtand 
at a diſtance from a prince who might ſo ſoon be 
his maſter; and James having gained the man 
whoſe mfluence he had hitherto chiefly dreaded, 
waited in perfect ſeeurity till the event ſhould hap- 
pen, which would open his way to the throne of 
England. | 

That event was now rapidly ap- hy 1603, 
proaching; Elizabeth began to feel 
her vigour decreaſe, and- to be ſenſible of the in- 
firmities of old age. Her diſtemper ſeemed to 
proceed from a ſettled melancholy ; ſhe delighted 

in ſolitude; ſhe ſat conſtantly in the — and was 
often drowned in tears. 

No ſooner was her indiſpoſition known, than 
all parties redoubled their aſſiduities to the king of 
the Scots; even her moſt ancient ſervants, wearied 
with the length of her reign, and fond of novelty, 
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were eager to pay their homage to, and to occupy 
the favour of her ſucceſſor. 

In the mean time the queen's diſeaſe daily 
increaſed, and her melincholy appeared to be ſett- 
led and incurable. Some imputed a diſorder ſo dif- 
ferent from the natural cheerfulneſs of har tem- 
per to having pardoned, contrary to her inclina- 
tion, the earl of Tyrone, whoſe rebellion had for 
many years diſturbed her government. Others a- 
fcribed it to the ingratitude of her courtiers, who . 
beheld her declining with indifference, and turn- 
ed their expectations toward the king of the Scots. 
But the general opinion conceived it to ariſe from 
the loſs of the earl of Eſſex. She retained an 
extraordinary regard for the memory of that 
nobleman ; and though ſhe often complained & 
his obſtinacy, ſeldom mentioned his name without 
tears. 

This opinion was - confirmed by an accident” 
which ſoon after happened, and which revived the 
tenderneſs and augmented the ſorrows of Eliza- 
beth. The countefs of Nottingham defired on 
her death-bed to ſce the queen; ſhe informed her 
that while Eſſex lay under ſentence of death, he - 
was defirous of imploring pardon, by returning a 
ring which, during his favour, Elizabeth had given 
him, with a promiſe, if in any future diſtreſs he 
ſhould ſend it back, it ſhould entitle him to protec- 
tion. That this ring was delivered into her hands; 
but that her huſband, one of Eſſex's greateſt ene- 
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mies, had forbidden her either to carry it to the 
queen, or to return it to the earl. 

The queen heard her with the greateſt emotion, 
exclaiming, “ God may forgive you, but I never 
« can.” From that moment her ſpirits ſunk en- 
urely ; ſhe would ſcarce taſte food; ſhe refuſed 
all medicines preſcribed by her phyſicians ; and 
without going to bed ſat penſive on cuſhions dur- 
ing ten days and nights. Ihe only thing to which 
{the attended were acts of devotion, in which ſhe 
joined, with great appearance of fervour. Waſt- 
ed, at length, by anguiſh of mind, and continued 
abſtinence, ſhe expired without a ſtruggle on Thurſ- 
day, the twenty-fourth day of March, in the ſe- 
ventieth year of her age, and in the forty-fifth of 
ter reign. 

Though Elizabeth had never ſuffered the ſuc- 
ceſhon of the crown to be determined in parlia- 
ment, nor declared her own ſentiments reſpecting 
it, yet ſhe had formed no deſign of excluding the 
Scottiſh king. A ſhort time before her death, 
ſhe broke the ſilence which ſhe had fo long pre- 
ſerved, and told Cecil and the lord admiral, * That 
« her throne was the throne of kings; that ſhe 
« would have no mean perſon to aſcend it, and 
« that her couſin the king of Scots ſhould be her 
« ſucceſſor.“ 

As ſoon as the queen breathed her laſt, the 
lords of the privy council proclaimed James, king 
of England; and Sir Charles Percy, brother ot 
the earl of Northumberland, and Thomas So- 

merſet, 
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merſet, the ear] of Worceſter's ſon, were diſ- 
patched to Scotland, with a letter to the king, 
ſigned by all the peers and privy counſellors then 
in London; informing him of the queen's death, 
of his ſucceſſion to the throne, of their care to 
recognize his title, and of the univerſal applauſe 
with which the public proclamation of it had been 
attended. They made the utmoſt haſte to deliver 
this welcome meſſage ; but were prevented by the 
zeal of Sir Robert Carey, lord Hunſdon's youngeſt 
ſon, who ſetting out a few hours after Elizabeth's 
death, arrived at Edinburgh on Saturday night, 
juit as the king had gone to bed. He was imme- 
diately admitted into the royal apartment; and 
kneeling by the king's bed, acquainted him with 
the death of. Elizabeth, ſaluted him king of En- 
gland, Scotland, France, and Ireland; and as a 
token of the truth of the intelligence which he 
brought, preſented him a ring, which his fiſter 
lady Scroop had taken from the queen's finger af- 
ter her death. 

James heard him with a decent compoſure. 
But as Carey was only a private meſſenger, the 
information which he brought was not made pub- 
lic, and the king kept his apartment till the arri- 
val of Percy and Somerſet. Then his titles were 
ſolemnly proclaimed ; and his own ſubjects ex- 
preſſed no leſs joy than the Engliſh, at this in- 
creaſe of his dignity. As his preſence was ab- 
ſolutely neceſſary in England, where the people 
were extremely impatient to ſee their new ſove- 
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reign, he prepared to ſet out for that kingdom 

without delay. He appointed his queen to follow 

him within a few weeks : He committed the go- 

vernment of Scotland to his privy council: He 

intruſted the care of his children to different no- 

blemen. On the Sunday before his departure 

he repaired to the church of St. Giles, and after 

hearing a ſermon, n which the preacher diſplayed 

the greatneſs of the divine goodneſs in raifing him 

to the throne of ſuch a powerful kingdom with- 
out oppoſition or bloodſhed, and exhorted him to 
expreſs his gratitude, by promoting, to the ut- 

moſt, the happineſs and proſperity of his ſubjects ; 

the king roſe up, and addreſſing himſelf to the 

people, made many profeſſions of unalterable af- 

fection towards them; promiſed frequently to 

viſit Scotland; aſſured them that his Scottiſh ſub- 

jects, notwithſtanding his abſence, ſhou'd feel that 

he was their native prince, no leſs than when 
he reſided among them: and might ſtill truſt 

that his ears ſhould be always open to their peti- 

tions, which he would anſwer with the alacrity 

and love of a parent. His words were often in-- 
terrupted by the tears of the whole, audience; 

who, though they exulted at the king's proſperity, 

were melted into ſorrow by theſe tender declara- 

tions. 

On the fifth of April he began his journey, 
with a ſplendid, but not a numerous train; and 
next day he entered Berwick. Wherever he 
came, immenſe multitudes were aſſembled to wel- 
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come him; and the principal perſons in the diffe- 
rent counties through which he paſled, diſplayed 
all their wealth and magnificence in entertain- 
ments prepared for him at their houſes. Eliza- 
beth had reigned ſo long in England, that moſt 
of her ſubjects remembered no other manners but 
hers : and captivated with that flowing affability 
for which ſhe was remarkable, were far from being 
' pleaſed with James, who, though eaſy among a 
few, could not bear the fatigue of rendering him- 
ſelf agreeable to a mixed multitude z and who, in- 
ſtead of the frugality with which his predeceſſor 
conferred titles of honour, beſtowed them with 
an undiſtinguiſhing profuſion, which prevented 
them from being conſidered as marks of diſtinc- 
tion, or rewards of merit. | 

Yet theſe obſervations never occurred to the 
giddy populace z amidſt whoſe acclamations James 
entered London the ſeventh of May, took peace- 
able poſſeſſion of the throne of England, and unit. 
ed two kingdoms, divided from the earlieſt ac- 
counts of time, but deſtined by their ſituation to 
form one great monarchy. By this junction of 
its whole native force, Great Britain hath riſen to 
an eminence and authority in Europe, which 
England or Scotland could never have attained. 
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